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THE APPALACHIAN PARK. 


At the annual meeting of the Appalachian National 
Park Association, held in Asheville, N. C., on Wednes- 
day of last week, the secretary, Dr. C. P. Ambler, pre- 
sented a report of substantial progress for the year. Just 
what an active system has been followed for pushing the 
Appalachian Park project into publicity and keeping it 
there, may be inferred from the statistics of the year, 
which show that the secretary sent out more than 42,000 
pieces of printed matter, making a total since the work 
was undertaken of nearly a million pieces; and more than 
1,300 personal letters. The result of the year’s propa- 
ganda gives substantial cause of satisfaction. Opposition 
which existed on the part of large lumber corporations 
has been overcome, and many of the largest and most in- 
fluential lumber organizations have declared for the Park. 
As has been recorded in these columns, the bill to provide 
the reserve was not pressed at the late session of Con- 
gress, because it was feared that the immense appropria- 
tions made for other purposes would endanger the meas- 
ure. But there is reason to believe that the matter may 
receive favorable consideration in the short session in 
December. 

It is a pleasure in recurring to the Appalachian Park 
to note, as we have noted before, the public-spirited and 
efficient services performed in its behalf by Dr. Ambler. 
The setting apart a region of forest for the benefit of the 
country at large, now and in the future, is one of those 
undertakings which, while of the highest public import- 
ance, must in the nature of things depend for success 
upon individual initiative and execution. Without some 
one man so intensely interested and so patriotic in the 
highest and best sense of that much-abused term that 
he will give unstintingly of his thought and time and 
labor to doing the actual work, we should never see the 
realization of such an undertaking. 
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AUTUMN’S ANTICIPATION. 


Tue days of the year have come, charming days to 
sportsmen, when there is a crisp coolness in the breezy 
air; when there are, from the master hand, free touches 
of glorious reds, yellows and browns spread here and 
there on the landscape; when there is a rustle of falling 
leaves which whisper that the reign of summer is ending ; 
and when the fancies of the sportsman lightly and 
blithely turn to thoughts of dog and gun, game birds, 
open-fields and woodlands of pleasant memories. As his 
eye rests upon the landscape with its touches of fall 
coloring, he notes that the general green color is faded 
and washed out, with an approach to the sere where the 
frosts nipped hardest, all in sharp contrast to the deep 
fresh green and summer flowers of a few weeks ago. 

The game birds, in sympathy with the year’s fruition, 
have quite or nearly attained their full growth, and are 
garbed in coats of many colors, each bird a gem to delight 
the eye and to evoke a craving for possession. 

The season and the opportunity combine to reawaken 
memories of the past and to excite purpose for the future. 
The sportsman resolves to go a-hunting. Even if he 
knows that he cannot go, he tries to delude himself with 
the belief that he may go after all, and thereupon he en- 
ters into all the discussions and preparations with the 
same earnestness of those whose going is a fixed certainty. 
There are many grave deliberations as to guns and dogs. 
The experienced sportsman takes time by the forelock. 
If he have not a gun, he consults his friends as to which 
can be obtained at the most reasonable price consistent 
with useful service, and the pleasure of him who gives 
the advice is no less by a single jot than the pleasure of 
him who receives it. Localities are canvassed as to their 
present possibilities; country friends, resident on the 
scene of future pursuit, are written to for advice con- 
cerning the bird supply; the best routes are decided upon 
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by which to journey to and fro, and last, but not least, the 
friends most available from whom to beg or buy a dog 
of usefulness afield, are carefully considered and decided 
upon, 

At no stage in a sportsman’s life can he better put a 
friend to the test of true friendship than in the beginning 
of the hunting season, by asking for the loan of his 
friend’s best trained setter or pointer. A friendship 
which will withstand such a shock is better than fine gold. 
Nevertheless, solid and majestic as is such friendship, it 
is far the wiser part to refrain from subjecting it to the 
test too many years in succession. 

But all the details of preparation on the one hand, and 
all the ardent anticipations of sport afield on the other 
hand, all stimulated to the highest pitch by the most 
favorable reports from the game section, confer a material 
henefit in themselves, for, if the outing should prove a 
failure as to the bird supply, there has been for the time 
being a wholesome diversion from the cares of business, a 
renewal of neglected friendships, a fighting of battles over 
again, and all the successes possible as a matter of antici- 
pation. If the outing, on the other hand, is a success, it 
is not only a pleasure and material benefit in itself, but 
also an event which makes good biography and material 
for retrospection in later years. 


EYES AND SEEING. 

It is chiefly by the use of our eyes that we learn things. 
This is trite enough, of course; yet do we all of us 
appreciate what it means? 

The newborn infant, staring at vacancy with goggle 
eyes, sees no more than the blind puppy; but with time— 
like the pup—it learns to use its eyes and with proper 
training to get the most out of them. The babe learns to 
recognize things, to estimate distances, to avoid dangers, 
to journey comfortably. After a season, as its intelligence 
increases, it learns to read and begins to acquire knowl- 
edge from books, but for the average man, during at 
least the earlier part of his life, this book knowledge has 
little meaning unless it conveys some mental picture— 
unless the reader can mentally compare the things he 
reads of with the things that he has seen. 

As we grow older, we learn to use our eyes in different 
ways according to the conditions of life which surround 
us. The city dweller, familiar with the surroundings of 
a closely built-up neighborhood, is at home in the city, 
but knows little of the scenes and surroundings of the 
country. If he visits the country, he finds that he lacks 
the sense of direction and easily becomes lost in swamp or 
thick woods. He does not know the trees, the flowers, the 
birds or the mammals which he sees, and if he asks ques- 
tions about them, and is given their names or other in- 
formation by some one better informed, it makes little 
impression on him and he forgets at onee. Transplant 
him to the country and let him live there for a year, and 
his knowledge of these things will enormously increase. 

The average man learns to use his eyes for one set of 
and this is true of all men, whether their 
pursuits are in or out of doors. The hunter, scanning 
the horizon for game or scrutinizing the ground for 
“sign,” does not regard, and probably does not see, the 
vast number of other interesting things that are ‘visible. 
The botanist goes along with his eyes fixed on the 
ground looking for low-growing plants in the meadow or 
among the underbrush, while the ornithologist has his 
eyes in the air among the tree tops, and the geologist 
looks at the rocks at his feet, or the distant buttes, and 
is blind to all beside. 

There are two sorts of men who habitually travel with 
their eyes wide open, and see most of the things that 
are to be seen.. These are the trained field naturalist and 
the Indian. The first sees alike bird, beast, flower, shell 
and rock, and beside this views with delight the charm 
of the landscape. Perhaps there is no one who takes so 
much pleasure in his walks abroad as he. No step that 
he makes is without its interest, and there are few per- 
sons before whom so wide a field of pleasure is open as 
the naturalist. 

The other man whose powers of observation are highly 
trained is the Indian. His whole life is given to observa- 
tion, to the noting the signs of the forest, and the prairie, 
since it is by noticing these signs that he exists, 

A writer has said, “Like the wild bird and the beast, 
like the cloud and the forest tree, the primitive savage is 
a part of nature. He is in it and of it. He studies it al 
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through his life. He can read its language, it is the one 
thing he knows. He is an observer. Nothing escapes his 
eye. The signs of the clouds, the blowing of the wind, the 
movements of birds and animals—all tell to him some 
story. It is by observing these signs, reading them and 
acting on them that he procures his food, that he saves 
himself from his enemies, that he lives his life.” 

It is a happy circumstance that the rising generation 
are being taught more and more to use their eyes, to 
observe the facts of nature which are constantly taking 
place about them, and, in some measure, at least, to apply 
these facts to the great lesson of the development of life 
which within the last fifty years has been explained to us. 

One of the chief charms of the Forest AND STREAM 
is that the contributions which it contains are written by 
men and women who have been trained to observe nature 
and wild life, and are able to tell vividly and attractively 
about the things they see. It may be hoped that the 
readers of Forest AND STREAM are training up in their 
turn a generation which shall see things even more clearly 
and with a greater breadth of view than did their fathers. 


HONEST ALL THROUGH. 


“Tue honest man is honest all through,” wrote Presi- 
dent Faunce, of Brown University, the other day in a 
discussion of college students cribbing. That means, 
among other things, that an honest man is honest in the 
woods, as well as out of them. 7 

The woods test of honesty is searching and severe. If 
a man be not “honest all through,” he is very likely to 
be dishonest when the great forest shuts him in away 
from the conventional surroundings and restraining in- 
fluence of his accustomed every-day life. 

This immersion in the woods is a magic process, like 
some of the wondrous transformations of the fairy tales. 
It relaxes the set face, smoothes out the care wrinkles 
from the brow, gives brilliance and purity to the eye, an 
erect carriage, expanded chest, light foot. And nature 
does all this gracious renewal, regeneration, remaking, 
not grudgingly and hesitatingly and tardily, but quickly, 
generously and in full measure. This is the bright side of 
woods life, the element of it which causes us to count the 
wilderness of green fields and odorous woods and pure 
waters as among the most blessed heritages of man. 

But there is another side. Upon one and another and 
a host of those who go into the woods, the new surround- 
ings have a certain malign spell which puts to the test 
the all-through-ness of their honesty. They are away 
from home, in the woods, answerable only to themselves, 
bound by nohe of the customary restraining influences of 
association with their fellows. And under such circum- 
stances, if a man be not honest all the way through, he is 
going to jack deer, or put out a hound, or pot a grouse, or 
provide a mess of trout. And he is going to excuse him- 
self to himself—for he surely will accuse himself to him- 
self, be it ever so lightly—by a very specious train of 
reasoning. “The game law is all right enough in its 
way,” he will say to himself, if he says anything at all 
after he has got what he wanted, “but it was not meant 
for a fellow here in the woods. No mortal man will 
ever suffer because I have that venison in camp. One 
deer more or less, what does it amount to anyway? If 
I hadn’t got it, some one else would. What I do here is 
nobody’s business, and beside, no one will ever know 
anything about it.” 

It is precisely because there are casuists who argue in 
this fashion, and act accordingly, or who act without 
even the arguing, that the Adirondacks are being de- 
spoiled of their deer, as the correspondent who writes 
from Old Forge tells us they are. The hundreds of deer 
killed in violation of the law, out of season, or by jacking 
and by hounds, are killed by deer hunters who as men 
are not “honest all the way through.” 





Apropos of the transfer of live quail from one State to 
another, the fact has been called to our attention that in 
Calitornia the law forbids the exportation of deer, quail 
and other game, except for the purposes of propagation, 
and the right to transport for the purposes of propagation, 
or for scientific purposes, must first be obtained by permit 
in writing from the Game Commissioner or the State 
Board of Fish Commissioners. This is a perfectly reason- 
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The Sportsman Gowrist. 


The Song of the Sea Gull. 
Fiy high, fly low, as swift we go 
Above the billows crest with snow; 
With tireless wing we onward swing, 
To seek the food the waters bring; 

For One above our needs will know. 


Through summer’s airs so soft, so slow; 

Through autumn’s blasts and tornado, 

We, circling still, on sweeping wing 
Fly high, fly low. 


Through the fierce storms that winters bring, 
When from the north the wild gales sing, 
Above the ice and through the snow 
With dauntless breasts we face the blow, 
Or, sweeping on the tempest’s wing, 
Fly high, fly low. 
J. H. Fisner. 


Taking Your Boy Hunting. 


THE boy had been promised a day with the prairie 
chickens, and the various stages of preparation and an- 
ticipation had been passed through, and we were at last in 


a hunting wagon, slowly trotting over the wind-swept 
stubble and prairie as the dogs ranged ahead hunting 
for birds. 

Surely anticipations are rarely realized; as far as that 
boy was concerned it would have been an impossibility. 


The first thing in the morning and the last thing at 
night did his 16-gauge gun come in for an inspection only 
such as a captain at West Point would give the arms vf 
his company. And before the gun went back in its case 
the oiled rag was each time carefully applied to barrels 
and stock 

At odd times during the day the gun would be taken 
from its case and put together and practicing would be 
done, which consisted in bringing the gun quickly to 
shoulder and sighting stones thrown in the air and bowled 
along the ground, varied with a hat or cap being thrown 
up in the air. This practice was as a rule confined to the 
lawn or back yard, and no shells were used. 

That boy, as the eventful evening arrived when we 
were to leave on the Great Northern road, seemed to 
fairly exist in an atmosphere of prairie chickens, and the 
burden of his questions was the prairie chicken and its 
habits, methods of flight, etc. 

But train time came at last, and as he was tucked in 
his sleeping car berth he wanted to know if it would not 
be safer to take his gun case and shells to bed with him 
rather than to risk some one taking them from under- 
neath the berth. 

At 6 in the morning we were due at our station, but 
lest the porter might forget and carry us by, the boy was 
up and moving about at 5. You might as well have 
tried to keep a boy in bed until noon on a Fourth of 
July or Christmas morning as to insist on that boy sleep- 
ing. And as we drew into the little village station there 
was our farmer friend in a light two-seated rig with a 
pair of setters prancing about the horses awaiting our 
coming. He was the owner of three square miles of 
land, most of it given over to wheat raising, and as he 
had written me not a gun had been fired to his knowl- 
edge on his premises, every corner of which had been 
posted, and if that boy of mine failed to bring his birds 
to bag it would be no fault of the birds, because they 
were there, and lots of them. 

With a hearty greeting we jumped into the rig and 
were soon speeding over the smooth dirt prairie roads 
toward the farmhouse. The boy, with wide open eyes 
watched every hillock in the prairie and no doubt pic- 
tured the ground beneath the waving prairie grass alive 
with feathered game. A ‘near-by slough with its crop of 
waving wild rice gives forth a pair of mallards as the 
vibrating of the hoof beats disturb them from their morn- 
ing’s feeding. As with a spattering of water and a rush 
of wings they mount in mid air the boy frantically grabs 
for his gun, and pointing toward the swiftly ascending 
birds, yells, “Look at them! Just see them!” But with 
a parting “quack! quack!” the birds are soon well down 
the sweeping prairie bound for another feeding ground, 
where they can, unmolested, complete their breakfast. 

On, on we go, the crisp morning air putting a scarlet 
tinge upon the boy’s nose and bringing a ruddy glow to 
his cheeks, but all this goes for naught in his ecstacy of 
excited anticipation. 

A marshy piece of ground alongside the road gives up, 
as we go clattering by, a pair or two of corkscrewing 
snipe who go twisting by with a “scape, scape” only to 
plunge down into the wet meadow again not fifty feet 
away. The boy has seen them and is full of questions. 
We are nearing the farm, and we see the acres of wheat 
stubble in the distance. We reach the wire fence and 
pass through the gate, reading upon a conspicuous sign 
post above the fence on a broad pine shingle, “No shoot- 
ing allowed.” But to-day that sign has no meaning for 
us except for good. 

We are now swiftly moving along with wheat stubble 
on both sides of us, and the farmhouse and barns straight- 
away in the distance. Off to the right in the stubble we 
can see a covey of chickens slowly moving through the 
stubble and feeding, 

“What are those?” exclaims the boy as they are pointed 
out to him. “Chickens,” I reply. “What kind of chickens, 
real chickens or prairie chickens?” “Those are prairie 
chickens.” 

The dogs as we reached the farm limits were taken 
into the rig and put under the seat, but as the wind is 
fresh and blowing toward us, the dogs catch the scent 
and are striving to leap from the wagon, but a touch of 
the buggy whip is sufficient to make them obey under 
protesting whines. The boy is as bad as the dogs. 
“What's the use of breakfast? Let us shoot now and 
get breakfast at noon. Well, you have breakfast and let 


me go out here and shoot.” But he, too, like the dogs, is 





restrained, his protests keeping 


with the impatient 
whining of the dogs. “Just see 


m. Golly, there must 


. be fifty of them! What big fellows they are! See them 


tun! These they go; now see the chance we lost!” as. 
the birds take wing and go sailing on curved pinions 
toward the prairie grass” cover. Phe boy is worried, 
perceptibly so, equally so with the dogs that also saw the 
birds flush and away, but our good farmer mentor tells 
the boy that he knows just where those birds went, and 
right after breakfast we will walk right to the exact 
spot, unless we meet another covey or two on our way, 
and the dog will locate them at once. And the boy won- 
ders at this and quiets down. And here is the farm- 
house at last, and the first to greet us is the farmer’s 
wife, who lifts the boy out and in doing so gives him a 
motherly hug and kiss and carries him right into the 
kitchen and sets him by the warm stove that supports its 
burden of sizzling ham and eggs and boiling coffee await- 
ing our coming. 

The farmer’s boy, about the age of the other boy, comes 
in with his burden of milk, warm and foaming, from 
the pasture. An acquaintance is struck up at once and 
they are deep in the chicken question immediately, the 
farm boy telling where the coveys are and where they 
roost and how tame they are, and such other informa- 
tion as would prove of interest. 

The boy at the breakfast table has certainly heart for 
other things than food, and only under the stern com- 
mand of his parent and the mothering of the other boy’s 
mother, and the good example of the other boy, who has 
been choring from daylight and eats as only a farmer’s 
boy can, does he worry down his food. And the break- 
tast over we don our shooting coats, distribute a supply 
of shells, fill a goodly sized stone jug with water, and 
Guring all this time our good hostess is loading a basket 
with a lunch that a well-to-do farmer’s wife knows only 
too well how to put up, while the farmer’s boy, who is to 
gc with us, finishes up some work about the place. “All 
ready?” cries the farmer, and we jump in and off we trot 
straight across the stubble toward the promised swale of 
prairie land, where our birds of the morning pitched. 
The dogs are out now ranging to right and left, nosing 
the ground and running in geometric circles over the 
stubble. They are fresh and wild, but will soon steady 
down. Away we go, the sun now tempering the breeze, 
making it a pleasure to face the wind blowing in our 
faces. “Look out! No, nothing there now; that’s where 
some birds were no doubt feeding this morning,” as the 
dogs halt and for a moment make game. We are out 
oi the stubble now and are now riding over the thick 
prairie grass and approaching the swale. The dogs 
some distance ahead of us have stopped still and are hug- 
ging the grass. They have scented the birds. We drive 
up and dismount. I put shells into my gun and taking 
the boy’s gun go through the motions of loading it, but 
put empty shells into the barrels. The farmer has put 
shells into his gun and already stands behind his dogs. I 
keep close to my boy—in fact, a little behind him, so I 
can look over his gun barrels when he shoots. I know 
that the roar of the flushing birds will disconcert him, 
and he will pull one trigger after another at the brown 
and white mass that leaps into the air. The birds are 
some distance yet ahead, the scent coming fresh and 
strong to the dogs down wind. 

Under persuasion they crawl stealthily along, their eyes 
aglow and their jaws dripping with saliva, every muscle 
tense and nerve quivering. The boy divides his attention 
between the dogs and the grass a little ahead of them. 
He is already at the highest pitch of excitement and 
trembles like an aspen. On and yet on the dogs crawl, 
and yet no birds, when with a roar the covey breaks 
cover and is in midair. The farmer, who knows a gun, 
quickly stops the two leaders, and the boy does as J 
anticipated, aims at “something brown” and pulls both 
triggers—and gets nothing—and I am fortunate in knock- 
ing over a single quartering bird that comes my way. 
The covey being leaderless, flies aimlessly along, and 
scattering drops not a hundred yards away. The dogs re- 
trieve the three birds and the boy is yet suffering from 
his first attack of chicken ague. In his excitement he 
did not know that he actually fired no shot. 

We jump into the rig and drive toward where we 
marked down the birds, the dogs ranging a short distance 
ahead. And now comes the boy’s lecture, to which he 
patiently listens, chagrined at his miss, and after being 
told about the fallacy of trying to kill a whole flock in- 
stead of a single bird at a time, I explain to him how 
his gun was really not loaded, but promise next time to 
let him load it himself. The boy naturally reasons that 
he might have gotten a bird if his gun had been loaded 
and becomes a little confident. 

The dogs are down again. Out we jump. The birds 
are scattered and scared, and will lie close. At most two 
at a time may flush, more likely one at a time, and they 
will have to be kicked out of the thick cover. The second 
dog is backing the leader—so we are shooting over the 
single dog. We agree to give the boy first shot. The 
dogs are urged on until they will go no further. The boy 
is told to step just ahead of the dog and kick the thick 
grass. He does so, and.up flushes bird, all but brushing 
the boy’s face with his wings, and the boy shoots, bang, 
bang, a yard behind each time, but before the bird is out 
of range he is neatly dropped by our host and marked 
down. 

The dogs are yet close upon the ground, for within a 
radius of fifty feet are perhaps the rest of the covey, un- 
less they have bunched and run. 

We go along cautiously and words of admonition are 
poured into the boy’s ears, when up flushes another single 
bird and again the boy misses. He was prepared for 
the flush, so much so as to shoot before the bird was 
three feet from the ground and expending both barrels 
upon his upward flight, shooting under each time. I 
“wiped” the boy’s eye as the bird started straight away. 
The dogs were yet staunch and flat upon the grass. The 
rest of the birds were close at hand. More admonitions 
to the boy. We still kept him close up to the dog. It was 
his day, and the opportunities must first be his. With a 
whirr a bird quartered off to the left, and the boy scored! 
With a whoop he dropped his gun and ran to retrieve 
his bird, flushing a chicken in his course. Well, he 
brought back his fluttering quarry and got a long lecture 
on such temas and an example was cited of what a 
wildcat would do if recovering after a shot he should 
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saris the hunter who had approached him after dropping 
is gun. 

The boy was attentive and drank in the lessons preached 
to him. For a his improvement throughout the day . 
was marked. Suffice it to.say that we with no indifferent 
appetites enjoyed our noonday meal in a gully by a spring 
a the spreading shade of a cottonwood. During the 

eat of the day we rested, and the boys talked and ex- 
changed farm and city lore and became fast friends. 

The country boy shot with my boy’s gun a part of the 
afternoon, and my boy held the horses. And so the day 
was spent, and when that boy rolled into the sleeper at 
night on his return to town, he certainly was a tired, 
flushed, but happy boy, and there was no prouder boy in 
town than he as he paraded his own particular bend of 
birds shot with his own gun up the street for the ad- 
miration of the other boys who did not go. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 

St. Paut, Sept. 11. 


Philosophy from the Shastas. 


SHasta Mounrtarns, Cal., September.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: I have not interfered by interpolating for- 
eign substances into Forest AND StrEAM lore for quite 
a while. I have, like a simple fellow immortalized by 
William Shakespeare, begun to look upon time with con- 
siderable indifference and, perhaps, with some contempt. 

He drew a dial from his poke, 

And looking on it, with lack-lustre eye, 

Said, very wisely: “It is ten o’clock; 

Thus we may see,” quoth he, “how the world wags; 
’Tis but an hour ago since it was nine; 

And after one hour more ’twill be eleven; 

And so, from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, j 
And then, from hour to hour we rot and rot; , 
And- thereby hangs a tale.” 


Not altogether a motley, miserable fool was he, but 
somewhat of a forester. Base is the slave who counts out 
the sands of his life in the click of wheels—the non- 
sense of a brass clock! In timing his pace, his senti- 
ments and his physical and intellectual being to schedules 
that mince the atoms of what we call time into motes and 
dust! The great ones of the days in which we live have 
reached the summits—of what? If some of our most 
conspicuous specimens of human greatness have not 
achieved the ultima thule of slavery in the acquisitions 
most dear to our alleged civilization—why my head will 
bleed water like a watermelon if plugged. Tennyson 
sung, 


Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 


But he had seen but little of Europe and not any of 
Cathay; and his song <is a fine specimen of pessimism, in 
its undertone; and Europe and Cathay are un-American 
anyhow you fix it. 

Civilization is a hard problem with decayed spots in it. 
If the people who see the most of it would vote, without 
stopping to argue and be coerced, the majority would 
signify that they would rather go a-fishing than moralize 
about the more vital things of every-day occupation. 

Andrew Carnegie makes no mistake in putting the 
products of industry into libraries for the people who 
make it possible for him to be a benefactor. But I 
question, at my own expense, the advisability of his 
donating his tomes to contending cities. The people of 
cities have too much of everything, particularly in Amer- 
ica, and they have more newspapers than they have time 
to read between meals. Few metropolitans can read, 
really. If Mr. Carnegie would establish little temples to 
Minerva where they naturally belong, and where nature 
puts them, the pilgrims who sought them would be true 
disciples. One of enduring and spacious construction 
would fit in the Yellowstone Park. Others would not 
interfere with the beauties of Western cornfields, South- 
ern plantations, mountain mills and mines. 

The accumulated wisdom of the ages, freed from the 
modifications that civilization buries it under, is unques- 
tionably among the treasures that acquisitive man has 
gleaned from the earth, its occupants and its discovered 
materials and forces. The great pity, it sometimes seems, 
is that the real brain, brawn and sinew of humanity is 
forever handicapped and balked by the lack of access to 
the fuel, energy, impetus, material and tools and science 
in which the world is rich. One disadvantage is that the 
science of accumulation and, centralization hoards the 
world’s treasures in archives when they were created and 
intended for broadcast distribution. A rich jewel in an 
Ethiopian’s ear is better than to have it in a monarch’s 
crown, if the crown is hidden away from enterprising 
thieves and the people. Ten million dollars can be stowed 
in a barrel and buried in a bank or in the earth. It might 
make ten hundred thousand people happy and serviceable 
for a week or so, and it would do things of various kinds 
until some villain buried it again. Money is chiefly em- 
ployed in diverting mankind from acquiring wisdom. If 
we shoot snipe we lose ducks. 

The world is full of philosophy, of differing quality and 
value, and I always contribute my product with as much 
assurance as diffidence. I know there is some in circula- 
tion that is no sounder. The more fertile and ponderous 
brains of great capacity sometimes acquire bulk like the 
snowballs rolled into huge globes by boys in New Eng- 
land and in other regions where there are winters. T 
acquisition of the one being about as profitable as that 
of the other to all concerned. And so, I can affix no 
moral to this except that, as a friend of mine was fond of 
saying, “A rolling stone is the noblest work of God, and 
an honest man gathers no moss.” 





It is reported that a man recently killed a deer not far 
from my shack in these mountains, with a madstone in 
its stomach. The man took the stone to town and sold 
it’ for $1,500. I never knew before where madstones 
came from. Alas, poor deer! If they carry madstones 
around worth $1,500, it is much more injudicious in them 
than to have meat on their bones and a skin worth 
78 cents, on the meat. However, I have seen neither the 
man nor the madstone. The history of the achievement 
will doubtless show 5 some of the metropolitan news- 
papers after a while, fully illustrated with hs of 
the man, the deer and the stone in its stomach. 


_~ Supt, 20, 1902.) 
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The smelting of ores in this region has become an im- - 


ortant industry. Smelters upon the upper Sacramento 
copper and other metals are paying dividends to many 
‘shareholders in various parts of the world. Incidentally 
the smeltefs are denuding the mounta’ns in a wide radius 
of all timber and vegétation. One smelter has fairly 
shown its effect in killing nearly every tree and all other 
vegetation in a circuit of ten to twelve miles in diameter. 
The devasted realm is constantly extending. Other 
smelters are being constructed and operated. Govern- 
ment agents are said to have reported upon these works 
from t'me to time, but there is no evidence that it has had 
any effect. As the business stands, corporations are doing 
a good business in producing copper at a considerable 
disadvantage to the commonwealth. They are denud ng 
many squafe miles of land to which they have no right 
nor title of much good timber and vegetation, while they 
are also destroying many small homes, orchards and gar- 
den spots. If complaints are strenuously pushed by in- 
dividuals the corporations sometimes pay damages, arbi- 
trarily in which they are rather more scientific than 
just. The laws for the protection of fish and game do not 
work where there is none for the protection of homes, 
the health of the people or Government lands. Sometimes 
a man is arrested in this State for killing a deer out of 
season, or for illegally shooting duck or quail, or for 
cutting a tree or two on Government land—all of which 
is right and proper. Some of us, meanwhile, would like 
to know if corporations of considerable size are ever sus- 
cept.ble to legal regulations. As one of the people in- 
terested in the protection of the commonwealth, I would 
like to see them arise and explain why they discriminate 
between a smelter and a gun, or between a corporation 
and a chopper—always at the expense of the lesser 
nuisance. The realm being devastated by the smelters in 
Shasta county would make a magnificent-public park or 
reserve, but it would now take a century or more for it 
to recover from the destruction wrought by the fumes of 
the smelters in four or five years’ operation. The region 
is worth more, for all apparent advantages, than a Philip- 
pine island. There are trout streams in it, and it has 
much cover for deer, bear, chipmunks and ’coons. 


I contemplate go’ng abroad soon with my meat gun 
and unreliable dog. If I jump anything, and see it before 
the dog does. and if it is good meat, I shall shoot at it. 
If I get it I will report. RANSACKER. 





Tales of the Frontier. 


Il —The Midwinter Bath. 


In the open or prairie part of the Minnesota country 
all midwinter traveling in pioneer days was not only a 
matter of discomfort but frequently of suffering and peril. 

Roads were scarcely worth the name; the climate was 
both severe and treacherous, and the open plains, swept 
by autumnal prairie fires and winter blizzards, were fre- 
quently barren to sight of any landmark whatever that 
could be depended upon to guide the traveler on his 
way; and by common consent the pioneers wisely hugged 
the straggling shelter line of the scanty timber along 
the streams; and as long as possible put off the busi- 
ness of traveling to distant points until the rigor of the 
winter weather had passed away. | 

My father—Or.n Belknap, Sr.—lived, during the later 





ver finding it prcfitable to roast and smelt ores for - 
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and of the temperature of ice. Down they went, and in 
a moment the horse was swimming, and in another the 
water rose to the old gentleman’s neck. 

Being severely afflicted with rheumatism, so that every 
move was made with difficulty, he could only remain 
seated; and fortunately the box of the little sled was 
short enough, so that with his back against the back 
of the seat, he could reach the front of it with his feet 
and brace himself solidly in position; and realizing that 
their lives now depended on the strength and fidelity: of 
the horse, just as the stout old lady was gently lifted 
from her seat and floated back over the top of the cut- 
ter, crying: “O, father, help me!” he with one hand threw. 
back to her an end of the bed quilt that had been lying 
across his lap, and with the other guided the faithful old 
mare straight toward the opposite shore; and while the 
frightened old lady floated far astern, clinging for life 
to the towline of the bed quilt, the mare swam on for 
twenty yards, where she found good footing on the 
gently sloping ice, and soon they both were safely drawn 
ashore. : 

They now wrung the water from their garments and 
wrappings as best they could, and again seating them- 
selves in the cutter and wrapping up in the wet coverings, 
they plied the whip as the honest old mare had never 
felt before, and as no human habitation stood between 
them and the Des Moines River, no pause was made un- 
til the house of a neighbor was reached in the timber 
along its banks. 

Fortunately, the weather continued fine, and though 
the old gentleman was upward of 70 years of age, and 
the old lady a person all unusued to hardship or ex- 
posure, no permanent ill effects followed the sufferings 
of the homeward ride. Orin BELKNAP. 





In the Adirondacks. 


Oxp Force, N. Y., Sept. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Connected with the sad occurrence at Blue Mountain 
Lake; when Judge Storrs “accidentally” mistook his friend 
for a deér and shot him, is. the fact that this eminent 
jurist was a transgressor of the game laws of the State 
of New York, which prohibit “floating” for deer. It is 
strprising that he should have set such an example, but 
he probably did not expect that his “sin would find him 
out.” In what a curious attitude would he stand, or 
sit, if here upon the bench of this State and called upon 
to try a poor layman for a like offense! 


If you should be told that deer are “increasing” in this 
great forest, don’t you believe it. Few people qualified to 
judge believe that they are “holding their own,” and fear 
eventual extermination. There is very little “protection” 
tor them, except on principle, for not all men _ willingl:; 
transgress the Jaws, whether a ‘“‘protector” may be in their 
vicinity or not. Hundreds of deer are killed in violation 
ef law—I m‘ght say in defiance of law—and. for each 
hundred killed I doubt if there is an average of one 
prosecution. If it were not for that part of the game 
law which places restrictions on railroads and express 
companies, ‘there would be no end to the illegal slaughter. 





It seems to me that the article by Mr. Avis on “Manli- 
ness and Sport” in some respects answers itself, yet some- 
thing remains to be said, I think. While he declares him- 
self to be in favor of “killing game for sport,” he as- 
serts that “while the legitimate act of killing an an:mal in 


’6os—on the left bank of the Des Moines River, nea a, ‘the field may not be a strictly manly proceeding, yet ne.ther 


station named Jackson, and, in the latter part of the 
winter of 1868-9 bus‘ness that could not be omitted or 
postponed called him and my stepmother to the em- 
bryo village of Spirit Lake, Iowa, some eighteen miles 
distant. Choosing a morning that promised unusually 
fine weather for the coming day, they set forth in a home- 
made, one-horse cutter, drawn by the old family mare, a 
strong animal, both active and willing, and in every way 
reliable; and proceeded without delay or trouble to the 
village, and their business disposed of, were ready for 
the return journey shortly after noon. The road from 
Jackson to Spirit Lake skirted the south shore of the 
lake that gave its name to the village for a distance of 
several miles; and on the way to the village my father 
had noted that when the shore of the lake was reached 
the road forked, and the larger part of the small amount 
of midwinter travel had evidently taken to the icy sur- 
face of the lake, where for a long distance toward the 
village the dm roadway over the ice of the lake could 
be plainly followed by the eye—sometimes at a long 
way from the shore. However, he took the land road, 
and meeting with considerable difficulty from drifted 
snow at the few points where the low brush timber of 
the lake shore had prevented the snow from being ham- 
mered into hard roadway by the blizzards of early win- 
ter, he determined to return by the trail over the ice. 

The surface of the lake was covered with ice of sev- 
eral feet in thickness, and no thought of danger from 
thin ice troubled them; but they had yet.to learn of the 
terrible power of the frost king, and of the fantastic 
pranks he sometimes played with the icy surfaces of the 
northern lakes. All unconscious of impending peril, on 
their return they sped along over the smooth surface of 
the lake seated low down in the little cutter, and well 
wrapped up, while the fa'thful-old mare, with outstretched 
neck and nimble feet, was busily pushing the miles be- 
hind them at a rate that promised an early return to the 
warm stable she was striving for. 

Finally my father became aware that they were grad- 
ually traveling up grade; but so very gentle was their 
ascent, and such an utter sameness met the eye as he 
glanced ahead through the sunlit glare of the ice, that 
the significance of the matter did not dawn upon him 
until the old mare—still trotting swiftly along—suddenly 
commenced to slide down a smooth incline nearly as 
steep as a house roof! An instant after, as the little 
sled rose to the summit, to their horror they saw at a 
glance that, for a long distance toward the shore and 
far out into the lake, a mighty wrinkle had ‘heaved the 


thick ice high in air; that the mare had stepped, and .- 


the cutter was now sliding across the wide crack in’the 
ice caused by the upheaval; and “that squarely in front 
and yards in width—and into which they were now 
irresi moving—lay a vast canal of unknown depth 





wis it unmanly.” If “legitimate,” how can it be “unman 
le’? Again, if it be not “strictly manly,’ must not the 
negative intervene and classify it as being “unmanly” ? 
One cannot serve both God and Mammon; that which 
is not “strictly manly” must of necessity be “unmanly.” 
The boy with the air gun shoots birds for sport. Does 
Mr. Avis: approve of ths? True, he is not shooting 
“game,” but as he is killing for sport is he doing an 
act more deplorable than he who kills game for sport? 
in brief, when is the justification for killing any of God’s 
creatures simply for “sport”? I can see nothing of “d.g- 
nity,’ “bravery” or “boldness” in the man who slaugh- 
ters simply for “sport.” 

Is it not’time to cease characterizing the killing of men 
by hunters as “accidents”? According to the lexicogra 
phers, an ‘accident is an occurrence which can not be 
avoided. To mistake a man for a deer can be avoided, 
therefore aw ‘‘accident” does not arise from such an error. 
‘To characterize such killing as carelessness or heedlessness 
1s too mild; moral guilt really attaches to the act, for the 
killer does not: exercise ether the reason or intelligence 
with which he is supposed to be’ endowed. A capable 
hunter will nevér fire by guess; thateis; he will always 
be sure of the object’at which he fires, takimg no chances. 
With this rule closely followed. by inexperienced hunters, 
they will have very infrequent occas.on to bemoan the 
killing of a friend or companion: Remember the saying 
of Davy Crockett, ‘Be sure you are right and then go 
ahead.” : 





The story is current in’ the*Adirondacks and quite gen- 
crally. believed, that ‘the Central Railroad management 
is to acqu:re several hotel properties and operate them— 
notably the Stevens House, at Lake Placid, and Paul 
Smith's. A large hotel on the Fourth Lake of the Fulton 
Chain is, also said to be projected, on real estate owned 
by Dr. Webb. 





The.development of the first.four lakes of this chain 
during. the last fourteen years, has been marvelous. 
When I came through the chain from Paul Smith's in 
1888, a small house on Cedar Island (Fourth Lake), a log 
house on Third Lake, and an indifferent building at the 
foot of the chain, where the large and commodious Forge 
Honse now stands, were the only structures to be séen, 
with the possible exception of Lou Woods’. Now the 
Arrow Head, Rock Point Inn, Eagle Bay, Cedar Island, 
-oBald Mountain House, and the Forge are excellent and 

well-patronized hostelries, and about two hundred and 
-cfifty..or -more.-camps line the shores, among them the 
~late ex-President Tison’s, now occupied by his widow. 
he Gentral. Railroad Company owns the steamboats 


“*which. ply upon these lakes at extortionate rates of fare, 
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also the two miles of railroad. from the main line to Old 
Forge, upon which the fare is twenty-five cents. 





The railroad from the main line at Clearwater to 
Raquette Lake, touches the head of Fourth Lake, and 
by that route many guests of the upper hotels go, so that 
road controls all travel by boat or railroad. While the rail- 
road is said to be owned by a private company of nabobs, 
it is really a part of the Central’s system. A considerable 
part of this road is upon State land, in direct violatioz of 
the constitutional declaration that the public lands “shall 
not be sold, leased, or otherwise disposed of,” and yet 
there was no State authority to interfere while the road 
was being built. Poor State! The goose is almost 
wholly bereft of feathers, and very soon private interests 
will take the goose itself. The forest is doomed; it must 
be lost to the people through private:greed and official dis- 
henesty. The evils cry to heaven, but there is none to 
abate them. The people are powerless; their representa- 
tives are omnipotent. 





In front of this, the Forge House, lie several castings 
which it is said, represent an expenditure of something 
like $100,000. A century ago John Brown came here from 
Boston and bought 300,000 acres of forest, since known as 
the “Brown tract.” Subsequently his son-in-law, a 
Frenchman, was associated w.th him in an attempt to 
establish a colony and make a clearing for raising produce 
for its support, and opening an iron mine for employ- 
ment. A foundry was built, forging apparatus installed 
(hence Old Forge) and one ton of iron had been pro- 
duced when the enterprise collapsed. The son-in-law, 
who had been left in sole possession of the property, 
made a last draft on a Boston bank, which was dis- 
henored because of the bank’s knowledge of the fallacy of 
the undertaking, whereupon. the manager of the property 
went to the mine and there shot himself. The colony at 
once disbanded, and the members of it emerged from the 
forest as best they could, with considerable amounts of 
money due, leaving herds of cattle and flocks of sheep to 
run wild or die, the latter being their fate. It was a 
curious, visionary project which possessed John Brown, 
robbing him of his fortune and making a physical wreck 
cf him. His son-in-law was doubtless insane. There are 
various evidences still remain.ng of this wild adventure 
and the dreams of the adventurers, which with other 
facts would make a lengthy historical chapter. And “Old 
forge” is likely to live as a name indefinitely for that 
for which it stands. There are other historic incidents 
and events connected with the place fit for a second 


chapter. DD: He: 





A Summer on the Labrador. 


\ ROCK-BOUND coast, massive, irregular and bleak, with 
here and there a bunch of stunted birch or spruce, a 
patch of drifted snow or a few sod-covered huts, the 
Atlantic Ine of the Labrador Peninsula extends from 
the Strait of Belle Isle to Cape Chidley, a distance of 
nearly seven hundred miles. With~its whole length 
indented by numerous bays and inlets, some of which 
stretch many miles into the interior, a line which fol- 
lowed the coast would of course exceed this distance 
many times. Numberless islands, barren of all growth 
other than that of moss and lichen, and without any 
uniform shape or size, skirt the coast almost continuous- 
ly, in some places: extending seaward for twenty-five 
miles, 

The mainland, however, does not carry out the idea 
of barrenness suggested by these islands, for over most 
of the length of the peninsula a thick growth of low 
shrubs and berry vines is found, and in the southern 
hzlf, in the swampy ground and around the heads of 
bzys, a fair growth of birch, spruce and fir. Labrador 
was first visited by Lief, son of Eric the Red, about the 
year 1,000, and from its desolate rocky coast, he called it 
Helluland, “Strong Land.” In 1498 Sebastian Cabot 
skirted the whole coast to beyond Cape Chidley, and in 
1504 the town of Brest was founded by the French on 
3radore Bay, near the Strait of Belle Isle. Whether 
the name Labrador is derived from “La Bradore,”’ the 
name of a Basque whaler who settled early on the 
coast, or from the Portuguese word for laborer, from 
the fact that Corteral in the early part of the sixteenth 
century brought home a cargo of natives as slaves, or as 
some clam, from ‘“La-bras-d’or,” from its supposed 
mineral richness, seems to be unsettled. Among the in- 
habitants and fishermen who frequent the coast it is 
known simply as “The Labrador.” Its ‘total area com- 
prises about 500,000 square miles, of which a large part 
between Hudson and Ungava bays is wholly unknown, 
except to the wandering bands of Eskimos whose hunts 
eccasionally take them inland. That part of Labrador 
including the coast line is under the jurisdiction of 
Newfoundland, having been annexed by the’ British Gov- 
ernment in 1763. In 1774 it was placed under the juris- 
dicticn of Canada, and in 1809 was again annexed to 
Newfoundland, to whose Government it is still united. 

The cruise of a Newfoundland “fisherman” to this 
coast is not an unusual event. Every year during the 
carly summer months from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand vessels varying in size from twenty-five to 
seventy-five tons, leave all parts of the Newfoundland 
coast and make up the great Labrador codfishing fleet, 
whose catch is finally distributed principally among the 
countries bordering On the Mediterranean. 

This industry takes men, women and children in large 
numbers from Newfoundland, and the summer is ‘passed 
by them either on the schooners or in the temporary 
summer huts. There is much of a heroic nature in the 
lives cf the peoplt engaged in this industry. Venturing 
in-vessels cften unfitted to withstand the severe weather 
niet, to a coast which has neither lighthouse, buoy, nor 
any guide (other than occasional “American men,” signi- 
fying bold shore), which is imperfectly charted and an 
accurate knowledge of which can only be gained by re- 
peated visits, they undergo much privation and hard- 
ship, often suffering shipwreck and the loss of the sum- 
mer’s work. The cruise of the Lily of the North, a “fish- 
erman” of eighty tons, during the summer of 1900, how- 
ever, combined an unusual errand with several unex- 
pected, if not unusual, incidents: While it was originally 
intended that contact with the Labrador shore should be 
simply incidental to the trip, circumstances left no choice 
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but that we should spon the summer on this coast, and 
thai the rocks of. Paul’s Harbor, Black Island, should 
furnish a final resting place for the schooner. Chartered 
to land a cargo of stores at Jensen's whaling station on 
Cape Haven, Baffin Land, and to bring back the accumu- 
lated supply of oil, bone, ivory and fur, the Lily left 
Halifax July 17 with a crew of six and four passengers. 
The trip to Sydney. Cape Breton, was lengthened by calm 
weather for two days after leaving Halifax, but enlivened 
by the schools of porpoises and small whales which 
or about the schooner off the Nova Scotia coast. 

ydney is known chiefly as the home of the great 
Dominion coal mines, the terminal of the steamer Bruce 
connecting with the Newfoundland railway, and as the 
oe of departure of several recent Arctic expeditions. 

e were disappointed to find that the Peary relief ship 
Windward had left for the north two days before our 
arrival. 

It was with many regrets that we parted company 
with two of our number, both enthusiasfic Aretic ex- 
plerers, who had come with us to Halifax and continued 
on to Sydney on learning of our stop there. As they 
turned southward on the afternoon of the 23d, we sailed 
away from Sydney, laying a course down the Cape Breton 
coast, past St. Paul’s Island, and Cape St. George, into 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. A thick fog enveloped every- 
thing in the Gulf on the morning of the 26th, but with a 
strong southerly wind we were making fast progress 
toward the Strait of Belle Isle. 

With sail “wing and wing’ and supposing ourselves to 
be fifteen miles off the Newfoundland coast, Jack, who 
was at the wheel at the time, discovered breakers directly 
ahead, about half-past two in the afternoon. A sudden call 
to Capt. B. brought everybody on deck, and ahead, not 
fifty yards off, we saw a white line of foaming water. 

With quick judgment the Captain took in the situation, 
ordered the wheel over, and the main boom, which for- 
tunately we were carrying on the starboard side, hauled 
in. Everybody pulled with a will. As the Lily swung 
into the wind the fore boom jibed over with a bang and 
we skirted the shore for a quarter of a mile before losing 
sight of the breakers. How many fect further we could 
have gone without striking we shall never know, but a 
good view of the low, sandy beach convinced us that 
it was a poor place to end the cruise, but an excellent one 
to reach shore, from such a situation as ours might have 
been. The tremendous tide which is always a source of 
danger to navigation in the Gulf and Strait of Belle 
Isle had carried us inside of Point Raiche, and the thick 
fog had prevented our knowledge of it. We spoke two 
schooners, laid our course, and by night were well into 
the Strait of Belle Isle. 

The combination of the wind and tide made a choppy 
sea in the strait, and the night was an uncomfortable 
one for all hands. Soon after dark the wind died out, 
leaving us at the mercy of the tremendous seas, and we 
bobbed about like a pea in a drum. New lights on the 
Newfoundland shore, of which we had no record, con- 
fused our position, and the break of day was welcome, 
bringing as it did a calmer sea and a light fair breeze. 

As we came on deck the Labrador shore was in plain 
view—a rocky, barren coast, rising from the sea in irregu- 
lar shape from 500 to 1,000 feet, with plentiful patches 
of snow to be seen. Directly astern was a small ice- 
berg, while ahead and over toward the Newfoundland 
shore we counted eight or ten much larger ones. We 
were continually in sight of great numbers of these islands 
of ice during the day, some with great patches, of dirt 
sticking to their sides, showing that at some time they 
had turned completely over, bringing up from the bottom 
mud and sand; others with blue veins running in hori- 
zontal lines over their surface, caused by the fresh water 
streams while the berg was in glacier form. These bergs 
are a great danger to navigation owing to the large part 
and the irregular shape under water, and the schooners 
give them a wide berth. 

The Labrador shore and the Strait of Belle Isle during 
July and August perhaps furnish the best place on the 
continent to see these monster cakes of ice. They are 
brought south from a great territory of Arctic waters by 
the strong current which makes up the shore, and are 
seen in almost every conceivable size and shape. 

As we neared Cape Charles, in the distance was one 
which assumed the perfect shape of a twenty-story sky- 
scraper, while all around us were those of smaller dimen- 
sions and of irregular shape. On our near approach 
usua'ly a great flock of gulls would rise from the top or 
from some crevice, only to settle back again upon our 
reaching a safe distance. 

We passed Henley and the “Devil’s Dining Table” dur- 
ing the afternoon, and just at sunset rounded Cape 
Charles, with its few fishermen’s cottages tucked away 
almost out of sight between the rocks. It was here that 
the Miranda, on her memorable cruise of 1894, put in 
after colliding with an iceberg and before returning to 
St. John’s for repairs. 

We headed for Assizes Harbor, sailing through narrow 

channels and skirting high headlands, finally dropping 
“anchor in a beautiful little harbor almost completely 
landlocked. Five other schooners were also anchored 
there, and within a short distance were three icebergs, 
white, silent and ghostly, as they rose out of the water 
inte the darkness. Assizes Harbor is but a short distance 
from Battle Harbor, and we crossed in a few minutes the 
next morning. 

Battle Harbor is the principal port and capital of 
Labrador. As far as we could learn it gets its name 
from a battle once fought between the Eskimos, who 
formerly inhabited the coast as far. south as the Strait 
of Belle Isle, and the fishermen. It is a prosperous fish- 
ing settlement, and supports a church, school, deep-sea 
mission, hospital and sailors’ home. 

We had noticed a decided change in the temperature 
since coming through the strait, due no doubt to the 
Arctic current and to the abundance of ice floating about. 
Unable to make headway against the stiff nor’easter, 
which blew after we left Battle Harbor, we put into Ship 
Harbor about dark, and found a little settlement of a 
dozen huts at the head of a narrow channel, which makes 
in for half a mile between precipitous cliffs. 

This was on Saturday night, which meant that we 

a cus- 
shermen that no vessel shall 
; nor is any work done about 
that necessary for comfort. 


must spend until Monday morning here, it 
tom observed a the fi 

leave a harbor on 
the schooners other 


Fish caught Saturday with no time to salt them away be- 
fore Sunday, are put in-bags and hung over the side of 
the vessel until Monday morning. Often anchored in com- 
pany with fifty or sixty Ss, we did not see a 
single anchor raised on a Sunday during the summer. 
One would hardly expect to find this custom among a 
“people whose season at the best is short, whose income 
is correspondingly small, and who must depend to a lar, 
extend upon fair winds to cover the long distances of the 
coast, but we were impressed by its very general ob- 
servance, 


At Ship Harbor we visited the owner of the fishing 
privilege and leader of the settlement. A man past mid- 
» dle age of medium height and stocky build, with a bright 
eye and bushy whiskers, he looked the typical fisherman 
and gave us a cordial welcome to his summer home. 
These temporary houses are for the most part built with a 
light wooden frame and covered with sod, some with an 
inverted boat for the roof, with walls of sod,-and many 
built of sod alone. The interior is of equal simplicity. 
In some of the larger stations where the fishing is con- 
trolled by one man, and his helpers are all “sharemen,”: 
an occasional neat frame house is found with a degree of 
comfort not to be expected. 

The subjects of conversation among the large class of 
fishermen are few, and confined almost wholly to that of 
their voyage and the conditions which go to make it a 
success or a failure. Fish of course is the chief topic, and 
the state of the fishing up or down the shore is the first 
question passed between stranger or acquaintance. Our 
friend at Ship Harbor said that never in his experience 
of thirty years on the Labrador had he known such a 
season for [ate ice, scarcity of fish and a generally back- 
ward summer. The pack ice left Ship Winer July 16, 
and the 28th, the day we reached thete, small bergs and 
plenty of floe ice was to be seen. On learning our des- 
tination and the nature of our errand, he ‘looked doubt- 
ful, shook his head and said: “You'll see plenty of ice 
down north, I guess.” His advice was to put outside of 
the islands and go down outside of the ice pack, even if 
we were obliged to cover an extra couple of hundred 
miles, in order to skirt it. This same advice we received 
from several old-timers along the way, and was the plan 
we had “yo to see carried out on reaching the 
Labrador. But Capt. B. was unwilling to take the chances 
of being driven south by a combination of the Arctic cur- 
rent and the northerly winds, which, contrary to all 
precedent, seemed to be prevailing on the coast. 

On Sunday we took a stroll over the hills, climbed a 
high mountain and had a superb view of the country for 
miles inland. Stretching away as far as the eye could 
reach appeared a rolling plateau, with a succession of 
barfen and snow-patched hills, intersected by many bays 
and inlets, and dotted with numerous lakes. On our re- 
turn to the harbor I was passing the hut of our friend, 
and hearing voices within, entered. I was greeted with 
an inquiry for my friend, and we were soon ‘seated 
around his stove. He said he wanted to tell us some- 
thing. “Did you boys know,” he said, “that it would not 
have been safe some years ago to have been seen going 
over these hills on Sunday with a gun over the shoulder? 
Ii you’d come back at all you would have been without 
your gun.” He explained that among the older school 
of fishermen such things were unknown, and that the 
observance’ of their customs was as strictly euforced 
among strangers. He accepted pleasantly our explana- 
tion, and _ we stored up the’ suggestion for future use. 

From Ship Harbor we made slow progress, owing to 
contrary winds, and made harbors at Domino and Indian 
Tickle. Aug. 1, after a good run of seventy miles, p 
Grady, across the mouth of Hamilton Inlet and by Indi 
Harbor with its Deep-Sea Mission Hospital, we an- 
chored in Ice Tickle, just as the wind left us and a heavy 
rain fell. Aug. 2 came in foggy. About 9 o’clock the sun 
broke through and we left the harbor with a light 
southerly breeze. Hardly half a mile from our anchor- 
age, while running along with another schooner close 
by, and in trying to avoid a well-known rock, we ran 
directly on another. A sudden grating sound and light 
shock was all the warning we had, and we thought we 
were sliding over all right; but a second shock brought 
us to a standstill. An examination showed plenty of 
water under the bows, about twelve feet over 
the starboard side amidships and eight to port. 
Our consort immediately anchored and sent her 
sturdy crew aboard. The tide was within less 
than half an hour of high, and a red to be falling, so 
that quick work was necessary. anchor was put out 
over the starboard stern, but the united effprts of fifteen 
men could not stir her. - Appearances certainly suggested 
a sudden ending of the cruise, with but a small part of 
the journey covered, and the object of the expedition 
not accomplished. It was impossible to pull her off, and 
the only course seemed to be ta shift the cargo from the 
after hatch and wait for the next tide. The captain, who 
had come to our assistance, said as he could be of no 
further use, he had too much at stake to delay longer, 
having already been delayed in his cruise. But “if there 
was any danger I’d stay all summer,” he said. “Many 
a good craft and cargo has been left on the rocks before,” 
was his comforting remark as he left us. 

That afternoon we brought pork, bread, molasses, coal, 
coffee and a variety of articles out of the after hatch, 
stowing it all- across the bows. The hours we spent 


after this work was done lying about the deck waiting for . 


high water will always be remembered. An unusual 
anxious expression was noticeable on the face of each 
member of the crew. Every man had at some previous 
time been wrecked, some more than once; and the stories 
of past experience, of battles on the sealers, against icy 
storms in the early spring, against t winds and seas, 
of being thrown on the rocks, and of the suffering caused 
by the loss of a summer’s work, all this ad to the 
seriousness of the moment. 

Toward night, as the tide began to rise, an anchor 
was carried out from the ‘starboard bow, and about 9 
os a hour’s hard wofk at the windlass, she 

id into deep water. Getting under way at eight we 
encountered a gale from the northeast, and put into 
Sloop Harbor, in company with twenty-five other 


schooners. After the gale came a calm, and then. a 


Sunday, in all three of’ wait 


the northeast, and we took refuge in Holton. A good 


or trout fishing here Compensated somewhat for the 
de 


elay. At Turnavik everybody was busy and happy. 
Fish were running plentifully and boatload after boat- 
load was brought in to be split, salted and packed 
away until September,- when they are washed, dried and 
taken aboard the steamers which are chartered by the 
larger rators to call during September for that pur- 
pose. The fish are caught either in traps, with hooks 
and lines, or with jiggers. 

Capelin were as plentiful as the cod. They are a small 
fish, resembling in appearance a smelt, and are used as 
bait for the cod, often for dog food, and not infrequently 
as’ food for the fishermen. 

The fishing at Turnavik is controlled by a member of 
a family of famous Arctic navigators, who was connected 
with the Bradford expedition into the Arctic regions on 
the Panther in 1868. His son was mate on the Peary 
ship Windward in 1898-99, and during the two days we 
were held there by calms, we heard many interesting tales 
of Arctic adventure. 

From Turnavik to Hopedale is thirty miles in a 
straight course, between the islands, and we reached 
there Aug. 11, just as a stiff northeaster struckeus, with 
rain and fog, and prevented further progress. 

Going into Hopedale we passed several Eskimos in 
their fishing boats coming in from their camps for Sun- 
day at the station. They were the first we had seen on 
the coast, and were objects of much interest. We passed 
within hailing distance of one, and after exchanging the 
usual “Oksunai” (greeting), we inquired if he had any 
fish. His reply was “little,” and in answer to our ques- 
tion, “‘Any fish at Hopedale?” shouted back, “I suppose.” 
Hopedale was founded by the Moravian missionaries in 
1776, and is the second oldest station on the coast. The 

‘skimos here number about 180, a small proportion of 
whom, however, are of pure blood, and at the time of our 
stop they were mostly away, engaged in the cod fishery. 

The long establishment of the missionaries here and 
many years of contact with the fishermen have intro- 
duced many European customs of dress, living and food, 
so that the primitive life can no longer be seen. They 
live in wooden huts and support themselves by fishing for 
the cod, seal and salmon in summer, and hunting the 
caribou and fur animals in winter. They are able to 
trade with the missionaries the results of their hunting 
and fishing for bread, molasses, powder, shot, etc. 
Most of the younger Eskimos at Hopedale can write, the 
children attending school for certain periods during the 
winter. They have the Bible and Sankey’s hymns in 
their language, and the only encouragement needed for 
them to sing the hymn book through from beginning to 
end is a willing audience. Sunday evening after church 
in the mission chapel, we visited a hut where a number 
of the Eskimos had collected, and- were given a recital 
ef hymns with accompaniment of the accordeon. The 
men and women all sing well, joining in the different 
parts and maintaining for the most part a fair degree of 
harmony. The station shows the expenditure of much 
labor on the part of the missionaries, 

Paths have been laid out through the woods with seats 
erected at various points, and the gardens of cabbage, 
lettuce, turnips and potatoes, as well as the beds of 
pansies, daisies and poppies, looked surprisingly thrifty 
when the short season which they are allowed is con- 
sidered. It made an interesting start the next morning 
to see all of the fifty schooners heave anchor and leave 
the harbor together, and out through Hopedale Run, 
where a head wind was encountered, quick work and 


clear of the rocks and of each other. 

ere seemed to be no end to the contrary winds, and 
consequently slow progress, and we put in to Cape 
Harrigan Harbor and Quirk Tickle on our way north 
until the 15th, when we reached Ford’s Harbor, so named 
from the family who have been the solitary residents and 
undisputed landlords for seventy-five years. Gales, calms, 
fogs and rocks had so delayed our progress since reach- 
ing the Labrador shore that for some time we had felt 
many doubts as to the possibility of being able to reach 
Cape Haven. The same opinion prevailed among all 
whose advice we sought, and was to the effect that even 
if the Lily was able to reach Cape Haven and return, it 
would not now be possible to accomplish it in the time at 
our disposal. Much as we regretted leaving the expedi- 
tion, which we were interested in seeing successfully car- 
ried out, and giving up the chance of getting among the 
walrus and polar bears in Hudson Straits, and the primi- 
tive Eskimos of Baffin Land, it seemed our only course, 
and we made preparations to leave the schooner at Ford’s 
Harbor. Our plan was to go from there to Nain, and 
camp in the intericr until the mail steamer should call 
again. Efforts to get any of the Ford family to guide 
us to Nain, about twenty miles inland, were fruitless on 
account of the run of codfish, which had just commenced, 
and the prevalence of the grip, which incapacitated sev- 
eral of the family. Our crew rowed us across to a sum- 
mer camp of Nain Eskimos, and there we bargained with 
a native by the very un-Eskimoish name of Levi Frye, tu 
land us and our outfit at Nain. . 

It was nearly 6 o'clock when we had finished loading 
our baggage, provisions 4nd camp outfit into Levi’s boat, 
and soon after, with wishes of good luck from all 
hands, we sailed away, heading into a narrow channcl 
which leads for some distance between the high rocky 
sides of two islands, toward Nain. We had made the 
schooner our home for just four weeks, and had become 
so used to the attractiveness of our plain and healthy liv- 
ing, our comradeship with the captain and crew, and to 
the many interesting incidents connected with. the liic 
among the fishermen, that it was with no small regret 
that we left all this to enter upon new experiences. 

Wind and tide turned against us about 10 o'clock, and 
with a s tion from Levi of “Plenty tide; no row,” 
we camped a few feet back from the shore. 

Levi got us started soon after light the next morning, 
and we went along merrily enough until the tide again 
turned against us. With Nain in plain sight, with no 
wind, a d tide, with mosquitoes playing havoc with 
every exposed part of one’s person, the last five miles 
was tedious as e ting. At last about 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon we ited our outfit on the deck of 
the missionary schooner Idalia, anchored close in, not 
daring to risk putting it within reach of the voracious 
“huskies,” which will devour anything, from a tent peg 


4 om seamanship was much in evidence in the efforts to 
on, 
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to: as the opportunity offers, Three 
—_ in. le, we were _ an Eskimo -_ 
_ separated from its mother, a ng to fal; 
was pounced tpon by a pack of dogs, an ‘ore assist- 
ance could reach it was torn to pieces. are ; 

Observation during our stay among them justified this 
reputation. Some of them show much intelli e, how- 
ever, and they form a most important part of the estab- 
lishment of an inhabitant of “the Labrador.” During the 
summer they find plenty of food among the refuse of 
the fishing, and save the continual fighting among them- 
selves spend most of the time in sleeping. Winter is 
their busy season, as they furnish the only means of 
locomotion for the missionaries, natives and _ settlers. 
Exercised continually in drawing the “comitek,” with 
only such food at hand as can be carried or may be 
killed en route, at the end of a day’s run they are indeed 
ravenous. 

Mr. Stecker, a missionary, who has made many long 
trips during the winter among the Eskimos around 
Nachrak and Cape Chidley, told us of the absolute need 
that. upon stopping at night for camp, while one man 
built the snow house and another gathered material for 
a fire, a third should watch the dogs lest they eat the 
seal skin harness in which they are driven, or fall upon 
and devour one another. Under good condition a day’s 
run of from fifty to seventy-five miles is not unusual, 
and there is a tale about a team of twelve dogs having 
made the distance between Hopedale and Nain, 114 miles, 
in one day. 

The first attempt to start a missionary station on the 
Labrador coast was at Cape Aillik, in 1751, and resulted 
in the death of the missionaries and their companions 
at the hands of the natives. Nain was founded in 1770, 
and is the oldest station on the coast. The Eskimos at 
Nain number at present 280. About Nain, which is in 
latitude 56, there is a sufficient growth of trees to supply 
all the wants for building purposes and for fuel, so, as at 
Hopedale, the Eskimos live in wooden huts adjoining the 
missionary house and chapel. C. S. Hawkins. 

{10 BE CONTINUED.] 


Potholes and Sport. 


Cuartestown, N. H., Sept. 9.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: It was very sad news to hear from Kelpie a 
week since that Old Hickory had been obliged to leave 
camp under the care of a physician. We can only hope 
for the best, and that he may yet be restored to chronicle 
more “Camps of the Kingfishers.” Sorrow as we may, 
the old ranks are thinning, and though fresh recruits, and 
good sportsmen, too, fall into line, they can never fill 
gaps in the hearts of the veterans, though they may 
close the ranks. 

I am sorry Mr. Stewart misunderstood me in regard to 
the glacial theory concerning potholes. I did not mean 
to accuse him of holding it, but merely quoted it as he 
did himself, to show that those which he has found in 
North Carolina were entirely out of the reach of the 
supposed glacial action. I should like to see one of the 
garnets which he says served as “drills”; all the holes 
that I have been able to examine have been either partly 
filled with quartz gravel, or empty, as if subsequent 
freshets had washed them out. I never found any large 
stones in them, as is sometimes said to be the cause of 
them, All that I have seen have been in the primitive 
granite, and all with the exception of the “Devil’s Pulpit,” 
quoted in my last, have been in the site of present water- 
falls, but that one is so high on a hillside that it was 
evidently ground out in some early geological period, 
since which the Merrimac Valley has undergone great 
changes, for the present falls at Amoskeag are four 
miles east of the said potholes. : 

I have been amused as well as interested in the de- 
scriptions on “sport” which have been going on in 
Forest AND STREAM the last few weeks, and in noting 
the different views expressed, and I think Webster gives 
the explanation very simply, when he describes “sport 
as a name for all amusement, backed by Dryden, Mil- 
ton and Shakespeare, and “sportsman” as a term.applied 
especially to the devotees of “field sports”—hunting, 
shooting and fishing. I agree with Coahoma in the main, 
though I find the mame of the author of the dictionary 
as far back in Scripture as the Flood, instead of dating 
from Belshazar’s Feast! ; ; 

I think we may safely leave the designation to Webster 
and follow the classification according to English cus- 
tom, whence the turfman, the golfer and the cricketer, 





although all i in recreations classed as “sport” 
by Strutt, in his English Sports and Pastimes,’ are 
distinctly differentiated from the “sportsman” “par ex- 


cellence” who follows the rod and gun. Bear and bull 
baiting, dog fighting and various other old pastimes have 
either become extinct, or relegated to the control of the 
criminal courts, and may be excluded from any lists of sport. 

Now, to turn to another of the various questions dis- 
cussed under this head, it may be safely said, that the 
primitive sportsman was — and simply a “pot- 
hunter” ! meat of all the game he captured went to 
the larder, the hides to the tanner, while the horns and 
heads, or other uneatable portions, were used to decorate 
his dwelling, be it hunting lodge or baronial hall. In 
the old feudal times, all the game was considered the 
property of the king, but as the power of the people in- 
creased, it in Europe transferred to the land- 
holders, where it now remains, while, when this new 
country was settled, following, but reversing the cele- 


brated dictum of Louis XIV., “?’Etat, c’est moi,” or “Iam . 


the State,” the State became the king, and the prop- 
erty in the game is held as being vested in it. : 
“The European sportsman is also, to some extent, legi- 
timately a “market-hunter.” The game belongs to him, 
it is raised on his own estate at his own expense. He 
pays for , shelter and winter food, and com- 
pensates his tenant farmers for any damage done to 
their crops in the summer, and it is considered as proper 
’ surplus not consumed by himself and 
farmer to raise sell chickens 
With us the case is yey the 
ing but. the powder and 


he uses oecoy property of the State, 
‘rin tier words of his god citizens at large, that he 


the proceeds. Pastime. 


I must confess ‘myself to having been all’ my life to 
some extent a “pot-hunter.” That 1s to say, all the game 
which I ever-captured or: déstroyed, whether fur, or 
feather; has at once found its way to my table for con- 
sumption, or to those of one or two near neighbors; none 
has ever been wasted. Like Didymus, I know nothing of 
big-game hunting; I never had a chance, but I think I 
should have enjoyed it when I was young and able, and 
I have no slurs to throw on those who do, provided they 
make a legitimate use of their game. The Creator gave 
us the good things of this world to use, and not to’ waste, 
and I have no patience with those who slaughter a lordly 
elk or moose for the sake of his teeth or horns, and leave 
the carcass rotting in the woods; or with the taxidermists 
who aid and abet them, for by the help of these same 
taxidermists the herd of buffalo in the Yellowstone Park 
has been nearly destroyed. The biggest animal I ever 
shot was a twenty-five-pound porcupine, which I dropped 
from a tall tree, thinking it was a raccoon, and I have 
been sorry for it ever since. I have seen deer, at Diamond 
Ponds and Connecticut Jakes, when trout fishing, but was 
never there in the open season. I think my- youthful 
experience in “stalking” gray squirrels might turn to 
some use in deer hunting. Game was never pleny 
enough in New Ruslana ioe me to find any to spare, 
though I have provided many.a good family dinner in the 
course of sixty-five years, but I have often reeled up my 
line and unjointed my rod long before dark while the 
trout were still biting, when the weight of my creel told 
me that I had enough for breakfast or. dinner, as the 
case might be, and had had a delightful afternoon in the 
fields and woods. Enough for the present. Vien 
on W. 


The Nature of Sport. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

When I read Coahoma’s latest contribution to the dis- 
cussion of sport, my first thought was that I could well 
afford to let it go unanswered, for he appeals for a 
decision of the issue between us to a court which has 
already decided that issue in a manner’ that is entirely 
satisfactory to me: Witness the increase of laws which 
restrain the pot-hunter, and the rapid increase in num- 
bers of that class of sportsmen who practice field sports 
in accordance with Webster’s definition of the word 
sport. , However, my second thought is that it would be 
a courtesy on my part to correct a few false impres- 
sions which Coahoma seems to be laboring under, and 
therefore I will reply briefly. 

Our personal feelings are not germane to.the question 
which we are discussing, and quite likely are sub- 
jects of no great interest to the readers of Forest AND 
STREAM, still, as Coahoma appears to be concerned about 
mine, I would assure him that our pleasant little debate 
has afforded me some amusement, but has excited no 
indignation within me. Therefore, it will be apparent 
to him that he has wasted considerable effort in his 
“endeavor to mollify” a phantom of his own imagination. 

My thanks are due Coahoma for his allusion to the 
domestic dog which hunts solely for diversion, though 
I scarcely expected his aid in substantiating my side of 
this controversy. It is not my intention to combat 
Coahoma’s theories, for they are of such a nature that 
they can be neither proved or disproved. But when he 
makes a deduction from those theories, and tells us 
“that the procurement of something useful as a result 
of the chase is an essential element of true sport,” 
neither his theories nor facts sustain him, and even the 
dogs which he invokes refuse to do so. 

I have been taught that dictionaries were created to 
give us correct definitions of words, but since Coahoma’s 
ipse dixit, what must we believe? He not only dis- 
credits Webster’s unabridged, but he also assigns its 
authorship to “Uncle Daniel.” In the latest revision of 
this work great effort and large sums of money were 
expended to secure the ‘services of the greatest living 
lexicographers, men eminent as specialists in the de- 
partments which they were to edit. If Coahoma’s claims 
to superior wisdom and power are well founded, how did 
it happen that he was not selected to perform this great 
work? ; 

If Coahoma will take the trouble to read my original 
article on the subject of sport carefully, he may dis- 
cover that I made no attempt to establish kinship be- 
tween athletic games and field sports, and that what he 
has said in regard to this is simply another case in 
which he has “mollified” another phantom of his imagina- 
tion. ° 

There certainly is diversion in these games, and there- 
fore I can see no impropriety in referring to them as 
sports, at least until Coahoma is recognized as supreme 
authority and our dictionaries are revised in accordance 
with his dictum. 

I have always believed that sportsmen as a class are 
possessed of a fair share of philanthropy, but Coahoma 
“puts me to shame,” for we must infer from what he 
says that he believes that sportsmen are so philanthropic 
that their sport in killing “predatory animals” is de- 
rived from their consciousness of having performed an 
act of kindness to their fellow men. e 
possible, a sportsman so imbued with philanthropic im- 

ulses that he will travel, say from England to the Rocky 

ountains, to kill a lion solely for the purpose of pre- 
venting that lion from preying upon domestic creatures 
which perhaps belong to some person whom this sports- 
man never even heard of. hen the imagination is 
trained se it can perform this feat, just to try to imagine a 
fox hunter riding pell mell through a farmer’s crops and 
knocking down fences right mt left in his efforts to 
catch a fox, solely for the purpose of preventing said 
fox from catching the farmer’s chickens. 

I dislike very much to disturb such sublime faith in 
the innate goodness of mankind, but truth compels me 
to point out to Coahoma that sportsmen sometimes rear 
predatory animals artificially, and turn them loose to 
prey upon man’s domestic creatures, and even get laws 
enacted to protect them, so that sport may. be enhanced. 
I have heard of oe exterminators of predatory 
animals, but such men are usually influenced neither 





by sport not philanthropy, but work for pelts and. bounty 
money. 

I have read 
centuries. I 


of the doings. of. sportsmen of the past 
do not know whether Christopher North 








st imagine, if. 


was ene of these sportsmen or not, but if he was, it is 
not a fact to brag about. 

If what I have read is true, it was quite a common 
practice “in ye olden time” for the lord of the baronial 
hall to send forth an army of retainers to herd game in 
a small inclosure, where it could be speared ad libitum 
until the sportsmen’s lust for blood was glutted. This 
sport was usually followed by feast and revelry, and this 
latter part of the programme was considered a success 
when the entire company lay gorged and beastly drunk 
upon the baronial floor. When we turn from such a 
spectacle and view field sports as they are practiced to- 
day, I think it will be conceded that some progress in 
the right direction has been made, and that the typical 
sportsman of the present time operates upon a higher 
plane than did those of “ye olden time.” 

In the affairs of life it is often the case that persons 
who have the accident of wealth at command, buy honors 
and distinction and parade them as something to. which 
they ‘are justly entitled. 

Our sense of justice and our obligations to real merit 
should prompt us to rebuke such practices whenever and 
wherever they occur, 

In field sports this propensity of man to appropriate 
something which he is not. entitled to is illustrated by 
that class of sportsmen who pose as mighty hunters, and 
in proof thereof point proudly to the game heads which 
they have either bought outright, or which have been 
secured for them, as Coahoma says, by paid experts. 
It gives me great pleasure to assure Coahoma that I 
am in full sympathy with him in his denunciation of this 
class of head hunters. 

In my opinion a game head or trophy should always 
symbolize. sportsmanlilke pursuit and capture, but should 
rever be displayed as a symbol of skill except by the 
person who so captured it; otherwise it is only sym- 
bolical of fraud and disgrace. 

It is always the genuine, the valuable, and the highest 
type of things which are counterfeited, and therefore our 
counterfeit sportsmen serve at least one good purpose in 
pointing out the genuine and highest type of sports- 
manship of the present day. 


Jos. W. SHurter. 
Gansevoort, Sept. 6. 





The Law of Forest and Mountain. 


It is often said that there is no law without a penalty. 
This maxim will not bear close scrutiny; and it may not 
be unprofitable to examine a case in which a code depends 
absolutely upon the unforced assent of those to whom it 
applies. We speak of the code which regulates the use of 
private property by woodsmen and mountaineers. The 
mountain hut and. the forest camp, although absolutely 
vunpoliced and practically beyond the jurisdiction of statute 
law, are protected by a sentiment which amounts to law, 
and yet has no recourse against ‘breaches of the custom 
of the region. You may leave your valuables on a trail in 
the Northwest secure of finding them again, and you may, 
under well-understood restrictions, use any camp in the 
woods of Maine or Canada. Similarly the mountain shel- 
ters of the Appalachian or Alpine Clubs, or those erected 
at private expense, are free to all who traverse the moun- 
tains. And the rules for their use by the casual occupant 
are so explicit as to have the value of law, and as binding 
as if a thousand penalties and precedents enforced each 
article. We are dealing with a very different code from 
Mr. Kipling’s “law of the jungle’—the rule “of hoof and 
cf claw”; we are examining the case of men free to be 
lawless, who, under a code of some complexity, are scrup- 
ulously a law unto themselves. 

The limits of mountain law have been recently illus- 
trated among the ice valleys of Mont Blanc. M. Joseph 
Vallot has for twelve years maintained a mountain ob- 
servatory near the summit of this great mountain. The 
building was supplied with the usual instruments, and was 
fvlly provisioned. Near at hand he had erected a moun- 
tain hut for the use of all climbers, which has frequently 
harbored bewildered wanderers on the upper reaches, and 
has undoubtedly been the means of saving many lives. 
This hut proved too narrow for two German tourists who 
decided to make a stay of several days under the Dome 
du Goiter. So, acting under mountain law as they sup- 
posed, they broke into the observatory, helped themselves 
to the provisions, and made themselves free of all its ac- 
commodations, offering on their return to repay the owner 
for the food actually consumed. M. Vallot, learning mean- 
while that his instruments had been disturbed, brought 
suit against the trespassers. 

How jealously mountain law is guarded is shown by 
the protests which everywhere arose in Switzerland. M. 
Vallot had no difficulty in proving himself in the right, 
but the case brought out very clearly certain principles in 
mountaineering ethics. It was shown that the invaders 
were not storm-bound, but could at any time have de- 
scended to the valley.. It was held that they entered the 
observatory, not in their need, but for their greater con- 
venience. Every one declared that they had no right 
merely to prolong a holiday in this fashion, and that 
mountain custom granted them only the occupancy of the 
hut, not the right to enter the larger building or to use 
the provisions. It might be added that the offer to reim- 
burse M. Vallot for the provisions was highly improper. 
They should have promptly replaced them after due notifi- 
cation. Thus, quite apart from the graver charge of van- 
dalism, these two climbers were found in contempt of 
mountain law. Henceforth their mountaineering reputa- 
tion, except in Coventry, will be of the worst. 

The principle involved is clearly that of reasonable use. 
Illustrations might be cited indefinitely. One may not 
plan for a week in the woods, and then keep «n from 
shelter to ‘shelter for a month; yet if one, through an un- 
foreseen mishap. needs food and shelter, they are his te 
take where he finds them, and upon the sole condition that 
he respect the propery he uses and make good as’ soon as 
possible any impairment of its stores. Any Appalachian 
Club shelter in the White Mountains, with all its utensils, 
is free. to every pedestrian until the tiny building is full. 
Beyond that point, members of the club justly require out- 

siders to give way; but the case almost never arises. In 
all these matters a fine sense of delicacy is shown by 
those who do not always receive credit for that quality. 
No logging camp in the country would refuse its best to a 
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belated woodsman, and none would receive pay for any 
trouble and expense which his succor required; but 5 
same lumbermen would decl.ne to be used as a conveni- 


ence by a party of improvident campers not actually in . 


distress. 

Into the minuter articles of mountain and wood law it 
is superfluous to go. One does something for the ne- 
glected or ill-defined trail over which he passes, not out of 
surplus benevolence, but because the unwritten law pre- 
scribes the lopp.ng of the bush, the freshening of the 
blaze, or the rebuilding of the cairn. One takes a stray 
hound only to the next clearing, because such is forest 
law. Under this code most of the meannesses and crimes 
that are incident to civilization vanish. It is as if the 
vast solitariness of the forest and the mountain repro- 
duced itself in a kind of largeness of soul in the woods- 
man and mountaineer. He feels more vividly than the 
man in the multitude the solemnity of any act that con- 
cerns another individual.. In town you cannot safely 
leave an overcoat on the rack with the door ajar; in the 
North Woods you may leave in an open shack the best 
gun that the forges of England, Belgium, or America can 
produce, and passers-by, who perfectly know its value, 
will hardly give it a second look. Human nature resents 
anarchy as nature abhors a vacuum. And wood life and 
mountain life would be very anarchy without stricter laws 
and finer morals than‘suffice for the abodes of men. The 
loss of a camp ax would put the owner to the greatest 
inconvenience, the depletion of a store of provisions might 
bring a party to the verge of starvation, the theft of a 
gun might mean a crueller but no less certain death than 
a bullet through its owner’s heart. 

It is salutary that, from time to time, men should thus 
be brought face to face with the whole consequences of 
their deeds; and it is creditable to human nature that it 
responds so trustily to the test. It is refreshing, too, to 
find a realm of law in which stern penalt.es are unneces- 
sary, and it is strange that the advocates of philosophical 
anarchy have neglected the striking analogy which lies 
to their hand in the law of forest and mountain.—New 
York Evening Post. 


The Story of Pup. 


New Orteans, La.—Editor Forest and Stream: Every 
species of the animal kingdom is inflicted with a sprink- 
ling of fools. The cause is heredity, injury from acci- 
dent or disease, abuse, ill training, etc. Some years 
ago an old man with a large family of boys accounted 
for the erratic conduct of one of them, because when 
little he had been kicked in the head by a calf. 

It seems to me these instinct people are very unfortu- 
nate in the selection of their pets. For the benefit of 
the clergyman whose article appeared in FOREST AND 
STREAM six or nine months ago, I will give the history 
of one of my dogs. His name was Pup—wife never 
could find one nice enough for him. He was a black 
and tan about the size of a half-grown cat or a little 
larger. He was a marvel of intelligence and affection. 
A cross word nearly broke his heart. 

He soon took a great delight in playing with a small 
rubber ball—often alone if he could get no companion. 
He never forgot where he left the ball. Sometimes he 
would lose it under a piece of furniture, and on my re- 
turn in the evening to dinner I always said “Pup, where’s 
the ball?” and he would run to the particular piece of 
furniture; and a cane always brought it out. One Sun- 
day evening the ball rolled under the sideboard just as 
dinner was announced, and I allowed it to remain there. 
Thursday evening when I came home I wanted the ball 
and had forgotten all about the sideboard, Pup was in 
the back yard with daughter. After looking about I 
asked wife, who said she had not seen it for several days; 
that it must be lost. I then called Pup and said, “Pup, 
where is the ball?” He immediately went to the side- 
board, and the cane brought it out. I remembered then 
the incident of the Sunday evening before, which I had 
totally forgotten. I could scarcely believe it and ques- 
tioned wife and daughter. 

Neither had seen the ball since Sunday. Circumstances 
had been such that they had had no time for playing ball 
and had not even thought of it. 

Pup’s instinct averaged up well with my own. After 
he got so he could go up and down the five or six steps 
of the front gallery he would take the ball there. Some- 
times when he was about tired the ball would roll off 
and Pup would let it remain. All the gallery front was 
a dense thicket of rose and other flowers three feet 
deep. Pup always found the ball. 

The gong at our gate and two of our neighbors’ gates 
had identical tones; at least none of us could detect 
the slightest difference, and our folks made many need- 
less trips to the front of the house. Pup soon discov- 
ered it and never made an error. 

Pup was timid about stairs and always had to be car- 
ried. When he was about six months old I was sitting 
on the gallery steps, Pup playing in the front yard. 
Finally he came and wanted to go up. I said, “Pup, 
you are a big baby,” and took him and boosted him up, 
then down again. I then said, “Pup, you can go up; 
come on,” and he made the first one and stalled. With 
a little boosting he made it and also the down trip. Next 
day he did it with a rush much to wife’s surprise. I 
then told her of his lesson the evening before. 

When the madam went to the gate Pup always went 
to the top of the steps and was very uneasy. He seemed 
to think the bell was a special and important charge of 
his and was always especially interested in the postman. 
The first time he came, after he cou'd make the stairs, 
madam took the mail and started for the house. Pup 
seemed to think an important privilege and duty had 
been usurped from him and acted wildly. Madam finally 
gave him the mail with some misgiving. In a flash he 
made the fifty or seventy-five feet up the steps into the 
house, out of sight. In some alarm madam hurried in 
and found him standing at her chair the most delighted 
dog ever was. Next day when the postman came, Pup 
was at the gate before madam reached the gallery. Pup 
was leaping and doing all sorts of coaxing, and the post- 
man was tantalizing him. Madam told him to give Pup 
the mail, but it took several requests before he did so. 
Pup rushed in and by madam to her chair, although she 





tried to stop him. He seemed to think that was the only 
proper place to deliver it. 

About this time a mink into the chicken house 
and killed an old hen and all bu: four of a brood of 15 
or 18 néwly hatched Plymouth Rock chicks. Although 
I made diligent search that night, I could find none; 
mext morning I found four. Although but three or four 
days old, the little rascals had secreted themselves in the 
grass and would not peep. This I should think was a 
case of instinct and a finé one. When I took them into 
the house there was a delighted and fussy hen. She 
squatted on the dining-room floor and proceeded to feed 
the poor darlings; the pup walking around and around, 
very dignified. Finally, one wandered away but a yard 
and Pup gravely walked up to it and with a punch of 
his nose bumped it into the bunch. Madam said, “You, 
Pup, if you hurt it I'll give it to you good.” She tucked 
them away in a basket, but they soon got restless, and 
I let them out. Pup was there looking as grave as any 
old hen. He soon lay down. In a few minutes one 
jumped on him, and finally all: In a few minutes they 
cuddled between his legs and were asleep. He thought 
he had a new duty to perform, and thereafter took 
charge of them during the day time. If seemingly sound 
asleep and one should wander to another room or on the 
gallery, he would gravely get up and bump it back to 
the bunch, when he would lie down again. He always 
seemed pleased when the lot were perched on his back, 
and would promenade them about the house. 

A day or two after Pup took charge of the mail I 
gave him a lesson on the morning paper, and all that 
was necessary was to say, “Pup, go get the paper.” 
The carrier was very expert at throwing and seldom 
missed the gallery. The paper was rolled into a solid 
roll and was hard as wood. Occasionally it fell short 
and fell into a dense mass of all sorts of flowers and 
shrubs at the foot of the gallery, where I could not sce 
it. Pup had it in a flash. 

This took a lesson the first time only. Pup expected 
to find it on the gallery, and when it was not there re- 
turned to tell me. I said, “Come on, Pup.” Look:ng 
over the railing I could barely see it. Taking Pup up 
I showed it to him. He was so delighted he wriggled 
out of my arms and had it in an instant. One time 
about a month later he came back looking very de- 
jected. He evidently thought the situation might baffle 
me; it was so impossible for him. In a magnolia frascati, 
seven or eight feet high, the paper had lodged. 

I said, “That's all right.” Of course he believed every 
thing I told him, and he was joyous on the instant, and 
went with me. I reached it easily, and Pup was wild. 
I started back and commenced to unfold the paper: If 
I had not rolled it up again and given it to him I be- 
lieve it would have broken his heart. He was off like 
a flash and was waiting beside my chair when I got in. 
He would always hold things to deliver them personally. 
Pup never brought the paper in except when told. Why 
I do not know, except it was his love of approval. 

I must now record the only thing Pup did in his life 
that could deserve a — of reproof, and this was 
reprehensible.- Pup usually took his meals froma plate 
on the back gallery—that is, what he did not take at the 
table. The chicks were now about three months old. 
For some time Pup had concluded that they no longer 
needed such close or constant attention. One day 
madam placed Pup’s plate on the gallery and seated her- 
self in the dining-room where she could see him through 
the open hall door and the outside door. In a minute 
or two a chick comes monkeying around and finally 
picks in Pup’s plate—a deadly offense it seemed in his 
judgment. I suppose he thought he had trained them 
better. At any rate, to madam’s horror, there was a 
lightning-like snap, and a chick lay there that never 
kicked; and Pup was serenely continuing his meal when 
madam reached him. Madam contends he could under- 
stand every word she said, no matter whether she was 
talking to him or not. All her reproaches and lecturing 


_ did no good. The other three chicks followed in the same 


way in the course of the next month or six weeks. How- 
ever, it is simply an example of the imperial power of 
atavism which prevails in every species of animal. 

Pup had gotten quite a réputation by this time: many 
mail carriers and others coming to see him, I presume 
it was partly due to his diminutive size, beauty and af- 
fectionate, sprightly disposition. 

Pup slept at the foot of our bed in a large upholstered 
chair in which madam made him a bed. When the mos- 
quitoes were too bad Pup would put his paws on the 
bed where I was lying and give the most plaintive little, 
almost inaudible whistle I ever heard. In fact, I never 
heard anything approaching it before or since. Madam 
always protested. She had fixed him up good with his 
bar and he ought to keep quiet. 

Pup always got in all right. When I raised the 
bar he ‘would leap in and curl up at the foot between 
wife’s feet and mine, where he was no inconvenience. 
He would never lie on one’s feet. In extremely cold 
weather Pup always slept with me. He would always 
wait until 1 was perfectly and comfortably tucked. in, 
when he would spring up, get to the head and com- 
mence to root at the covers at my back, until he 
got between the sheets, when he would crawl: in 
out of sight. If he made a mistake and got 
between other covering he would get out and work 
until he found the proper place. Sometimes I would 
baffle him by holding the clothes tightly. He would 
know it in an instant, when that little whistle wi.h its 
pleading, would come, and if I pretended to be asleep he 
would crawl around and put his face close to mine and 
keep up his pleading. That would settle it. Pretending 
to wake up with “Why, helloo, Pup,” and a pat, he was 
happy, and went back to rooting, I generally helping 

im. 

Pup knew my usual time to come to dinner. I can’t 
say if he could really tell the time by a clock or not; at 
any rate, he judged the time as well and closely as if he 
could. Wife said he was always on the watch ten min- 
utes before my time. One evening wife was standing 
at a side window in the front parlor watching to see me 
— from the car at the corner less than half a block 


iow. 
Pup was standing by her. It was winter and the house 


was closed.. Hearing a cat coming. she took Pup in 
her arms. I happened to be on the car. The instant 

caught +g of me she said she thought he had gone 
crazy. never saw him act so. The next evening 
when she went in to watch for my coming she found the 
pup perched on top of the back of a large upholstered 
chair wh ch stood against the window—and he always did 


So afterward. 


When Pup was eighteen months or possibly two years 
old, I came down stairs one Sunday morning in sum- 
mer-and Pup greeted me at the fcot. The -house was all 
open. Just across the hall, opposite the stairway, was 
an open side door, and I sent Pup the side way for the 
paper, although front and back parlor and front room 
were open. Why I sent him this way I don’t know. I 
waited for nearly five minutes and was full of all kinds 
of wonder when Pup came slowly into sight, the most 
heart-broken looking creature I ever saw. He stopped 
about ten feet from me and looked up into my face 
with the most pitiful expression. 

I said to him, “Why, Pup, what is the matter with 
you? You act funny th.s morning; why don’t you bring 
me the paper?” He never budged all this time or lost 
that pitiful look until I said, “Pup, go get me the paper.” 

_My son was sitting in the back parlor reading a maga- 
zine and heard every word, but was so engrossed he 
did not realize it. 

_ I walked in and was standing near him when Pup came 
in the front door wi.h a large magnolia leaf some eight 
inches long and stopped about ten feet from me. He 
looked delighted, but seemed a little doubtful. As- 
tonished, I said, “Well, Pup, you are not only funny 
this morning, but I am afraid you are crazy.” Son then 
came back to the world, and seeing the pup standing 
there, commenced to laugh and said, “The paper has 
not come.” Taking the leaf from Pup we both shouted. 
In an imstant a voice from the kitchen demands, “Who’s 
been scolding Pup?” I replied. “No one.” “You can't 
tell me. He has crawled under the range and I can’t 
coax h.m out.” It was the only time madam ever failed. 

I took the leaf to the kitchen and showed it to her 
and related the circumstance, when she had a good 
laugh, too. I got down on my knees and coaxed and 
patted him, and in a minute he came out all right. I 
took him in my arms to the back parlor and held him 
on my lap for a few minutes and petted him. The paper 
carrier, we afterward learned, was sick, and the substi- 
tute had left all. papers on our block at corresponding 
numbers on the street back of us. 

The second Sunday following the paper missed again, 
and when Pup brought with the keenest delight a large 
double leaf from a child’s picture book that had blown 
over from our neighbor’s yard, I took it with as much 
delight as he, and Pup was not laughed at. either. 

When Pup was two years old a canine epidemic broke 
out that was very fatal. I never heard of a dog recover- 
ing. Our, next-door neighbor lost a black and tan a 
little smaller than Pup, that they always kept blanketed 
in winter, and also a large collie, although they had the 
care of a veterinary and the best attention. Pup was very 
patient, with never a moan or a whine. Now, I think 
of it, he never did whine. Our neighbor’s big collie 
kept the neighborhood awake for two weeks. 

_ We did everything in our power—expense not con- 
sidered—for Pup. He slept with me at night, wife taking 
another room. During the day he was in a bed at her 
side. He could not eat nor did he seem to care for water. 

The morning of the day we lost our Pup, about ten 
o’clock, madam had occasion to go upstairs for some- 
thing about her sewing. In a minute, as she turned to 
return, there was Pup standing, looking up with his 
sweet, pitiful, imploring eyes. He had made no sound, 
not even his little whistle. She was so amazed she al- 
most dropped to the floor. She never fainted in her life, 
but she felt perfectly uncanny.. She immediately took 
him in her arms and carried him to his bed in the din- 
ing-room at the side of her sewing-chair. I and wife 
feel perfectly sure he was aware his end was near—might 
come any instant, and he did not want to commence the 
journey when alone, and followed her upstairs. Where 
he ever got the strength to get up that long, winding 
stairway of twenty steps is beyond my comprehension. 
He lay quietly sleeping most of the time, occasionally 
working his head from under the light gauze with which 
wife kept him covered to protect him from the mos- 
quitoes. About two o’clock he seemed a little restless, 
and wife took him as he lay with his bed and placed it 
on the lounge within a foot of her. He seemed con- 
tent, and after wife had petted and talked to him a min- 
ute he closed his eyes as if he w'shed to sleep. Wife 
replaced the gauze. In about fifteen minutes he had 
laid so quiet and motionless wife removed the gauze. 
Poor Pup had entered into his eternal sleep as peace- 
fully and quietly as a flutter of a sleeping infant’s breath. 
The express:on on his face was perfectly beautiful. 

Wife always lamented, “Oh, if I only had not covered 
him up.” It was better so. 

‘Do you think any one on earth could make wife or 
me believe our Pup was not a reasoning dog with good 
sense and plenty of it? He was six weeks old when our 
friend gave him to us, and two and a half years when we 
lost him, and he was a blessing and constant source of 
pleasure to us all. I have never been able to find 
another, as they seem to have gone out of fashion for 
many years, the pugs, fox and other terriers being the 
fad. If some lover of reasoning dogs would only send 
me one from six to twelve weeks old—a male—he would 
do a fine piece of missionary work. Wife is now North 
and, well, I don’t know—anyhow, Iowa is a long way 
off—if this should receive the editor's approval. 


SAMPSELL, M. D. 
127 Caronpeter Street, New Orleans. 





Asout Sept. 1 a fire, originating among the local sheep 
camps, began to burn among the pine forests near the 


borders of the Yellowstone Park Forest Reserve. People 
fought it for a week, and it was thought to have been 
stamped out. A high wind, however prevaili 7 
rekindled it, and it threatened not only all the in 
the but all the winter stock range as well. 
The | country turned out to it, with what re- 
sult is not yet 6 











Potholes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your very simple inquiry in regard to the probable 
age of those curious holes in the rocks which go by the 
common name of potholes, brings to my mind that ques- 
tion asked by Dickens’ Paul Dombey, of his father, the 
rich merchant, in that story of that noted author, “Dom- 
bey and Son,”. “What is money?” That noted financier 
was suddenly, as we say, dumbfounded by the apparentiy 
simple question. And, indeed, I am at a loss to give an 
answer to this you have propounded to me. When I 
was a boy I was taughr that the earth was six thousand 
years old; when a young man I stood on the top stone 
of the oldest of the pyramids of Egypt, and looked 
down, as Napoleon said. from the work of forty cen- 
turies. And the chisel marks on the stones of that won- 
derful edifice were, and, of course, still are, as fresh ap- 
parently as if they had been made yesterday. If this 
should be so, of what age must that granite rock have 
been of which that stone is a part? Since your proposi- 
tion came to me, I have been thinking of what answer 
I can give to it, but the more I think ot if, and I have 
been thinking of it by the side of some of these holes, 
little ones which have been worn into the surface of the 
solid gran te merely by the flow of the streams of the 
water of the rains which have coursed down the gentler 
slopes of the solid, smoothly time-worn bare rocks; and 
in the flow down to the level ground have worn the sur- 
face into sand, of which the soil at the foot of the slope 
is formed—I can not form any guess even, of the num- 
ber of centuries, thousands of them doubtless, required 
to wear away these little basins even; not to mention 
these deeper ones which exist. But I might hazard a 
thought that some millions of years of such action as is 
now go.ng on in these holes, the deeper ones of them, 
might possibly be‘sufficient. Then comes the thought— 
if this vast time has been spent in the mere smoothing 
off the surface of these rocks by the action of the flow- 
ing water, how many myriads of years must have been 


required to form those solid crystallized rocks them- . 


selves, before they were forced by some amazing con- 
vulsion of nature into the ragged peaks and broken 
‘cliffs which are only the exposed points of the vast rocky 
foundation of the earth’s surface. © 

And thousands of feet thick of later rocks have been de- 
posi.ed On this foundation dur'ng uncountable ages, and 
all this vast time these oldest rocks have been worn down 
so little as to leave the rough points still unsmoothed. 
During the twenty years of my residence in this mountain 
reg on I have seen not the slightest change in the surface 
of the rocks exposed in the streams, but every visit to 
these places there has been the same whirling and eddy- 
ing of the water, and the same grinding of the gravel; 
but the effect of it all is wholly too small to be measured. 
There is a change in the appearance of the river bed after 
any one of these occas:onal freshets occur, and then, of 
course, it is reasonable to think that most of this wearing 
work is done; but it is wholly too insignificant to notice 
even by the careful eye of the student intent on the 
poss.ble unfolding of any one of the secrets of nature’s. 
work. To my mind this kind of study seems beyond the 
present ab.lity of the human mind, even to intellect, to 
grapple with. For the |.fe of a man, even if extended to its 
fullest limit, is too short to follow out with any under- 
standing of it, as to the time involved of any one of the 
geological problems, which are presented to us in the 
rocks which we see under our feet. The best we can do 
is to study, as we can observe with careful eyes; think 
of what we see, and of all things most, gain all the 
knowledge we can possibly of others’ work; adding to it 
the trifle each of us may gather; and, 


“In this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Find tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


And thus we may gather in this life possibly some- 
thing of use to us in another to fellow. Who knows! 
Henry STEWART. 


Coyote Jack. 


THE account of tame birds in a recent Forest AND 
STREAM, leads me to send you an account of a tame coyote, 
which, as far as I can learn, seems to be an exception to 
the rule governing ccyotes, as he is of a most loving dis- 
position, and has no treachery in his make up. He loves 
to play with all children at sight, and no matter how 
roughly they play with h.m, he never uses those big 
canine teeth hard enough to hurt a child. 

I incloze yu three snap shots of Jack in his out- 
door life; cnc where he has the boy down, one where he 
is posing w th his mistress, and another where he is lying 
on his back w th the cook examining his teeth. 

Jack is mischievous, of course, and will steal your hand- 
kerchief out of your pocket, or do anything to make you 
chase him, yet Le will take anything from your mouth as 
gently as a well-bred house dog. 

ack was rai;ed on a nursing bottle on Major Gordon 

. Lillie’s ranch in the Indan Territory. Major Lillie 
is an old fri-nd of mine, and while on a visit to the 
Wild West Show this spring, I had my first introduction 
to Jack, who was playing w.th the crack shot, May Lillie, 
the Major’s charming wife. Jack seemed to take to me 
at once. and in a few minutes we became friends, and as 
the continual moving of the show seemed not the best 

lace to educate Jack, the Major insisted on presenting 
= to me. So Jack and I left on the same train for 
Atlantic City, where he has made a host of fr.ends. 

He goes to the beach with the cook, who is especially 
fond of him. At first he was afraid of the surf, but now 
he takes his surf bath daily. It is interesting to watch 
him with strange dogs. Jack wants to play with them 
on s.ght, but many of them as soon as scent hi 
will run with their tail down, afraid of him; others take 
tc him at once, and play until both dog and coyote are 
winded. He will, 1 think, learn to retrieve, and I am 
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FOREST AND? STREAM, 


We thought Jack was going to die the other day, as 
after playing all the afternoon he fell in what appeared 
to be arm apoplectic fit. I opened his mouth and threw 
in a handful of salt. He recovered only to act crazy, 
rushed all over the yard; ran into the fence, and in fact 
acted just as I have seen dogs. with meningitis. 
caught him and poured down a big dose of syrup of buck- 
thorn. He showed partial paralysis, then final complete 
collapse; lips white and pulse almost gone. I felt his 
heart, which was almost still, and said at once “he will 
be dead in less than an hour.” There was not a dry eye 
among the women and children gathered around poor 
Jack. As I thought nothing could hurt him, I gave him a 
spoonful of aromatic spirits of ammonia. It made him 
struggle to get up. but he sank back into a deep sleep, 
which lasted several hours. We kept him very quiet, and 
I found his heart was getting stronger. He finally awoke 
to consciousness again, but was very weak. He finally 
recovered, and is to-day the same old Jack. I think the 


cook over fed him. Now, if this attack had happened 





COYOTE JACK IN AMIABLE MOOD. 


to a fine bred dog I don’t believe he would have: re- 
covered. It is new to me to see an animal recover. from 
this and become all well again. 

_By the way, Major Lillie has a herd. of forty buffalo on 
his ranch in Pawnee, Indian Territory. He had two 
killed by railroad accident this spring shortly after the 
show opened in Chester, Pa. 

James A. CATHCART. 


English Rabbit Skin Trade. 


Consut MarsHat HAtsteap writes from Birmingham, 
Eng.: “Instead of being sent to certain parts of the 
European continent—where for a great many years rab- 
bit skins intended ultimately for American use have un- 
dergone a process known as pulling—a few bales of 
these skins were shipped last winter, experimentally, direct 
from Birmingham to the United States. It was thought, 
a shipper told me that we had produced a new machine 
in the United States which could pull out the long hair 
of rabbit skins at less cost than by the extremely cheap 
hand 4abor of the Cont'nent. I learn that the machine 
experiment was not a success, and I know the English 
dealers who were interested in the American venture are 
‘again sending their skins to the Continent, where the long, 
useless hairs are laboriously pulled out by hand and the 
skins reshipped to hat manufacturers in the United States, 
bso shave off the close hair and use this fur to make felt 

ats. 

“Millions of rabbits, British and Australian, are con- 
swmed annually in Great Britain. Dealers purchase skins 
from game and poultry shops, and where rabbits are 
dressed in households there is, as a perquisite, a penny 
apiece to the cook. One Birmingham dealer tells me he 
Landled 3,000,000 rabb.t skins last year.” 








Bite of the Coral Snake. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Is it not probable that many accounts of bites of the 
coral snake, Elaps, resulting in no harm to their rec pient 
are based upon a mistake in the identity of the snake? 
There are one or two species of harmless snakes of the 
genus Lampropeltis that resemble Elaps in having bands 
of red, yellow and black, and as these snakes are found 
in the same regions as Elaps, they are no doubt mistaken 
for it. In Elaps a broad band of red lies between two 
narrow bands of yellow, while in Lampropeltis the broad 
red band lies between two narrow bands of black, The 
black band in Elaps is about as wide as the red, while in 
the harmless snake the black band is. narrow. 


F: A.L 


Wasuinctos, D. C, 





All communications intended for Forest awp Srrzau should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 
York, and not to say individual connected with the paper, 
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Proqrigere of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp Streau. 





Across New Brunswick on Snow- 
shoes.—I. 


THERE is perhaps no part of the sporting country of 
America which to-day is attracting greater interest among 
big-game shooters and anglers than the Province of New 
Brunswick. This is true not only in regard to the 
sportsmen of the East, but those of the West, and it is 
curious to note that among the visitors to that region 
during the season just closed. there were numbers of 
Western men, includ ng gentlemen from Cleveland, O.; 
Dayton, O.; St. Louis, Mo., and one or two points in 
Indiana. Hence we have the curious spectacle of large 
numbers of sportsmen of the Middle West turning not to 
the wilderness of Wisconsin or Minnesota, nor to the 
more distant Rocky Mountains, but to the forest-covered 
hills of the northeastern sections of America, those very 
portions which were first visited and settled by the white 
inhabitants of this country. 

There is a reason for all things, and there is a reason 
for this sudden and growing popularity of the moose and 
caribou country of New Brunswick. In brief, it is there 
that the extremest doctrines of modern game protection 
have been worked out to successful issue. In New 
Brunswick they have game because they have a protection 
which protects. In no portion of America are the Forest 
AND STREAM theories of game protection more fully be- 
lieved in or more thoroughly carried out than in New 
Brunswick. No waste, no sale, a very limited bag, and 
the most stringent inspection—such are some of the 
proved and practical features of the law of that land. 

Believing, as one must, that the days of our American 
game are numbered. and being curious to see the effect of 
modern methods of protection in a country once depleted 
of its game and now more fully stocked with big game 
than any other area of equal extent in any porton of 
America. the writer hailed with extremest satisfaction 
the opportunity to make a winter visit to New Brunswick, 
and to look into the matter of the New Brunswick game 
supply at.first hand. That this could be done in a thor- 
oughly satisfactory way was made possible in the first 
place by the kindly offices of Mr. Adam Moore, presi- 
dént of the New Brunswick Guides’ Association, than 
whom a more level-headed sportsman or more splendid 
man never existed in any country. Mr. Moore, with his 
frends, Henry Braithwaite, George Armstrong, Arthur 
Pringle, Harry Allen; Bob Allen and W. T. Chestnut, 
will all be remembered as members of the New Bruns- 
wick party which visited the Sportsmen’s Show in the 
winter of 1901. The fine impression made by these men 
here is not dispelled. but heightened, by the acquaintance 
the writer has had w.th them during the trip recently 
et.ded. I want to say in advance of my story that I be- 
lieve New Brunswick has more game than any country 
in America, and that it raises the best guides and the 
best men on earth. It is a square country, an honest 
country. Fakes do not flourish there, do not grow there, 
and are not wanted there. It is a square, fair, heel and 
toe, man’s game that one will get in New Brunswick. 

I wanted to see New Brunswick in the winter time, 
because it is in the winter that one can best tell how 
much game there is upon a given bit of country; and 
because, in the second place, I am personally fond of 
winter camp'ng and of snowshoeing. A third considera- 
tion was the fact that during the month of December 
most hunters are out of the woods. Therefore it seemed 
possible to have plenty of time, plenty of room and plenty 
of chance to see what there was to be seen. In these 
days of special interest in moose and caribou, the plain 
story of this trip may prove of service to other sportsmen 
who purpose going into that region. — Perhaps I may 
further preface the story by a little advice as to the pre- 
liminaries, which I found so easy and simple that I 
dare counsel others to do just as I did. : : 

All talk of trouble with customs officers, etc., in going 
into New Brunswick is a mere bugbear, a humbug. I 
explained to the customs officer here in Chicago that I 
was going on a hunting trip, that my rifles, camera. etc., 
were of American make and that I had_ nothing which I 
considered dutiable in Canada which I did not intend 
to bring back with me. With great courtesy my baggage 
was marked in some mysterious way which enabled me 
to take it from the depot without further trouble at 
Fredericton, N. B. I had, in advance of this, written to 
Mr. W. T. Chestnut to attend to the details of my shoot- 
ing license, etc. Either that gentleman or Mr. Robert 
A. Allen, of Fredericton will take up such matters for 
shooters, since both are connected with the Fredericton 
Tourist Association. I found everything arranged on a 
thoroughly complete schedule. One leaves Chicago on 
the Canadian Pacific connect on at about 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, reaching Montreal the next evening. A. wait 
of an hour at the latter city and one then crosses the 
grand St. Lawrence River and works on northeast, ever 
northeast. across the State of Maine, into New Bruns- 
wick, and so by noon of the next day arrives in the beau- 
tiful and homelike little c.ty of Fredericton, the capital of 
the Province, a city of many governmental traditions as 
well as many graceful social heritages of a dignified past. 

Madame went with me, it being at first a question of 
whether ‘t might not be possible for a woman to go into 
the woods. This was decided in the negative, so the 
better half of Forest ANp STREAM expedition surrendered 
at discretion and was made beautifully at home in the 
families of friends. As to the method of the conversion 
of the Yankee, I wot not so much, but the work of the, 
Chestnuts, the Everets and many others was of so potent 
a nature, that when at length Adam Moore and myself 
returned from the wilderness, we found that Madame had 
appl ed for naturalization papers, was wearing Canadian 
garb and was rebellious at the mere suggestion of ever 
going heme to Yankeedom again. The quality of New 
Brunswick hospitality is not the least charm of a visit to 
that land. s eee 

Big Adam Moore—they sometimes call him Little 
Adam” for fun—was at the depot at Fredericton, with 
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Henry Braithwaite, that lovable, old-timer who person- 
ally superintended the turning on of the’ water into the 
Miramichi River in the remote past. We three fore- 
gathered forthwith and began to buy stockings. We 
bought some, and then some, and then some more. I 
certainly would counsel any one intending to hunt in 
New Brunswick at any season of the year to purchase his 
clothing at Fredericton. The woolen socks you get there, 
for instance, are just the sort you need, and cost about 
one-third of what they do in the States. One ought to 
have from eight to twelve pairs of stockings at least for a 
winter trip, a couple of pairs of heavy over-stockings, and 
a good pair of shoepacks in size about three or four 
numbers larger than his regular shoe. For dry, cold 
snow, many prefer the moccasin, among these Henry 
Braithwaite, who will not wear a shoepack if he can 
help it. I found the shoepack very useful, as we met 
much thawing weather, and also found my Yankee wear 
of Gold Seal rubbers very serviceable. I also committed 
the heinous crime of using a pair of Alaska model snow- 
shoes, five feet long and one foot wide, the bow turned 
up in front after the fashion of the “tripping shoe” of the 
far North. These shoes created in turn horror, conster- 
nation, amusement and scorn, wherever they went in the 
Province. I had them fitted with straps such as we used 
in hunting in the Rocky Mountains—straps which must 
have caused Adam Moore and Henry Braithwaite many 
a pang of misery. I would not counsel any one else, un- 
less wedded to his idols, to take this sort of snowshoe 
into New Brunswick with him. Let him getoall his out- 
fit on the spot. He can get practical footwear and any 
sort of snowshoes that he needs at Fredericton, and 
much better snowshoes than he can get in the United 
States. Luckily, I had with me a pair of genuine Arthur 
Pringle shoes which dear old Frank Risteen had made 
for me by Arthur several years ago. These snowshoes 
saved my life—that is to say, prevented me from being 
publicly mobbed by the public of that Province, who look 
upon any long-bowed shoes as seditious and dangerous. 
In parentheses I may say that I wore the flat-bow shoes 
and the regulation New Brunswick tie, fashioned after 
the Millicet Indian tie, every once in a while; that is to 
say, whenever I felt that I could spare another toe nail. 
Then I would hie me back to the long bows and straps 
and give my toenails a chance to grow out again. If you 
are a snowshoer you will know about these things, and if 
you are not a snowshoer you will learn about them when 
you go against a New Brunswick trip in the winter 
time. You will then learn the source of that greeting 
which all New Brunswickers exchange: “Good morn- 
ing, sir. How many toenails have you lost this week?” 
Inquiry of almost any man in regard to himself and 
family will usually discover the fact that the New Bruns- 
wick human being sheds his toenails as regularly, if not 
as painlessly, as the moose does his horns. A little ball 
of ice under a snowshoe strap will do wonders in a day’s 
tramp down hill under a heavy pack. Try it, and you 
will learn all about it. I had tried it before. Hence 
the heresy of the long bows. In straight-away walking, 
and in not too rough a country, the long bow is, in my 
opinion, more comfortable to wear than the codfish model, 
which is universal throughout New Brunswick. I would 
not advise it as a hunting shoe. 

One will perhaps prefer to take his own arms and am- 
munition with him. I took both my .30-30 and ,30-40, for 
no special reason except that I dislike to be confined to 
a single gun, which may get out of order. The .30-30 I 
left at Fredericton. Had I taken Uncle Henry’s advice, I 
would have left the .30-40 also, and would have bought 
me a gun down which one may drop a can of frozen beans 
in lieu of better ammunition. Uncle.,Adam, upon the 
other hand, slyly said that he thought the .30-40 would 
do the trick. I relied upon it, as will appear. Later also 
we may discuss somewhat of the ancient war between 
Uncle Henry and the small-bores 


We had a little meeting of sportsmen the first night in 


Fredericton, there being present Adam and Henry, Jack, 
a brother of Adam, Billy Walker, Mr. Edgecombe, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade; Bob Allen, of the Tourist 
Ass. ciation; Arthur Shute, and a lot of other awfully 
good fellows. All these filled me so full of moose and 


caribou stories that I began to feel that it was not really 
worth while to leave Fredericton, which I had already 
discovered to be a mighty comfortable place. Nor was 
this resolution without a certain support in recent facts. 
Mr. W. T. Chestnut. sometimes called Billy Chestnut for 
short, had, in the week just past, gone out and killed his 
caribou within twenty-five miles of the town. They told 
me of moose which had crossed the river practically at 
the edge of Fredericton—showed me the very place 
where one moose came down the road just beyond the 
edge of town, and, refusing to be frightened, at length 
del-berately turned around, took his time, and walked 
back into the water again. They showed me good deer 
country running right up to the edge of the town, and 
told me innumerable stories of how this, that and the 
other fellow had gone out and done this, that and the 
other thing in about fifteen minutes after leaving home. 
All of which, by the way, was strictly and literally true. 
“You must not get too much worked up by these 
stories,” said Billy Chestnut to me. “The finest story of 
that kind we ever knew to happen here was that of a 
young dude who came in here from Boston. He came 
into our store about the first thing he did, and stood look- 
ing around. He wore a suit of bicycle clothes, carried an 
old .44 gun, and said, -kind of off-hand like, that he had 
come to kill a moose and would be glad if I would tell 
him which way to go. He said he did not have very 
much money and not very much time, but he thought he 
would kill a moose or so. The law then allowed one to 
kill two moose. Well, this fellow, acting upon my ad- 
vice, went into the country about twenty miles from 
here, and put up at a farmhouse. He took lunch and 
then walked out into the edge of the woods a little way, 
and blamed if he didn’t meet two moose, and kill them 
both! The next day he was back here in town. ‘I got 
‘em,’ said he. He thought it was the easiest thing in the 
world to kill a moose, and, in fact, was the only fellow 
not surprised at his feat! I may add that he came up 
again the next year and did not get any moose at all.” 
Still running ahead of my story, I may supplement the 
foregoing statement with the story of three Fredericton 
shooters who had just come back to town about the time 
Adam and I returned from the wilderness. One of these 


men went up about twenty-five miles on the railroad, and 


in Jess than fifteen’ minutes killed a caribou, which he p 
in the express car and sent back home, and it 
Fredericton the evening of that same day. The other 


two members of this party each killed his caribou before - 


nogn of the et day. At-about the same time a bunch 
of caribou b through the ice on the St. John River 
not far from Fredericton, and one of the animals was 
drowned. It is no exaggeration to say that game is 
abundant even close about this old settled community, 
although the true hunting country is much further away 
and more difficult of access. 

I must linger also in the preliminaries of my story 
—- to tell of the day which we passed at the 
Pine Bluff Camp, six miles up the lovely St. John River. 
This house party was gotten up in honor of the visitor, 
and there were present Mr. W. T. Chestnut and his 
brother, Mr. Harry Chestnut, Adam Moore, Henry 
Braithwaite, Arthur Shute, Billy Walker, Gus Tweedale, 
Bob Allen, Harry Atherton and Bud Babbitt, sometime 
known as “the Deacon.” For the refreshment of these 
the Chestnut boys had provided a noble pasty, composed 
of partridges, the same blended with fine herbs and other 
articles wisely added thereunto. This with many other 
concomitants furnished an ample luncheon, superin- 
tended by no Jessa personae than Joe Paul, a brother 
of Jim Paul, the guide and sportsmen’s show performer. 
Joe Paul is- homelier. than ny and deaf.as a post, yet 
they say. he can draw the j 
as well’as Jim. 


Pine Bluff Camp is rarely open in the winter time, but 
it is ideal at any season of the year. Built of small round 
logs, provided with an ample fireplace, with its walls 
decorated with trophies and weapons of the chase, it is a 
beautiful. tabernacle of sport and fit to be enjoyed by the 
sportsmen who built it. Here are antlers of moose and 
caribou, and pieces of beaver cuttings, and the skulls of 
all manner of animals native to that country. Among 
other curios was the iron head of an old Indian toma- 
hawk, which was dug up on an island in the St. John 
River some years ago. Authorities state that, from the 
model of this Indian ax, it is undoubtedly 150 years old 
or more. Yet in the eye of the ax head there may still 
be seen the wrapping of birch bark, which the former 
owner used to tighten it upon the shaft. 


to earth and air and water for more than a century, and 
yet shows unmistakably the grain of this useful product 
of the wild woods. 

It was a jolly day at Pine Bluff, and here we heard 
more moose stories and more caribou stories which I may 
not pause to narrate, as well as many partridge and 
woodcock stories. For instance, Harry Chestnut men- 
tioned casually that his bag of woodcock for the season 
just closed was 110. He shoots over a level-headed old 


setter which he purchased years ago from W. B. Wells, 


of Chatham, Ont., and tells me that there is grand grouse 
and woodcock shooting near Fredericton. 

I noticed Adam Moore and Henry Braithwaite porin; 
over some maps of the Province, and I could hear al 
sorts of talk about the Tobique and Nictau and. Mira- 


michi, the Little. Southwest and the “Big Divide,” and a 
lot of things which at that time I did not understand so 


well as I-do now. Presently I learned that these hos- 
pitable New Brunswickers were indeed planning upon a 
large scale to give me what Adam.Moore promised should 
be “the biggest trip ever undertaken in the Province by a 
sportsman at this season of the year.” Henry Braith- 
waite and Billy Chestnut and Mr. L. I. Flower, of Central 
Cambridge, were all to come up with us to Adam’s camps 
on the Nictau lakes. There we were to kill each his 
moose and caribou, and then undertake a little enterprise 
which had long been in the brains of both Adam and 
Henry; to wit, to cross over from Adam Moore’s coun- 
try, south over the unknown Tobique Divide, and come 
out in Henry Braithwaite’s country, on the headwaters of 
the Miramichi system. I learned that Mr. Flower could 
not go, that Billy Chestnut could not go, and that finally 
Henry could not go with us, for the reason that he had 
just received word from Mr. Arthur S. Phillips, of Fall 
River, Mass,, that his services. were engaged for the 
month of December. This left Adam and me as the sole 
members of the original party, and Adam and Henry 
were now discussing whether or not it would be safe to 
try to make a winter journey across this unexplored 
country which lay between their two game ranges. Billy 
Chestnut got wind of it and told us not to try to make it 
across. enry rather thought that it might be done, but 
was not sure. I did not know anything about it. Adam 
said nothing, but apparently kept up something of a 
thinking. The oddest of it all to me was that there 
should be any part of New Brunswick which was not 
thoroughly well known. Henry Braithwaite has been 
trapping pretty much all over that Province for forty 
years, and when not hunting, trapping and guiding, has 
been engaged with the lumber companies cruising. Adam 
Moore has traveled all over the Tobique and Nepisiquit 
countries, and every spring runs-a bear line more than 
200 miles in extent, with some fifty or sixty traps on it. 
Now, how these two men, who both knew there was no 
one in between them, and who both agreed that it could 
not be so very far from one fellow’s country to the other, 
could have been in their business so | and not have 
known every inch of the whole Province, was what 
seemed to me a singular thing. I had the notion that 
New Brunswick, was an old country, and thoroughly well 
known, and moreover not so big but what one could 
travel all over it easily.. That was my first impression. I 
knew more about it when I came out. 


: E. Hovcu. 
Harrrorp Burtprne, Chicago, Ill. 





A visitor to Shenandoah writes thus of the mules, which 
the pS is giving a taste of outdoors: “Some of 
them not been out of the underground tunnels 
where they work for 12 years. None of them had been 
up for five or six, unless it was to go to the mule hos- 
we When they were brought up they were stunned 

y the sunlight; they were turned out to grass, and did 
not know it to do. : 
off great distances, an their | 
ta oh eS td get 

access “ one 
another on the eecee 


ong bow upon occasion just , 


Wonderful - 
fabric is this birch bark, for here is some of it, subjected ° 


Wooncock shooting has a peculiar fascination for 
nearly all sportsmen, and, one or two couple of these 
beautiful birds is consideted a sufficient reward for 
many hours of hard work by man and dog in the most 
difficult cover. Unfortunately, it is becoming more and 
more difficult to find even a few woodcock in many of 
the best covers in the country at the time of the autumn 
migration, where formerly they afforded the finest sport. 

his is not at all surprising when we consider the num- 
ber of gunners and the high prices paid for woodcock in 
the markets of our large cities, but there was a suddeu 
falling off in the fall flights about ten years ago, and 
there are certain reasons for this which we think are not 
generally known. 

Years ago there were well-defined frost lines in our 
Southern States, and the winter temperature was never 
known to drop much -below certain well-defined limits 
south of the latitude of these supposed lines, Suddenly 
the cold waves became intense, all the winds of the 
Arctic circle rushed in, and the frost king extended his 
realms into almost tropical regions. In fact, his influ- 
ence was felt to the ultima thule of the Florida insula, 
and he carried with him snow and sleet far down into 
South Carolina and Georgia. 

The destruction of the Florida orange groves is well 
remembered, and for several years we had no crop worth 
mentioning. No one has called attention to the effect of 
these cold waves upon the woodcock. In the winter of 
1893, surprised in their usual winter haunts by the sud- 
den influx of cold and sleet, they rose en masse and fled 
before the blast of cold wind to the coast of Georgia, 
where they pitched at first in any spot where they could 
find food. If they had taken to the great canebrakes, the 
majority would have been safe. Doubtless many did so, 
but others descended upon islands and rice fields, where 
they found scant cover. There they were found and 
slaughtered in immense numbers for days. All the 
swamps were alive with them and everywhere the guns 
were booming. 

We heard that there was a flight of woodcock, and 
supposed that this meant, as usual, that we could find a 
few birds and possibly bag half a dozen. After 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, we drove to a swamp, about two miles 
from a large city. We found birds at once among the 
bushes, upon the high ground, before entering the swamp 
proper; in fact, they were everywhere, and in a short 
time we had fired all the shells we had with us—a box 
containing twenty-five. 

Upon a kind of knoll covered with bushes and thorny 
vines, and where the ground was springy, the woodcock 
were innumerable, when the dog pointed, and we went 
in to flush, so many would rise that it was very puzzling. 
Two or three would get up in front of the dog, and others 
on both sides of us. At the shot more would rise, and it 
was most confusing. We never expect to see anything 
like it again. The woodcock were of all sizes, from the 
splendid specimens, nearly as large as a female teal, to 
the little birds from the far North, hardly as large as a 
robin or small Wilson’s snipe. 

For many days the weather must have been about the 
same, as the woodcock continued to be killed, and the 
markets were full of them. We think that large numbers 
were shipped to distant cities. Bags of fifty to one gun 
were common, and the price declined to ten to twenty 
cents each. At last a change came in the weather, and 
the remnants of the grand army of woodcock which had 
entered the cotintry disappeared. It was the winter march 
ir.to Russia, and Moscow over again, with birds instead of 
men as the victims. 

We are speaking now of but one of the great cold 
waves, of which we have personal knowledge, but there 
were probably other years, when sudden changes in the 
weather produced somewhat similar results. We do not 
think, however, that the destruction of woodcock was 
as great. 

Such a concentration of birds must be very disastrous 
in its effects. Any one can kill them with any-kind of a 
gun, and without a dog. All the woodcock usually dis- 
tributed over a wide area, and in summer breeding all 
over the Northeastern States and Canada, were forced 
down into a narrow strip of country bordering on the 
ccast. The arrival of such a host of birds was heralded 
far and near. Every one became excited and all the dogs 
and guns in the country were carried into the field. 

Such a slaughter could not be repeated. as after one 
such experience the woodcock would probably not re- 
main so far north, but distribute themselves in the far 
South, in the early part of the winter. . 

However, we have had fewer flight birds in New York 
since that cold wave winter, and its effects on the wood- 
cock have no doubt been felt in many other States. 

. THEODORE GORDON. 

West Haverstraw, N Y., Aug 26. 

[To write now about woodcock shooting seems almost 
like writing about the pursuit of the great auk. Indeed 
the woodcock is so nearly extinct that it ought to have 
protection everywhere, in the hope that by such protection 
it might be enabled to re-establish itself. The examples 
given by Mr. Gordon are extremely interesting. 

A valuable note on the destruction of woodcock—among 
other birds—in South Carolina, during the great cold 
wave of Feb. 13 and 14, 1899, was published in the Auk 
of that year by Mr. Arthur T. Wayne, who says of the 
species under consideration: “The woodcock (Philohela 
minor) arrived in countless thousands. Prior to their 
arrival I had seen but two birds the entire winter. They 
were everywhere, and were completely bewildered. Tens 
of thousands were killed by would-be sportsmen, and 
thousands were frozen to death. The it majority were 
so emaciated that they were practically feathers and of 
course were unable to withstand the cold. One man 
killed ae re in a few hours. I shot a dozen birds. 
Late Tu iy strenaen, © eudiy cua svete Uits ‘oe 
the snow and put them into a thawed spot on the of 
a ae te ae stream in Fol ~~ they wi not 
peris upon to. place the next morning I 
found oe"These were fearfully emaciated and 
eee Two birds were killed in Charleston in 
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when it was a common bird, and there are men of experi- 
ence who would have the — of the woodcock: ab- 
sulutely prohibited for a term of years. Such absolute 
protection, if actually given, would no doubt enable the 
species to recover. ] 





CHICAGO AND THE’ WEST. 


Lull in Spotting Seas n. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 13.—There is a bit of a lull in the 
sporting season here for the time, the first flurry of the 
chicken season, always short, having subsided, and the 
duck season not yet having begun. Fishing is over for 
the trout anglers, and the sport of the angle does not 
appeal to the bass and ‘lunge fishers so much now as it 
should, though the fish are rising better than for three 
months, _possibly better than at any time this season. 
Everybody wants to go shooting, and nobody is going 
because the outlook afield is not yet. sufficiently allur- 
ing. Meantime, we wait for a little while, a week, per- 
haps two or three weeks, until we may see what we are 
to see for this fall. 

The Illinois chicken crop was not only a failure, but a 

very alarming failure. he birds simply are not here. 
No one knows what has become of them, but the truth 
none the less stares us in the face that we have no birds 
worth mentioning to carry over as breeding stock for 
next year. We have, been shooting chickens here for 
Several years now, and for one or two seasons we had 
more birds in Ill.nois than we had in Dakota, but this 
was the result of a closed term of three years, and it 
seems not to have lasted. We are confronted with the 
apparent necessity for another closed term of several 
ears. Shall we get it? We ought to, but we will not. 
The Illinois laws were never in worse shape, nor was 
ever the outlook for our game in worse shape than it 
is to-day. With woodcock and quail unprotected, our 
sronse absent or unaccounted for, and the remaining 
eatures of our game laws in a lamentable state of con- 
fusion and misapprehension, we have surely little to 
boast about here in Illinois at present. 

The salvation of the situation here has been the Lacey 
law. Really it does not seem that there is very much 
illegal game coming into the Chicago market, very little 
if any of our local game. Deputy U. S. Marshal Bor- 
tree, certainly a very ardent protectionist if we have 
any, says that he thinks the laws against sale and ship- 
ping are better respected than he would once have 
thought possible. Deputy Clark, who has under his more 
immediate charge the Soutli Water street operat‘ons, is 
of much the same belief. The depredators don’t like to 
run against Uncle Sam. As to early and illegal shoot- 
ing, cne can only guess. There were no chickens left 
on opening weék, but perhaps these died from other 
causes than sooner shooting. I have not heard of any 
arrests and convictions, but there may have been some, 
the records being concealed in the offices of the State 
Warden, 


* Teal Comirg In. 


The first flight of teal, just eight days ahead of time, 
arrived in this region yesterday and to-day. These birds 
are reported at tease Lake, north of us fifty miles or 
so, also at Senachwine and Swan lakes, a hundred miles 
or so south of us. These seem to be travelers and not 
local birds. Some of our old-time shooters say that the 
Iccal-bred teal get up and go nerth early in the fall, and 
then come back again later on. As to the accuracy of 
this, it is hard to vouch. At any rate, here these teal 
are, a ray of hope upon a hor:zon otherwise black enough 
in a sporting way. No doubt ample arrangements are 
now under way for their proper entertainment. Tolles- 
ton Club has had good shooting at local mallards. These 
teal should be there to-day or to-morrow, 


‘Wild Rice. 


Speaking of teal reminds one of wild rice, regarding 
which a considerable amount of correspondence has 
come during the past ycar. I mct out at St. Paul.a firm 
who sell this rice regularly. They told me that they 
supplied it both for the table and for sowing purposes. 
The table article is burned or singed, this operation be- 
ing performed by the Indians, who place it over a hot 
fire in order to remove the husks or beard. This leaves 
a long, darkish kernel, something like a grain of oats 
which has been blackened by mildew. The grain is hard 
and firm, and the taste is more like oats than like 
domestic rice, although it is very sweet and palatable. 
The firm told me that this form of the wild rice berry 
is never sold for planting purposes, and that they supply 
the unsinged or bearded seed for sowing, the price for 
the seed being ‘ cents a pound less than the cooking 
article. They tell me that the Indians do not bring in as 
much wild rice as formerly, but possibly the informant 
told. me this because he needed the money. There would 
seem to be plenty of wild rice and plenty of Indians left 
in Minnesota, not to mention North Carolina. 


Grouse Country. 


Some of my Michigan friends who like a turn or so 
at ruffed grouse shooting might bear in mind Detroit, 
Minnesota. ty Warden Stephens, of that point, 
asked me why I didn’t come out there to have a grouse 
shoot with him this fall. “How many can you get in a 
day?” I asked him. “Twenty-five, easy,” said he, “but 
no more. That’s the daily limit.” é 

If I thought I could get twenty-five ruffed grouse in 
a day of wing shooting, I think I would bid good bye to 
sorrow and just go shooting. We never did get that 
many in our palmiest days over in Michigan. If the 
wisele part of a half-dozen guns brought in that many 
we felt’ we had done pretty well. 


November Ducks. 
Tom Divine, of Memphis, Tenn., now for a year or 
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Swan Lake Club of Vicksburg, at Washington Lake. 
He says that as the weather begins’to tighten up North 
bird: ese Southern: waters in thousands 
and ‘offer the finest kind of The club has never 
established a limit to the daily: bag, but will soon do 
so. There is talk of making the:novel limit of one hun- 


dred shots a day. This would not mean fifty birds a . 


day for so very many.shooters, but it would allow every 
fellow a lot of fun almost any day he went out in 
season. 


On Grizzly Ridge. 


_ I have.a friend out in the West, who lives where there 
is always snow in sight. _We have never seen each other 
yet, and have only exchanged letters twice, but we are 
friends, and will probably go after my grizzly together 
one of these fine days. My friend writes in his last 
etter: 

“Yes, we have grizzly bear and mountain sheep in this 
country, as well as deer and smaller bear. ‘Although I 
failed on this trip to get either, it was not because the 
game was not there, for we saw plenty of deer and bear 
sign along the river and in the cafions. We were in a 
mountain sheep country, but the weather was too hot to 
climb the rocks and cliffs after them, so we contented 
ourselves with fish, grouse, peaches, apples and black- 
berries. I was out for health more than game. 


“There have been a few very large grizzlies killed in 


this county in the last year, and in each case the bear had 
killed from 300 to $500 worth of cattle befor he was cap- 
tured. I have not heard of any depredations of cattle- 
killing bear this summer. I think it would not be a diffi- 
cult matter for you to find your game over on what is 
called Grizzly Ridge. You would outfit here for your 
trip to the mountains, this being the most convenient to 
the best game localities. It would also be the best place 
to leave your wife, providing she did not accompany you 
on the hunt. You would have to go with a pack outfit, 
as the bear country is inaccessible for anything but a 
pack train or a footman. You will find no trouble in 
procuring your man and outfit for a‘trip of that kind.” 

I like the sound of that name, Grizzly Ridge. Must 
have been a bear made a track across there some time, 
anyhow. I’m expecting another friend—whom I have 
never met or written to yet, by the way—along through 
here from that same country this winter, and if I see 
him, I will tell what he says about the prospects in that 
part of the world. 


Off For Moose. 


Messrs. T. W. Robinson and John Morron, of this 
city, start Sunday next for New Brunswick for a moose 
hunt, with Jack Moore as guide in Adam Moore’s newly 
discovered moose country. They will very likely get 
their game. These are the only Chicago hunters to 
qualify so far for New Brunswick. 


Wishintone Reunion. 


The Wishininnes have been dropping into town for 
the past week, coming from here, there and everywhere, 
as becomes gentlemen of the Wishininne sort at this sea- 
son of events. Mayor Harrison spent his summer at the 
Huron Mountain Club, of Michigan, and had the worst 
luck fishing ever known to befall any member of that 
organization. He only caught three or four good trout 
all summer, and there was no one else who did not get 
big ones. Similar luck attended him later in the angling 
season, when he went to the Manitowish Chain after 
muscallunge. Seventeen pounds and a half was the best 
he could do, though others were snaking ’em in all 
around him, up to 35 pounds or better. 

Hon. Hempstead Washburne was more lucky in his 
sojourn at Huron Mountain. He, or his son, it does not 
clearly appear which, accomplished the undoing of a 5%- 
pound trout, not to- mention others of goodly propor- 
tions. Mr. Washburn is all smiles where he isn’t all 
sunburn. 5 

Mr. Graham H. Harris was happier than anybody. this 
week when he dawned at the club table. He has been 
out in the Rockies west of the National Park for six 
weeks, and has had magnificent fishing in the Snake and 
other streams. He met there Mr. Ed. Ellicott, also of 
Chicago, and the two did. extensive business with the 
trout. Mr. Harris wants to start right back again to 
the Rockies, ‘ ; 

Eddie Pope has been chicken shooting, and is expected 
back soon with stories of sport and glory, and several 
others have shooting or fishing yarns to spin. Great 
deprecation. was expressed over the summer records of 
Messrs. Wells, Denis, J. V. Clarke and Lou Clarke. Mr. 
Wells, the president of the club—we have never been 
able to oust him from that office—had_a vacation, but 
threw it away playing golf at Exmoor Club, of Chicago. 
Mr. Lou Clarke did the same. His brother, J. V. Clarke, 
deserted to Rye Beach, which is somewhere in the dark- 
est East.. Mr. Dennis did as badly in taking his golf 
around. Boston. These disaffections among _ the 
Wishininnes have caused a sharp schism, and the in- 
ternal conflict in the club ranks run to threats of firing 
all members who forsake the rod and for the crooked- 
clubbed game of Thistledom. This and other matters 
will come up for. discussion at the first formal meeting 
of the body, which will be a dinner at the ans resi- 
dence next Tuesday evening. Only Creole dishes will 
be served, and many important questions of national im- 
portance hitherto left unsettled will upon this occasion 
be finally disposed of. 


Western Licenses. 


Mr. Jas. K. Boyd, of New York, writes about Minne- 
sota game laws: : 

“As to the Minnesota non-resident law, you write none 
will be required from hunters coming from States not 
having a non-resident tax. Mr. Stephens says law re- 


uires ying $25. A recent article in Forest AND 
TREAM oe there is a tax of $10. Can enlighten 
us? If you will, we will be greatly obli We would 
stop in Minnesota on our way to North Dakota if not 
texed. 


“I was greatly interested in your chicken article of 
this week. Nothing has made my blood boil the same 
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a my last year’s shoot. Meat dogs are the correct 
Ing. 


The Game Laws in Brief states: “Minnesota requires 
a non-resident license for hunting gamé of any species 
from citizens of all States, which require non-resident 
hunting licenses. Fee, $25.” 

This is the latest of which I know. I did hear some- 
thing of collecting licenses from some ies who were 
out in Minnesota during our late trip there, but I could 
not’ say whether all these were from other license States. 
Iilinois and Wisconsin men get it in the pocketbook. 
Perhaps the wardens find thet the only practical way to 
get any license money is to assess every shooter found 
there. If they did not do this, they might find that 
everybody came from some innocent State. It has al- 
ways been a great aid in the enforcement of the game 
laws of Minnesota to put the burden of proof on the 
cther fellow. I would suggest that Mr. Boyd get his 
advice on this direct from Mr. Fullerton, the State war- 
den. I would also advise him to steal Mr. Fullerton’s 
meat dog if he can. Mr. Fullerton won’t mind it. He 
never gets a good dog but what some fellow comes 
along and steals him. In fact, he rather expects you are 
going to steal his dog, I think. He acted surprised be- 
cause I didn’t. 


Keep fn Line. 


I was talking with a friend of mine the other day, and 
he asked me to go shooting with him. “I had a 
shoot out in Nebraska last fall,” said he, “but I shot a 
fellow, out there, and that sort of made me feel. out 
cf sorts; spoiled my hunt, in fact. This fellow was the 
most excitable man you ever did see. When we were 
walking along in line, and the dogs came to a point, he 
would always run out ahead of everybody and try to 
get the first shot. I told him he’d get shot or shoot 
somebody, and blamed if the very next day it didn’t 
happen! He ran out in front about thirty yards, and a 
bird crossed over his way. I killed the bird. Didn’t 
see the fellow. Say, you ought to heard him holler! We 
was some bothered to get the shot out of him. I said to 
him, ‘Now what did I tell you? Now I’ll tell you what’s 
what. Either you have got to go back to camp, or I will. 
I won’t shoot in line with you any more.’ ell, the fel- 
low, he says, ‘I guess I'll go back,’ so he went back to 
camp, and I was glad he did. He made me nervous.” 


Forest Fires and Timber Reserves. 


The Interior Department on Sept. 10 received a peti- 
tion from Fremont county, Wyo., asking that 550,000 
acres of land lying on the continental divide southwest of 
Lander be made a forest reservation. The largest fire in 
the history of the general land office occurred on this 
tract and is still raging. 


Got A Muscallunge. 


Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., has returned to his home 
after his first trip into the West. Among the different 
and perhaps not always accurate stories regarding his 
success it may be stated with probable truthfulness that 
the young man caught a 22-pound muscallunge in Wis- 
consin. This would seem to be luck enough, even with- 
out any chicken shooting. E. Hoven. 

Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Connecticut Rail Shooting. 


Essex, Conn., Sept. 12—Editor Forest and Stream: 
So far as getting rail is concerned, the shooting the 
past week has been all that could be asked for. On 
Saturday, the 6th, for the first time in the season, several 
shooters killed the legal number of birds, and since that 
time the shooting has been exceptionally good. 

Some black ducks have been killed and a few blue- 
winged teal as well. No snipe are reported as yet, still 
it is quite é€arly to be looking for them. A good frost 
will probably bring them on in numbers. & W. C. 





Mixrorp, Conn., Sept. 12—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It is years since the rail shooting has been so good as 
during the past week. There seems to have been a suc- 
cession of flights of birds, and many of the bags have 
been good, running from thirty to forty to the boat. 
One gunner who one day had the whole ground to 
himself, succeeded in getting the limit, fifty birds, 

This year the grass is exceptionally thick, and it is 
only on the occasion of an unusually high tide that the 
boais can move freely through it. On a number of 
occasions shovers have reported that there were lots 
of birds in the thick grass and the cattails, where owing 
to the low stage of the water they were entirely safe. 

Old shovers believe that the season is’ nearing its 
end, and say that a little colder weather than that al- 
ready had will send all the birds south and close the 
season, except for the few hardy birds that sometimes 
linger among the sedge further down the river, for a few 
weeks longer. RP. 


Deer Jacking in New York. 


OrancE, N. J., Sept. 12—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of Sept. 13 you make mention of the re- 
cent accident near Blue Mountain Lake, and state that 
“jacking” is illegal (as it should of course be). I note 
that in the Brief, page 25, Laws of New York, Sec. 6, 
says: “No jacklight or other artificial light shall be 
used in taking deer before Aug. 15, 1902.” How is this 
to be construed? Of course I agree heartily with the 
tene of your editorial, but was rather surprised to find 
the above quoted statement in the Brief. In discussing 
the late tragedy, I had argued that all jacking was 
illegal, but to make sure I looked it up. G. W. W. 

four correspondent must have looked up an edition of 
the Brief printed before the amendment of 1902 was 
adopted. the July issue of the Brief gives the prohibition 
of jacking without any limitation as to tinie.] 








All communications intended for Forust anp Srwtau should 
always be addresved to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 
York, and get to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Sea and Biver Fishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp ™. 


Fish and F ishing. 


A Monster Halit ot. 


Tue other day while endeavoring to trace, for the 
benefit of Forest AND STREAM’s readers, the source of 
the rumor that the North Atlantic tuna, or horse mack- 
erel, had already been taken in Canadian waters by rod 
and line fishing, I came across a well-known local angler, 
who probably holds the record for the largest halibut 
taken by an amateur fisherman. In fact, not very many 
larger ones are known to have been caught by pro- 
fessionals off any of the coasts of the Dominion. The 
fish in question weighed 325 pounds, and was caught off 
the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence some time 
ago by Col. L. P. Vohl, fire commissioner, and formerly 
chief of police in the city of Quebec. The Colonel is 
not only himself a most trustworthy authority, but has 
for voucher of the present story no less unquestionable a 
witness than Mr. Napoleon Comeau, the well-known 
explorer, scientist and sportsman of Godbout. Messrs. 
Comeau and Vohl had gone together to visit a brother 
of the former, who resides near the Caribou Islands, a 
few miles east of Trinity Bay, on the north shore of the 
Gulf. They went out codfishing very early one morning 
just off the islands in an ordinary fishing boat, using 
small ‘portions of herring for bait. They had anchored 
their boat, and the Colonel was lifting out of the water a 
codfish about two feet long, at the cnd of his line, when 
he saw an enormous white mass turn itself over near the 
surface of the water and then disappear from view. He 
called Comeau’s attention to the incident, and though 
the latter had not seen the movement, he knew that it 
must have been caused by a halibut, and decided that 
they would both stop fishing for cod and endeavor to 
hook the larger fish. Taking up a large herring and 
splitting it in two along its entire length, Comeau placed 
one-half on each hook. It was not very long before the 
Colonel felt something tugging at the end of his line. 
While the hook remained near the bottom nothing oc- 
curred. He had remembered that his bait and the cod- 
fish which took it were near the top of the water before 
the halibut had appeared in pursuit, so he gradually drew 
up the line, and had lifted it some distance from the bot- 
tom, when the big fish took hold. He instinctively 
tugged back to fasten the hook, and Comeau caught hold 
of the line to make sure what was on it. His experience 
enabled him to decide at once that the Colonel had 
hooked a halibut, though there was nothing at that time 
to indicate that it was anything like the monster that it 
proved to be. Both men had been fishing with lines of 
only thirty fathoms each, and their boat was anchored. 
Comeau immediately handed back the Colonel's line to 
him, unwound it, and fastened his own to the other end 
of it, to avoid being taken by surprise. They had only 
come prepared for cod, and had brought no gaff with 
them. Now they were fast to a halibut, which was not 
very long in proving himself a strong and heavy fish. 
Fortunately two fishermen were out in another boat 
nearly half a mile away. These they hailed, and called 
them to their assistance. They brought their boat along- 
side and boarded the other, bringing with them both a 
gaff and a spear, the latter being such as is used for horse 
mackerel and porpoises. Without these weapons and 
the aid of the two fishermen it is certain that the Colonel 
could never have saved his fish. Its game qualities were, 
very fortunately, far from equal to its size and weight, 
and when the latter had been overcome, and the cod line 
used by the Colonel had proved its strength sufficient to 
bring the halibut to within a few feet of the top of the 
water, a well directed stroke of the spear buried the 
weapon in the body of the fish, which was soon brought 
near enough for another good hold of it to be taken by 
the gaff. The main struggle between the fish and its 
captors was yet to come, however, for it took the com- 
bined strength of four men, lifting with both spear and 
gaff to get the monster into the boat. In American 
waters, larger specimens of this fish have been taken, 
though not very frequently. Jordan and Evermann de- 
clare that it sometimes reaches a weight of 400 pounds. 
Yarrell, in his “British Fishes.” says that in April. 1828, 
a halibut 7 feet 6 inches in length and 3 feet 6 inches 
in breadth and weighing 320 pounds was taken oft the 
Isle of Man and sent to Edinburgh market, and that it 
was said to have been the largest specimen ever ex- 
hibited there. The male halibut, according to Dr. G. 
Brown Goode, rarely exceeds 50 pounds in “weight, 
while the average weight of a full-grown femals is some- 
what between 100 and 150 pounds, though sometimes 
much heavier. He records the capture of ten or twelve 
fish off the New England Coast weighing between 300 
and 400 pounds, in the course of about ten years. This, 
however, is only about one of this size each year. 


Wholesile Destruction of Labrador Salmon. 


Major-General Dashwood, one of the best living 
authorities upon field sports in Newfoundland and 
Labrador, and author of “Chiploquorgan; or Life by the 
Camp Fire in Canada and Newfoundland,” which was 
published in Dublin, in 1871, is calling attention to the 
wholesale destruction of salmon on the Newfoundland 
and Labrador coasts by the cod traps which are now so 
plentiful there. Interviewed in Montreal, he said that 
there were now thousands of these traps along the 
coasts, and that they are utterly destroying the salmon 
fishery. They are far worse, as he points out, than the 
salmon nets, for these latter are from 5 to 6 inches in 
mesh, which easily let through the small, immature 
salmon of 4 pounds and thereabouts, that abound upon 
the coast, while the cod traps, which are only required 
by iaw to have a mesh of 4 inches, and which are often 
of a still smaller mesh, gather up all tne grilse and small 
salmon, over 300 of them being sometimes caught in a 
single sweep. of a cod trap....One fisherman:.told the 
General that a ceriai river.gaathe Labrador- coast had 
yielded him thirty-fjye to hity arrels of salmon per 
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annum when he netted the mouth without barring the 
stream, but that since the cod traps had become so 
common the average yield of his nets was only about 
eight barrels. The Hudson Bay Company had only 
collected some forty tierces of salmon this season at 
Rigolette, while in former times the yield there was over 


300 tierces. 
Cod Fishery Threatened. 


Serious as is the threatened destruction of the Labrador 
and Newfoundland salmon industry, the dreaded result 
tc the great codfishery of Newfoundland from the con- 
tinued employment of the cod traps is very much more 
serious still. The destruction of this fishery would mean 
absolute ruin and national bankruptcy to Britain’s old- 
est colony, and this destruction is seriously threatened 
at the present time. The trap system is killing all the 
young cod which encounter it, and the longer it is al- 
lowed to continue the scarcer will the fish become. The 
small cod are of no value whatever. They are simply 
caught and thrown away. As a result, the fish are not 
only becoming scarcer, but of a much smaller size. 
It is pointed out by those who have carefully studied 
the problem, that if this system is not put an end to, it 
cannot be very many yeats before the industry will be 
killed. Many of the fishermen are already awakening 
to the true facts of the case, and are in favor of going 
back to the old practice of hook and line fishing for cod, 
providing it is made compulsory for all engaged in the 
industry. They know that if this were done, the sunvly 
of fish, which of late has been steadily declining, would 
soon increase, and that they would save more money by 
it, for the outlay for traps is very large as compared with 
that for hooks and lines, and a trap costing from $350 
to $500 is often destroyed by gales of wind or movements 
of the ice. It is now some fifteen years since the cod 
traps were introduced. Ten years ago, the evils resulting 
from their use became so evident that an act was passed 
to abolish them. Thanks to the influence of the fish 
merchants, however, who only seem to care for present 
profits, the law was repealed before it came into force. 

The importance of the codfishery to the people of 
Newfoundland, and the absolute ruin of the country 
which must follow its destruction, is illustrated by the 
fact that 56,000 heads of families, out of the total pop- 
ulation of 210,000, are engaged in catching and curing 
fish, and only 12,000 in all other occupations. Over 
20,000 Newfounlanders and a thousand vessels are en- 
gaged every summer in the codfishery of Labrador, 
where 600,000 quintals of 112 pounds each are annually 
taken. The entire export of the island is about 1,350,000 
quintals, and the annual value of the take of cod fully 
$7,000,000. 

Until the introduction of trap nets and the consequent 
wholesale destruction’of the immature fish, there was no 
apparent decrease in the supply of cod, though an 
average of seventy million fish was captured by New- 
foundlanders alone by hook and line. The natural in- 
crease of the cod is.enormous, and the Arctic current, 
which washes the shores of Labrador and Newfound- 
land, is laden with the food on which the commercial 
fishes live and thrive, and brings with it a never-failing 
supply for their sustenance. The Arctic seas and the 
great rivers which they send forth are swarming with 
minute forms of life, constituting in many places what 
has been well called “‘a living mass, a vast ocean of 
living slime.” Upon this “slime food” live the-almost 
microscopic crustaceans. They in turn furnish food for 
the caplin, the squid and the herring, which, with mul- 
titudes of other forms, are devoured by the cod. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


Russia’s Great Fishery Exhibition. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Ir is Russia’s proud boast that the wealth of her in- 
land waters in Coregoni, or the whitefish family, is not 
elsewhere equalled. In her western domain she enjoys 
an abundance of the great and little marane (C. albula 
and C. maraena), the Siiine and Petschora product, espe- 
pecially in its dried and smoked forms, contributing 
largely to the sustenance of the mases. Beside the 
species mentioned Russia claims the possession of nine 
others, most of them incident to her Siberian waters. 
In our great lakes and in the many streams and lakes 
great and small of Alaska and Canada, there exist at least 
nine species of whitefish, and according to the classifica- 
tion of some authorities, fully a dozen; so that Russia’s 
claim to an exceptional diversity is open to question. 
To the future leading peoples of the world, the Saxon 
and the Slav, belongs the development of its subarctic 
region, nine-tenths of which is included in the domain of 
Russia, Canada and the United States. Canada possesses 
an extraordinary wealth of fish in her thousands of lakes 
and lakelets, scattered over her immense territory; the 
waters of Hudson’s Bay likewise teem with finny life, 
all of which aquatic treasure will ultimately find a mar- 
ket over the railroads now under way that will extend 
from the Dominion’s great inland sea, westward through 
the Peace River region to the Pacific, Canada’s terri- 
tory is inferior in extent to that of Asiatic Russia; she 
has not its mighty rivers, but she will doubtless be a 
good. second in the product of her inland fisheries. Rus- 
sia’s exhibit of whitefish was as ample and as instructive 
as any other branch of her great fishery exposition, the 
design and execution of which reflects lasting honor 
upon her far-seeing Government. 

Other fish that figured largely in the brilliantly lighted 
building have perhaps little interest to the American 
reader, as compared -with those already discussed. It 
may be mentioned, however, that Russia’s annual yield 
of herrings, carp and perch is in excess of two thousand 
million pounds. The herring catch is mainly of the 
famous Astrachan herring, a fish perhaps averaging in 
length 1% feet and weight of 2% pounds, the product of 
Caspian waters. Some of the great fishery firms trans- 
act an enormous business, thus the Sapojnikoff Brothers 
and the Bessubikoff Brothers direct fishery operations 
in the Astrachan of immense magnitude and which were 
well represented at the exhibition. Of the Sapojnikoff 
Brothers it may be said that their fishery has been car- 
ried on in the delta of the Vo! 


ownership in connection over an area 


since 1796, and their. 
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of a hundred square miles, beside that covered by other 
fishery grounds rented from the Crown for an annual 
payment of 200,000 rubles. Ten thousand men are reg- 
ularly employed, a number that upon emergencies 1s 
largely increased, the annual value of their product being 
from one and a half to two and a half million rubles, 
and comprising about a score of different species of fish, 
aggregating a weight of over 40,000,000 pounds. The 
firm has large buildings for cleaning and eviscerating the 
fish, drying houses, salting houses, smoke houses and 
freezing houses. The greater portion of the catch is 
salted, about 20,000 tons of salt being annually con- 
sumed; a pertion is shipped in ice, for which purpose 
the firm has sixteen ice houses. 

Beside the large firms mentioned, there are others; 
indeed, the Caspian fisheries may be said to be exploited 
by large aggregations of capital. Apart from the econo- 
mies effected by such a scale of operation, there are others 
resulting from a fuller observance of the restrictions 
of the conserving regulations of the Government; for, 
being intelligent S achciaick: the large firms appreciate 
their value. 

Salt fish is in Russia a staple article of diet with the 
laborer and the peasant, and is afforded at a very low 
price. Indulgence, however, is not unattended with 
danger, for deaths are not infrequently occasioned by the 
so-called Russian salt fish poison; technically speaking, 
a ptomaine resulting from the decomposition of ill- 
cured fish. Nowhere in the world does fish assume such 
a variety of alimentary forms, and a study of their mode 
of prepatation might be profitable to some of our great 
food purveyors. 

In Russia the fishery methods employed are as diverse 
as its peoples, and were given a full representation at 
the exhibition. The appliances for the most part were 
similar to those elsewhere tin use; but there was much 
that was novel, especially those of the various tribes or 
clans of Cossacks, ef which the limits of this article do 
not admit of a description. In the French department 
there was a noteworthy exhibit,'so designed as to effec- 
tually portry the operation of the nets, casting, drawing, 
etc., a realistic impression being made by the arrange- 
ment of sheets of glass in conjunction with other de- 
vices, giving effects of a floating or immersion of the 
nets in water. 

For many years prior to the initiation of the Siberia 
‘Transcontinental railroad, the Russian Government had 
from time to time despatched naturalists, geologists 
and other scientific investigators, with a view of ac- 
quiring the fullest knowledge of the country’s resources. 
The result of these purely official undertakings were not 
made known; indeed, the reports of nearly all that have 
since been promoted have never seen the light. At this 
exhibition, however, the outcome of some recent fe- 
searches in connection with the Siberian fisheries was 
made public, and the specimens given the fullest display. 
There was also much of interest in the exhibits of the 
various imperial biological stations, with their maps and 
photographs, and their array of instruments and appli- 
ances for taking deep-water temperatures, bottom sam- 
ples, also hatching apparatus, and various paraphernalia. 

The piscine resources of the province of Russian Fin- 
land, the land of a thousand lakes, were effectively set 
forth, whitefish and salmon figuring largely in the. rep- 
resentation. The Russian sardine (Sardellen) industry 
was well presented, and there was also an interesting dis- 
play of rods, nets, reels and other appliances of the 
sporting angler. 

A consideration of the numerous foreign exhibits 
would perhaps be of little interest to the casual reader. 
It may, however, be said of Japan that her contribution 
represented the labor of a force of fishermen and fish 
artificers that, according to a statement of the Japanese 
Minister of Agriculture, numbered three and a half mil- 
lions in 1891, cperating a fleet of four hundred thousand 
boats, to which the annual renewals. or additions num- 
bered three thousand, the total product of 1899 being 
valued at about $52,000,000. Herrings, sardines, tunnies, 
mackerel, cod and salmon formed the bulk of the catch, 
which, cured in various ways, is largely marketed in 
China. Japan has a fine and well equipped biological 
station at Tokio, publishes a fishery journal, and ap- 
pears to be abreast of her sister nations in pisciculture 
and in all things appertaining to the welfare of her im- 
mense fishing interests. 

During the month of March there was held in connec- 
tion with the exhibition, a congress of pisciculturists and 
fishery experts, at which, together with various other 
matters of interest, there was discussed the question of 
fresh fish transportation, better and more effective meth- 
ods being strongly advocated. Possibly as a result of 
this agitation it has just been announced that the Alex- 
androwski car works of St. Petersburg, are turning out 
refrigerator cars of an entirely new type, patterned after 
the meat-carrying ships that bear through the tropics 
the perishable products of the antipodes, to become 
the sustenance of the masses of the opposite zone. No 
particulars of construction are given, but the statement 
would imply that refrigerative machinery, instead of ice, 
is to be employed. It was given out that the new trans- 
portation service was to be initiated during the present 
summer, between Tomsk, Siberia, and St. Petersburg. 
With the old style vehicle it was found impracticable 
during the hot months to transport Siberian fresh meat 
over the vast stretch of railway extending to eastern 
markets, especially as the condition of much of the road 
bed precluded the attainment of the speed of our fast 
freight trains. If the new method refrigerative trans- 
port proves successful the Russian producer in remote 
portions of the Empire will be enabled to compete ad- 
vantageously, the vast potentialities of Siberia become 
known, and its fish, flesh and fowl, its vegetable and 
animal products, crowd the world’s channels of trade. 

Nevertheless, however much the meat-producing ca- 
pacity of the Empire be developed. it cannot materially 
contribute to the world’s ever increasing demand for the 
most stimulating form of bodily sustenance. Every- 
where the farmer treads upon the heels of the herder; 
everywhere the pastoral succumbs to the agricultural 
industry. Cheap land is the basis of cheap meat, and it 
is the steady absorption of the former that is the pri 
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is the acceptance of fish as.a substitute. Apart from the 
capacities of our lakes ‘and Streamis, we can continue to 
reap from the inexhaustible sea a harvést of unfailing 
abundance, for in its depths lie,-as yet undisturbed by 
man, vast reservoirs of excellent, but unfamiliar food fish. 
We have ventured only to the thréshold-of the treasure 
house of the deep, but its future revelations of novel 
alimentary wealth will enrich the fare of posterity and 
afford an ample store of varied sustenance. 

Another international. fishery exhibition will open this 
month at Vienna, and still others, on a minor scale, have 
been or will be held in Germany, Holland, ete:, during 
the current year. The query naturally suggests itself 
Why do we ‘not ourselves hold such distinctive exhibi- 
tions, inasmuch as the industry is of a magnitude amply 
sufficient to qualify it for a separate representation? No- 
where has fishculture been prosecuted so successfully or 
upon so extended a scale.as in North America;,in no 
other country than our Union have the appliances of 
the piscatory art attained so high a degree of excellence. 
In our great land abutting upon two oceans as well as 
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In New England. 


Boston, Sept. 15.—The law is off 6n partridges in 
Maine to-day, and the local gunners are much interested. 
Reports concerning the flocks‘are very conflicting. Care- 
ful observers say that the cold and wet May and Jutic 
was very hard on the chicks, and that the birds are 
scarce. On the other hand, the boomers of Maine re- 
sorts declare that partridges were never so plenty: This 
last assertion must be taken with as much of a grain of 
salt as the patent med-cine advertisement. I have seen 
one or two Maine gunners from the sections nedrest 
the settlements, and they say that they have seen but few 
broods of partridges. Sportsmen who have been into 
the more distant forests on fishing trips have seen some 
broods, but their reports, taken all together, would indi- 
cate that partridges are rather scarce in Maine. From 
seme sections in New Hampsh:re there are accounts of a 
good many flocks, with fair shooting promised. In 
Massachusetts there are doubtless more partridges than 
a year ago, with reports of an unusual number of quail. 





THE RECORD BASS. 
Taken by Mr; H, T, Kendall at Catalina Island Cal. 


upon the world’s largest lakes, containing in its varied 
waters fish representative of every zone, we have the 
basis of a representation fully as rich as that afforded by 
the St. Petersburg exhibition. In the great industrial 
exhibitions held of late years in various cities, eas. :vest 
and south, the fishery exhibits have done scant justice to 
the country’s immense resources; in fact, as European 
experience shows, public enlightenment upon the subject 
cannot be adequately effected save by a distinctive ex- 
hibition. Such separate display stimulates individual in- 
terest; it enables the country to take stock of its re- 
sources, and to apprise the world of their availability. 
Already Germany is actively discussing ways and means 
of diverting to their own country a portion of Russia’s 
overflowing wealth of fish and fish products, as revealed 
in the great structure upon the banks of the Neva. The 
initiation here of a similar undertaking would: probably 
need a measure of that Government aid that enabled the 
Russians to so impressively demonstrate the magnitude 
of their resources, and the result doubtless would be 
equally compensative. At an international exposition 
there might be much in the fish-curing methods of other 
nations worthy of study or imitation, particularly those of 
Russia, with whose population fish is a far greater food 
staple than with our own. In the vista of the future may 
be discerned a time when, by reason of its ever increasing 
scarcity, meat will occupy a place in our dietary subor- 
dinate to that of fish. There is a wealth of opportunity 
in the better and more economical preparation of’ fish 
and of fish products, and effective stimulus to such action 
would be the probable outcome of an elaborate and well 
devised competitive exhibition. A. H. Gouravup. 
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ADVERTISING copy should be in hand by the Saturday 
of the week before that in which it is intended to appear. 
It cannot be received later than Monday noon of the 
week of publication, . oe : se 





Mr. J. H. Edwards is out from a fishing trip to King 
and Bartlett. Me. He was accompanied by Mrs. Ed- 
wards, and they had a most enjoyable vacation. They 
were camped at Tommy Jeraud’s, mak:ng several trips 
to other waters. They had good togue fishing on the 
lake, catching some big ones. On Spencer Stream they 
had great trout fishing, taking forty trout in an hour 
and a half on one trip, with about thirty out of one 
pool. Brook fishing was good also on other streams, 
with good fly-fishing on Spencer Lake. At Spencer they 
hed good sight of a big black bear one day. As is 
almost always the case, they had no gun. Moose and 
deer were frequently seen. 

A party of well-known New England sportsmen, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Charles A. Mitchell and Z. W. Sturte- 
vant, of Lowell, Mass.; W. C. Raymond, of Bridgewater, 
Vt., and I. R. Clark and Alfred T. Waite, of Boston, 
have just come out of camp at Millsfield Ponds, in 
northern New Hampshire. These camps, situated north- 
west of Errol and reached via Colebrook and the Dix- 
ville Notch, are the only ones in the Millsfield region, 
and are presided over by Sam Bailey, the noted Cole- 
brook guide. The party had excellent luck trout fishing 
and report that the region abounds with game, deer 
being seen in large numbers. All the members of the 
party have frequented many hunting and fishing sections 
of New England, but they are the most enthusiastic over 
Millsfield, and Sam Bailey in particular. 

Mr. Herman L. Buss and W. G. Clark, of Boston, 
with Mrs. Buss, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Buss, the two 
Misses Buss, Walter H. Buss and Miss Alice Brown, of 
Medford, have returned from a vacation and fishing 
trip to Tim Pond, Me. They had a very enjoyable 
scason, with good fishing. The cool weather and frosts 
seem 4o have started fly-fishing at the Rangeleys. E. 
C.. Swift, of Boston, has been having good fish ne in 
that part of the country. Mrs. C. S. Nutting and Miss 
Allida e of Lexington, have returned from a 
trip»to Black Brook camps. They had gocd fly-fishing, 
securing forty-five at one ‘outing, with several doubles. 

At Moosehead the fly-fishing is said to be better since 
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the cooler ‘weather. Camping parties are very numerous. 
They. go into the woods, and on to the streams and 
waters, in all. directions, making Kineo their head- 
quarters. George V. Leverett and Dr. J. T. Sherman, 
of Boston, have been on a month’s canoeing and fishing 
trip in that part of the country. C. W. Blodgett, of Bos- 
ton, is back from a trip to Brassua Lake. A. L. Shaw, 
A. H. Shaw, Mrs. R. G. Shaw and Miss Shaw, of 
Wellesley, have been at Spencer Pond. D. C. Stanwood, 
of Boston, has returned from a camping trip. Hector 
W. Gordon and F. B. Hare, of Boston, are still in the 
woods. 

The mystery of the disappearance of Benjamin Kin- 
caid, an advertising agent of the Boston Globe, has not 
yet been solved. Accompanied by a friend, Peter H. 
Lawson, he went to Molunkus, Me., for an outing and 
fishing trip, four weeks ago. Aug. 30, the day for their 
return, had come. At about 7 o’clock in the morning 
young Kinca‘d said that he would take a spin on the lake 
for a while, and then be ready for the team to Matta- 
waumkeag. This was the last seen of him. About 10 
o'clock his canoe was found, bottom up, on Lake Mo- 
lunkus, by a party of anglers. The paddles and Kin- 
caid’s hat and coat were found floating near. But drag- 
ging and the most diligent searching has failed to fimd 
the body. 


Boston, Sept. 13.—The returning fishermen tell of 
gloricus trips and a glorious season at the salmon pools. 
Mr, John Fottler, Jr., spent several weeks at his salmon 
river, the St. John, at Gaspe. In his party was Senator 
Proctor, of Vermont, who is an enthusiastic angler, and 
greatly enjoyed Mr. Fottler’s river. They caught @bout 
fifty salmon in all, the largest of 32 pounds. On My. 
Fottler’s return from salmcn fishing he went on a trout 
fishing and outing into the White Mountain region, New 
Hampshire. That region is noted for its stream fishing, 
but many of the streams, especially near the hotels, 
have been badly over-fished. But Mr. Fottler d'd not 
spend much time fishing these streams; accompanied by 
the village blacksmith, he went over the mountains and 
through the woods eleven m.les, to a stream that had 
scarcely been fished at all for two years. The first day 
they filled their baskets with beautiful trout, returning a 
host of small fish to the water. Camping that night, they 
fished the next day, and filled their baskets again. It 
was a great trip. Mr. Fottler is fond of the woods and 
not afraid of tramping. The village blacksmith, a robust 
countryman, had to admit that he had his match for a 
long tramp in the city man he guided. 

At the Megantic Preserve all the camps are full, with 
the enthusiasm the greatest ever known there for both 
hunting and fishing. Secretary L. Dana Chapman has 
word that a good many deer are being taken, but the 
captors are not as proud of them as they would be 
were they not mostly does. But such is almost always 
the case; the does and fawns are earliest taken. the 
bucks not coming down to the water and to feed. Later 
they are found on the ridges, however. 

Several Bostcn sportsmen are planning for trips late 


~ in this month to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick for 


moose calling. Dr. McAlear, of Worcester, has a trip 
of that sort in view, and is looking for one or two 
3oston friends to accompany him. Dr. Heber Bishop 
and D. J. Flanders are abou: starting on a moose hunt- 
ing trip to the Provinces. It will be remembered that 
Dr. Bishop has a longer record of moose sla.n by his 
own skill than any other man in the country. 
SPECIAL. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Record Ratobow. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 13.—Unless I am mistaken, the 
largest rainbow trout ever taken in this part of the West 
is that reported in the following.correspondence from 
Mr. J. D. Hawks, President of the Detroit & Mackinac 
R. R., who writes from Detroit under date of Sept. 6. 
Mr. Hawks says: 

“T inclose you copy of a letter which will explain it- 
self. The rainbow trout mentioned is a very fine speei- 
men, and I am hav:ng it mounted. I have just had 
another fish mounted which is longer and slimmer than 
the rainbow and probably weighed somewhat heavier. I 
have not yet learned what species the fich is, but believe 
it to be a steelhead trout. It was caught three or four 
miles from East Tawas on our road, 

“T finished the trout season proper at Turtle Lake, 
with a number of the other members of the club. The 
trout fishing was as good as I ever had anywhere—in 
fact, it was difficult to fish all day without catching too 
many trout; so I generally put in half a day driving 
around the country, and the other half-day fishing for 
trout, and found no trouble in catching twenty-five nice 
fish every time I went out. 

“We have made several plants of rainbow trout in the 
upper south branch of the Thunder Bay River. but so 
far I have not seen one in the stream. There is no 
doubt but that some of the large rainbow trout are 
dropping down the Au Sable R ver toward the mouth. 
This, of course, suits me, as a D. & M. Ry. man, as it 
puts them within reach of our road. 

“I understood you to say a couple of years ago that 
you wanted to catch a grayling. If you are of the same 
mind next spring, come out here, and I will show you 
where to do it, and will guarantee that you will catch 
several grayling, beside gett.ng some of the best trout 
fishing you ever saw.” 

The letter inclosed is from A. Kirsten, of Oscoda, 
Mich., wro wrote as follows: 

“Oscopa, Mich., Scpt. 4.—Mr. J. D. Hawks, President 
and General Manager, Detroit & Mackinac Ry., Detroit. 
As per your request to Mr. Oliver, agent of the D. & 
M. Ry. here, I sent you the rainbow trout caught by me 
Aug. 31. He was of no particular use to me only for 
eat.ng, but I considered him too rare a specimen to use 
him in this way; and upon the réquest of many here who 
knew. you and your sporting qualities, 1 concluded to 
send him to you if you wished him. 

“TI captured him in the Au Sable River, five mi'es 
north of McKinley, at the farm of W. H. Wonton. Ii 
took me forty-five minutes to land him, and can. assure 
you it was most éxciting time I ever had in ali of 
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my. twenty years’ angling. “T used: No. 2 sill Kingfisher 
line, 6%4-ounce rod and No. o2 hook. His weight’ and 
dimensions are as follows: Weight, 8 pounds; length, 
26 inches; depth, 6% inches; thickness, 3% inches; 


mouth when open, 434 inches. He used continually from , 


75 to 125 feet of line. A. Kirsten.” 

It is well known that these Au Sable rainbows out- 
fight any fish we have in our trouting waters in this 
part of the country, and it seems that this game quality 
continues even into the heavyweights. It must have been 
indeed an exciting time for Mr. Kirsten when he was 
fighting this big fish. 

As to what Mr. Hawks says about the grayling, per- 
haps he has not heard of our successful grayling trip 
this summer. I am not sure that I want to catch very 
many more grayling now. They'll go fast enough even 
if we all put up our rods; but I would be willing to 
wager something pretty that Mr. Hawks has in mind 
the same stream that we fished this summer. 


E. Hove. 
Hartrorp Burtpinc, Chicago, Ill. 





Dr: Henshall’s Grayling Success. 


Osweco, N. Y., Sept. 12—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Mr. W. B. Mershon, who writes in Forest AND STREAM 
anent the passing of the grayling, will no doubt find 
consolation in the fact that there are yet some grayling 
to be taken with the fly in the waters of the Gallatin 
Madison and Jefferson rivers in Montana. In the Galla- 
tin River there are only a few left. They, with the 
trout and the Rocky Mountain whitefish, are being ex- 
termmated by the numerous canals and ditches taken 
out for the purpose of irrigation. In the Jefferson River 
I think they are more numerous. I have seen boys with 
quite respectable strings of grayling, caught with grass- 
hoppers in the latter river, and have also seen them 
jumping in the evening for natural flies, and they 
seemed quite numerous. At the time I did not have 
my rod and flies with me, and therefore did not fish. 
Red Rock Lake, in the very southern part of Madison 
county, Montana, contains grayling of large size. This 
lake drains into the Madison River. 

But to Dr. Henshall, who is in charge of the U. S. Fish 
Hatchery at Bozeman, Mont., is due the credit of being 
the first man to successfully propagate grayling from 
the spawn and milt. The doctor sent his men to the 
upper Madison River, where they easily secured several 
thousand eggs. These were duly hatched and put into 
the small ponds at the hatchery. After the sack had 
been absorbed, they all died, refusing to eat the usual 
focd prepared for the trout fry. During the summer 
of 1899 or 1900 the writer was in Dr. Henshall’s office, 
when he saw a number of dead grayling fry lying on a 
table. The doctor told of his bereavement, and said that 
he had put some of these dead fry under the microscope 
and had made. a discovery. He had discovered that 
they possessed in their mouth a number of small but 
very sharp fangs. These fangs could only be seen with 
the microscope, and that this discovery he thought solved 
the problem of the death of the grayling fry. The spring 
water used for the hatchery as it came from the rocks 
was walled up and roofed over, and was therefore ab- 
solutely pure water. or at least water entirely free from 
i1 fusoria, and as the grayling fry had those invisible 
fangs in their mouth, they must derive their food from 
infusoria, and that another year he should put them in 
creek water in which there would be food for them. In 
a recent copy of a paper published at Bozeman, Mont.. 
it is announced that Dr. Henshall is now prepared to 
stock streams with grayling. He has therefore solved 
the problem F. M. Hicerns, M. D. 





A Pacific Black Sea Bass. 


Mr. H. T. Kenpat, of Pasadena, Cal., but formerly 
of Dorchester. Mass., has raised the record of the world 
on black sea bass. His brother, Dr. W. G. Kendall, of 
Boston, a prominent member of the Megantic Club, was 
with him, and forwards to me, for the Forest AND 
STREAM, through the kindness of Secretary L. Dana 
Chapman, a photograph of the big fish and the anglers, 
with an account of the capture. In the launch Fortune 
was also Dr. H. J. Macomber, of Pasadena, who got a 
fish weighing 183 pounds, and which, under any other 
circumstances, would have been considered a_ seven- 
days’ wonder. But Mr. Kendall's fish weighed 41:9 
pounds, and raises the world’s as well as the Tuna 
Club's record 35 pounds. The fight lasted an hour and 
fifty-one minutes, and when one considers the little 
rod, only 16 ounces in weight, with which the feat was 
accomplished, the wonder grows, and one is convinced 
that angling is an art mechanical. The line was a 24- 
strand Cuttyhunk, and tested up to a lifting strain of 
48 pounds. This feat will be a study for anglers the 
world over; the skill required to land a fish weighing 
almost a quarter of a ton, with a mere thread and a 
pliant rod with reel attached. The. fish fought vigor- 
ously, and of course would have broken away a hundred 
times but for the remarkably skillful manipulation of 
the reel. SPECIAL. 


Bass and Pickerel at Fowlwood Lake. 


Rock Hu, Sullivan County, Sept. 13.—I herewith re- 
port you my luck with rod and reel on Fowlwood Lake. 
After two hours’ fishing, actual time, I landed twenty- 
eight pounds of fish—viz., three bass weighing respec- 
tively 8 pounds 10 ounces, 6 pounds, and 4 pounds, and 
three pickerel, 4 pounds, 3 pounds 6 ounces and 2 pounds. 
These were all caught en a single rod with crawfish for 
bait, and it was only after an involuntary swim that the 
largest bass was landed. I can assure you it seemed to 
me as if a team of horses were attached to my line when 
i got him on. 

f course this is a fish story, and like most of the 
same, may not be believed, but I would like to know if 
the like record has ever been beaten. 

Mr. Witliam-Urban; of the cashier's office in the New 
York ee eel Siento: 11% pounds, a bass 6 

' ; juoJ. Sunvert, M. D, 
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Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. v 

Oct. 7-9.—Danbury, Conn.—Danbury Agricultural Society’s show. 
John W. Racon, Treas. 

Oct, * 21-24.—Frederick, Md.—Frederick County Agricultural So- 
ciety’s annual bench show. J, McSherry, Supt. 

Oct. 21-24.—New York.—Ladies’ Kerinel Association of America’s 
show. Miss M. K. Bird, W , L. L, Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 26-29.—Philadelphia.—Phi Iphia Dog Show Association's 
show. M. A. Viti, Sec’y. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Oct. —.—Drakes Branch, Va.—Inaugural trials of the Virginia 
Field Trial Association. C. B. Cooke, Sec’y. 

Oct. —.—Independence, Ia.—Eastern Iowa Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s inaugural trials. J. G. Burk, Sec’y. 

Oct. 20. . .—Western Field Trial Association’s second 
annual trials. C. W. Buttles, Sec’y, Kansas City. 

Oct 27.—Paris, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s (member 
of the American Championship Club), sixth annual trials. L. S. 
Eddins, re Sedalia, Mo. 

Oct. 27.—Washington C, O., Ohio.—Monongahela Field Trial 
Club’s field trials. A. C. Peterson, *y. 

Oct. 28.—Whitby Island, Wash.—Pacific Northwest Field Trials 
F. R. Atkins, Sec’y, Seattle, Wash, 

Nov. 3—Robinson, Ill.—Iilinois Field Trial A<cociation’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annual trials. W. 
R. Green, Sec’y, Marshall, IT, - 

Nov. 3.—Thirteenth annual field trials of the National Beagle 
Se Aaperies Charles R. Stevenson, Sec’y, 106 Market street, 

amden. N. J. 

Nov. 3.—Lake View, Mich. —Michiqes Field Trial Association's 
(member of the American Championship Club) fifth annual trials. 
C. D. Stuart, Sec’y, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Nov. 4.—Washington C. H., Ohio.—Ohio Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fifth annual 
trials, C, E. Baughn, Sec’y. 

Nov. 7-8.—Robinson, Ill.—Western Irish Setter Club’s inaugural 
trials. T. L. Fenn, ‘ 

Nov. 17.—Glasgow, Ky.—Third annual trials of the Kentucky 
Field Trial Club. S, B. Hays, Sec’y. 

Nov. 10.—Bicknell, Ind.—Independent Field Trial Club’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annual trials. 
H. S. Humphrey, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nov. 11.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trial Club’s trials. 
F. W. Smith, Sec’y, New Haven. 

Nov. 10.—Ruthven, Ont.—North American Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fourth 
annual trials. Richard Bangham, Sec’y, Windsor. Ont. 

Nov. 11.—St. Joachim, Ont.—International Field Trial Clut's 
fourteenth annual trials. W. B. Wells. Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 17.—Glascow, Ky.—Kentucky Field Trial Club’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) third annual trials. F. 
W Samuel, Sec'v. Louieville. Ky 

Nov. 18.—Ruthven, Ont.—Fourth annual trials of the North 
American Field Trial Club. Alfred Wigle, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 

Nov. 20.—Manor L. 1.—Pointer Club of America’s (member of 
the American eer. Club) second annual trials. R. E. 
Westlake, Sec’y, Scranton, Pa. 

Dec. 1.—Washington C. H., Ohio.—American Championsh‘p 
Field Trial Club’s cecond annual trials. Chas. B. Cooke, Sec*y, 
Richmond, Va. 

Dec. 1.— : .—Interstate Championship Field Trial 
Association’s second annual trials. C. D. Cooke. Sec’ 

Dec, 15.—Huntsville, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club's (member 
of the American Championship Club) third annual trials. John 
F. Fletcher, Sec’y, Birmingham, Ala. 














Canine Elegies and Epitaphs. 


For those which have been printed in earlier numbers see issues 
of July 19, 26, Aug. 2, 16, 23 of the current year. 


XXI.—The Dog which Thomas Thomas Owned, 


He’s passed away! That good old dog 
Which Thomas Thomas owned 

For 17 attentive years, 
Now lies bewept, bemoaned. 


*Twas hard for Tom to pay the tax 
On dogs so old and staid; 

’Twas harder still to have him die 
Just when that tax was paid. 


That such a dog should go tax free 
Was Thomas's favorite whim, 

And yet he took it very hard 
When death exempted him. 


So now no more on Sabbath days 
That dog to church will go, 

And, when the benediction’s said, 
Depart sedate and slow. 


No more in Thomas's restaurant 
When winter’s winds do roar, 

As door is left ajar, will he i 
Arise and shut that door. 


(tr jump and open it himself 
And never howl or whine 

When wishing to go in and out,- 
The dear, defunct canine. 


No more whene’er his name is called 
Will he respond alert; 

For Thomas Thomas's Thomas-dog 
Has mingled with the dirt. 

Now friends drop in and mix their tears 
With -Thomas’s copious brine, 

And beer up to the memory 
Of his Al K 9. 


 —Springfield Republican. 
XXII.—Ste Walter Scott’s Maida. 
(As done in Latin by Lockhart ) 
Maidz marmorea dormis sub imagine, Maida, 
Ad januam domini sit tibi terra levis. 
(As Englished by Scott ) 

Beneath the sculptured form which late you wore, 

Sleep soundly, Maida, at your master’s door. 





~~ me 


Points and Flushes. 


The Canadian Kennel Club Stud Book, Vol. V., 1902, 
contains registrations and winnings for the year ending 


Aug. 31, 1901. The registrations are from S334 to 6027. . 


It is published by H. B. Donovan, Toronto. $1.00. 





Yachting Fixtures, 1902. 
aaa ae ee cet 


Se. Heats confer a favor 
“in the future. 

SEPTEMBER. 
20. . Y¥.. R.A, of L. L. S., open, Port Washington, Long 
m. vA ot eae Bay, Sep Gote, New, York, Bay. 
— Bay, Long Island Sound. 
27. Riverside;: RA. of L. 1.'S, opeh, Bi ide, L. I. Sound. 
=, Manhasset Bay, Aube Ss get Riverside, LT Sound. 





For. Cruising. Yachtsmen. 


_ Wir the purpose of stimula the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed by cruising yachts- 
men during the season of 1902, the publishers of Forest 
AND STREAM offer prizes for the best stories of cruises 
submitted to be published in Forest anv Stream. It is 
believed that these will form not only entertaining records 
of pleasant summer days afloat along our coasts and 
waterways, but will fu information of practical value 
to other yachtsmen making subsequent cruises on the 
same waters. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
lows: 


First prize, $50.00, 
Third prize, $20 oo. 
ions are invited under the following condi- 


1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1902. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a descripticn of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be of 
value to men going over the same route. A description 
of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be re- 
garded very favorably in making awards, and it is sug- 
gested to writers that an accurate acc unt be kept of all 


incidents, ha ing while under way. 

4. An colline chant suitable for reproduction, showing 
the course taken, must accompany each article. When 
possible, articles should be accompanied by amateur photo- 
graphs taken on the cruise, including one of the boat. 

photographs will be considered in making the 
awards. 

5. The story should. contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York city, on or 
before Nov. 15, 1902. 

_ Mr. T. C. Zerega has very kindly consented to act as 
judge and to make the awards, 





The America’s Cup. 


Now that Sir Thomas Lipt n has really determ'ned to 
make another attempt.to win the America’s Cup, it has 
been a source of very general satisfaction that he has 
selected William Fife, Jr., to design the boat. Mr. Fife 
knows more about the form of yachts than any man in 
England, and now that he has two good trial boats, one 
on each side of the Atlantic, with which to try out the 
vew product, his new boat should be in better condition 
for races than any of the previous challengers, par- 
ticularly as the work of construction is to be commenced 
on the boat at once at the yard of Denny Brothers, at 
Dumbarton, so that she may be out very early in the 
season! Capt Bob Wringe will have charge of the new 
Shamrock, and he is probably the ablest British skipper, 
and one of the most dangerous opponents that Capt. 
Charlie Barr could have, for beside being a wonderfully 
clever sailorman, he is familiar with American ways and 
conditions. 

Every year of a Cup race Americans always go through 
the process of losing the Cup even before the challenger 
arrives on this side. The same state of affairs will exist 
this year, but this is a good sign, and the Cup is not in 
danger until we become over-confident. 

At least one new boat will be built on this side for the 
defense.of the Cup. This will be the New York Y. C. 
syndicate boat,.and she will be designed and built by the 

erreshoffs at Bristol. It is to be hoped that William 
Gardner, of Gardner & Cox, will receive an order for a 
boat. . His success in turning out racing craft of all sizes 
and types has proven that he is fully qualified to cope 
with the task, but there is a popular prejudice am 
men who build Cup defenders in favor of Herreshoff; 
and probably this is because there are few who care to 
risk rs quarter of a million dollars in anything but a pretty 
sure thing. 

It is rumored that a syndicate is being formed in Bos- 
ton to build a boat from designs made by W. Starling 
B son of the late Edward Burgess. Mr. Burgess 
has had but little experience in designing racing yachts 
of large size, but he has been quite successful with his 
smaller boats. If the can_be raised in Boston to 
build a boat from Bu design, 






TenIS should have it, pride Mages interest ve see 
one own represent: 
boat in the trial races. an 


Of the Boston designers, none is better fitted to under- 
talbe the snark of tureing out 8. eenupee, Sap defender 


as B Crowninshield. Independence, his first boat in 
that line, was a w fast craft. The experience 
he had with her has stood hi : stead, and he is 
now capable of putting a in the big class. 


While. natural_ability ing of course count greatly 
in s icing these ag ‘beats, ots man who attempts 
the ‘work having had any previous experience 
with them, and having no data to work on, is certainly 


. 
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New: Yorke ¥. C:. 


GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Thursday, Sept. 11. 


Seventeen boats started in the annual autumn sweep- 
stakes of the New York Y. C., and the sail off for the 
prizes offered at the spring regatta, which was postponed 
on account of calm weather. 

The regatta committee was on board Mr. Frederick 
G. Bourne’s steam yacht Colonia, while the club mem- 
bers and their guests used the steamer William Fletcher 
from which to see the races. 

The wind was south by west at the time of the start, 
and the following course was signalled from Colonia, 
which boat made the starting line off Matinicock Point 
buoy. -It was from a line between the committee boat 
and a mark a quarter of a mile north from Matinicock 
Point buoy, six miles east by north to and around a mark 
one and a quarter miles west by north from Lloyd’s 
Point, four miles northwest to and around a mark one 
and three-quarter miles east by north from Great Cap- 
tain’s Island Light, five miles southwest three-quarters 
south to the mark at start. 

The preparatory signal was made at 11.30, and ten 
minutes later boats in classes J, K, L and M were started. 
Altair was first away with Effort next, while the others 
crossed as follows, Humma, Eclipse and Ondawa. Gavi- 
ota followed some distance behind. On the next signal 
yachts in classes.G, H, I were sent away. Yankee was 
just on the line at gun fire, followed by Weetamoe, 
Neola, Rainbow, Eelin and Isolde. The signal given at 
11.50 was for the schooners. Elmina was first over with 
Muriel just astern, the others crossing in the following 
order, Katrina, Wayward and Indra. 

It was a broad reach to the first mark, and balloon 
jibs were found to be most beneficial, the boats that set 
spinnakers soon taking them in, as they did more harm 
than good. 

Yankee was sailing well and was fast getting away from 
Rainbow. Eelin sailed by Captain Charlie Barr, kept 
dropping Isolde. After crossing Muriel and Elmina 
got into a luffing match that took them well off their 
course. Muriel got the best of it and was ahead and 
to windward of Elmina. At the first mark Muriel was 
seconds ahead of her competitor. The old sloop Eclipse 
was at the mark just as Muriel came down on it and 
she had to bear off to clear her and: make a wide turn. 
Elmina’s skipper took advantage of this opening and 
swung his boat inside of Eclipse, thus making a close 
turn and securing the lead. This bit of ill luck cost 
Muriel the race. Weetamoe had opened up quite a 
gap between herself and Neola on this leg. 

From the first mark the boats had a reach to a buoy 
off Great Captain’s Island, and then it was a beat back 
to the starting line. The boats that held in under the 
Long Island shore were materially benefited in the wind- 
ward work. 

Those boats competing for the Bergen Handicap Cup 
and those in cruising trim and class M, covered the 
course but once. 

At the end of the first round Yankée was 1m. 30s. 
ahead of Rainbow, Weetamoe led Neola by 3m., Eelin 
was 2m. 26s. in the lead of Isolde, while Elmina had 
Muriel by 1m. 8s. 

Balloon jibs were broken out after rounding the home 
mark, and the boats reached away again for the first 
mark. On this leg Yankee increased her lead a little 
on Rainbow, and Weetamoe increased her advantage 
over Neola, while Muriel came up on Elmina in good 
shape. 

On the second round the breeze increased a little. 
The second leg was a reach and ballooners were again 
carried. After luffing around the mark off Great Cap- 
tain’s Island the boats settled down to the hard beat up 
to the finish line. Yankee and Rainbow held along under 
the north shore. Elmina and Muriel made long tacks 
across the Sound, while the two “sixties,” Weetamoe 
and Neola, stood in under the Long Island shore. At 
the height of the fight between Elmina and Muriel, the 
latter’s main top staysail got adrift, and from that time 
on Elmina kept getting away from her, although she won 
by only 14s. 

When near the finish line Humma had a luffing match 
with Eelin, and the former got a little the best of it and 
crossed first. ; 

The “sixty” Weetamoe, designed by Messrs. Gardiner 
& Cox, distinguished herself by beating the 70-footer, 
Yankee, by 25s. This is rather a remarkable perform- 
ance, and it is evident that the owners of these bronze 
boats are now getting them in shape. Neola has had 
the paint removed from her topsides, and she looks very 
slick and reminds one of Shamrock II. Neola still car- 
ries her solid mast, while Weetamoe has a hollow stick. 

The summary: 


Schooners—Class -Resieg Trim—Club Cups. 
tart 








¥ Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Masti Cocvecescccccesocscecs 11 52 00 43259 44059 440 59 
Elemima 2. cccccsccccccccecces M6151 43236 44045 4446 
Sloops—Racing Trim—Class H—Club Cups. 
Waishew. --ccecsvcccdccsencede 11 4700. «4 04 51 41751 417 51 
Vamkee ceccccccccccccccccses 144619 #40036 %414417 #=%441417 
4 4 31 50 
4 456 13 
4 453 27 
4 4 3 03 
u 
5 6 07 11 
Homma ........--.s-00-00--1 4200 44014 . 45814 45814 
L—Racing Trim—Club Cups. 
Effort ..... ndvepeeebbagerese 114151 44542 60351 60351 
Schooners—Cruising Trim—Club Cu 
5200 23780 24550 2 45 50 
25526 30326 2 5408 
3009 31309 30100 
K—Cruising Trim—Club Cups. 
32616 3 4416 3 44 16 
25457 31267 31257 
25538 31338 313 38 
Class, 
4432 45620 45620 
402 45327 45320 
, CI e 
Sbbsced vee as & 4200 25538 31338 313238 
Cefeme cerseve versed Ob SBBL SERPS 1k oF 
chtnkevaabaaksessseys li 6200 ~ 2 ~ 24 2. 3 oie 
ereseceeaeeceerseedh OQ, THB 30H 2H OE 


FORESTT AND’ STREAM, 


Bergen entices Cups—Sloops. 


Eclipse 2 54.57 


5 





31257 31257 
Ondawa 256°38 31338 313 38 
Gaviota 3216 34416 32517 
Naval Alumni Cups—Schooners—Racing Trim. 
Elsie 68 TAR. 32. 115151: 43236 44045 44045 
Muriet 14 < Jcags cy eh cme sege des 11 52.00 . 432.59 44059 4 40 59 
é Naval Alumni Cups—Sloops—Racing Trim. 
SM NIN. 5 vista dah pela sae ante 114619 40036 41417 41417 
CUMIN nt accuses So's - tere 114658 41701 4 30 03 413 52 
R Robinson, Cup—All Classes—Racing Trim. 
Yankee. 0.00. ecccesveevese 114619 40036 41417 41417 
Wettamoe i..)...cdepeneccees 114658 41701 4 30 03 4 13 62 
FE pnp + data ante eh snare M5151 43236 44045 4 26 50 


Elm'na beat Muriel in class D by 14s.; Yankee beat 
Rainbow 3m. 34s: in class H; In class I Racing Trim, 
Weetamoe beat Neola 1m. 47s.; in class J, Racing Trim, 
Humma beat Altair 8m. 57s. Effort took a sail over in 
class L, Racing Trim; Katrina beat Wayward 8m. 18s. 
in the class for schooners in cruising trim; in the class 
for sloops and yawls, J and K, Eclipse beat Ondawa 
ais. Eelin beat. Isolde 3m. in the Special Class; Eclipse 
beat Ondawa 41s. in the Special Class. 

Bergen Cup, schooners, handicap—Katrina beat Way- 
ward 8m. 18s. 

Bergen Cup, sloops, handicap—Eclipse beat Ondawa 
41s. 

Naval Alumni Cup, schooners—E!mina beat Muriel 14s. 

Naval Alumni Cup, sloops—Weetmoe béat Yankee 
25s. 

Robinson Cup, all classes—Weetamoe beat Yankee 
25s., Elmina 12m. 58s. 


Atlantic Y. C. 


Saturday, Sept. 13. 


. The fall regatta of the Atlantic Y. C. was. held on the 
afternoon of Sept. 13 over courses in the lower bay. 
Counter attractions on Long Island Sound kept away 
all of the larger schooners and sloops, and consequently 
the racing was confined to classes J and under. Eclipse, 
Vivian, Bonito, Cockatoo, Trouble and Rascal carried 
off first honors. 

The day was full of exciting incidents and will be long 
remembered by Sea Gate Corinthians. A strong north- 
west wind came swooping down out of a threatening 
sky shortly after the start, and played havoc with the 
fleet, which had begtin the race in a light southeasterly 
breeze with full sail set. Twenty-two craft started the 
struggle. Twelve of these managed to finish. Of the 
other ten which failed to cover the courses, five were 
disabled and the rest withdrew. 

J. E. Biggs’ class P sloop Corona, was dismasted just 
after rounding Southwest Spit buoy, the outer mark 
of the fourteen-mile journey for classes N and under. 
She was fairly on her course for home when a par- 
ticularly hard puff struck her, breaking the spar short 
off seven feet from the deck. No injuries resulted, and 
the flagship Thistle, which was in the vicinity, towed 
the disabled craft to harbor. 

Some few minutes after the start the class R boat, 
Pebble, belonging to R. W. Spier, lost her tiller, and 
her skipper was obliged to steer the craft to moorings 
by the aid of an oar. 

The class V catboat, Martha M., belonging to Richard 
Moore, broke eight feet from the outer end of her 
boom, and as a result had a most tedious time making 
Gravesend Bay again. The 21-footer, Bronco, owned 
by F. C. Moore, suffered an accident to her gaff and 
withdrew, while Song and Dance, E. F. Luckenbach, 
caused a great deal of anxiety by losing her center 
board and not making harbor until long after the other 
starters had finished. 

Opossum, R. P. Doremus; Gwendolen, H. G. S. 
Nobles; Streak, Speidel Brothers; Peanut, Calvert 
Brewer and Boozie, C. D..Durkee, preferred the secur- 
ity of a mooring to the tempestuous times outside, and 
withdrew from the race as soon as the full force of the 
northwesterly squall struck them. 

The race was started promptly on-scheduled time. The 
preparatory signal was shown at 1 o’clock and ten min- 
utes later the first of the boats began the contest. L. J. 
Callanan’s Eclipse and the class K boat Ondawa, be- 
longing to Henry J. Robert, sailed boat for boat in 
class J. Ondawa led by 40s. on the start. oa 

The special class M boats, Bonito, Sunol and Titania, 
the latter in her first local race of the year. got away 
on the next signal in the order named. Bonito and 
Sunol had a little mix-up at the start, which is liable to 
result in a protest from the latter. 

At the next gun Vivian and Gwendolen, the only 
entries in class N, sailed off. with Vivian in the lead. 
Class P got awav well bunched, Cockatoo first. followed 
bv Vagabond, Corona, Streak, Song and Dance and 
Elsie. Trouble led class Q boats and then came Bronco, 
Opossum and Flying Fish. In class R Peanut led Pebble 
over the line by 20s., and Martha M headed the catboats 
with Rascal and Boozie crossing in the order named. 

Eclipse. Ondawa, Bonito, Titania and Sunol went out 
to the bell buoy off the point of Sandy Hook, leaving 
the Southwest Spit buoy on the port hand, returning 
over the same course, a distance of 18 miles. The other 
starters had a journey four miles less, from the starting 
line off Sea Gate to the Spit and return. 

A light southeasterly breeze sent them away. The 
tide was running flood, and it would have been windward 
work to the first mark had not the wind changed into 
the northwest. ; 

_ For some minutes after the beginning of the struggle 
the yachts tacked back and forth in an endeavor to stem 
the fast running tide. Elipse, Ondawa and Titania 
stood over toward the. Jersey shore and were the first 

. to catch the wind and rain squall. When it came they 
had a reach for the. mark and fairly flew through the 
water. Boats which had aimed to get to windward be- 
fore the breeze changed were now to leeward. 

The larger craft going out to the point of the Hook 
had a run from Southwest Spit, windward work back 
from the Hook to the Spit again and ‘a close fetch home. 

Hendon Chubb’s class P boat, Cockatoo, distinguished 
herself. She was the first craft of the fleet to finish, 
crossing the line 11m. and 31s. ahead of T. A. Vernon’s 
Vagabond, second boat’ to end the’ journey, and doing 


the 14 miles in 2 hours and 29 minutes. Louis May-had 


charge of the craft. and she was handled to: perfection. 
_W. H. Chid’s Treub:c, with C. DB. Mower at the 
tiller, carried off second glory. She was not only a fine 
winner in class Q, but was third craft to end the jou-- 
ney, only one minute behind her larger rival Vagabond, 
on elapsed time. Vagabond was formerly Mongoose I., 
a well-known Crowninshield raceabout. 

Special class M boats put up the only exciting finish 
of the day. Bonito led, while Titania and Sunol had it 
nip and tuck for second place, the former finally win- 
ning out. Cockatoo beat Vagabond 11m. and 31s., 
Trouble led Flying Fishy 4m. and 38s., and Eclipse de- 
feated her smaller rival, Ondawa, which had gone up a 
class, by 1om. and 41s. for the 18-mile course. 

Bonito led Titania by 5m. and 48s. and Sunol by 6m. 
and 44s. Vivian and Rascal had no competitors in their 
respective classes after the first stages of the contest. 
The summaries follow: 


Sloops—Class J—Start, 1:10. 


inish. El : 
ee Tet, RA icnnscxidecdcodadescies 429 43 3 Os 
On ee eee 4 33 24 3 23 24 
‘ Special Class M—Start, 1:15. 
Bonttey Hovtlastd Weiss sis .ccccccccccctcccvcs 4 41 16 3 26 16 
PO N.S Mind dts duis acesdeaete ecautd 4 47 04 3 32 04 
UL: Fa DIONE “ai cacahs cnichas sancveeascewsaaed 4 48 00 8 33 00 
Sloops—Class N..—Start, 1:18. 
Vivian, S. E. Werdaas: cee cette oe veted 4 10 59 2 52 59 
Gwendolen, H. G. S. Nobles............cese08s Withdrew. 
SI —Cl P—S 221. 
Cockatoo, H. Chub Sekt ate auaeee’ . it pce 


Vagabond, T 
E'sie. C. P. Rosemon 
Corona, J. E. Beggs.. ae 
Streak, Sneidel Bros... * 

Seng and Dance, E. F. Luckenbach Disabled. 

Sloops—Class Q—Start, 1:24. 

Trouble, W. H. Childs.......... 4 05 31 2 41 31 
Flying Fish, I, M. Dean .-4 10 09 2 46 09 
Bronco, F. C. Moore.. .- Disabled. 
Opossum, R, P. Doremus....... ..Withdrew. 


Sloops—Class R—Start, 1:24. 
Pebble, R. W. Speir...... seeeeeees Disabled. 
Peanut, Calbert Brewer........cccccccccscvcccce Withdrew. 


Catboats—Class V—Start, 1:30. 
Rascal, D. G. Whitlock......... soveeeed 31 26 3 01 26 
Martha M., Richard Moore Disabled. 
Beozie, C. D. Durkee..... .+..Withdrew. 


Beverly Y. C. 


BUZZARD’S BAY, MASS. 
Saturday, Sept. 13. 


THE closing race of the Beverly Y. C. was sailed off 
Wing’s Neck on Saturday. Sept. 13, in a screeching south- 
easter. All of the 30-footers, with the exception of Mash- 
nee, carried three reefs, while Mashnee was double reefed. 
This extra sail helped Mashnee, and she won by nearly a 
minute. Zingara was doing good work when her mast 
carried away. It was Barnacle’s day in the 21-footers, 
and she won handily. Krieker in the fourth class cats got 
mixed up at the start, but afterward caught Allison II. 
and won handily. Vim won a close race in the 15-footers. 
The summary: 























30-footers. 


Mashnee, R. W. Emmons 
Arabian, Robert Winsor..... 
Pontiac, J. A. Beebe......... 
Ovakeress, W. F. Harrison 


SRRLSSBBRS 
eo 
a 


todoto 





2 
Praxilla, John Parkinson, Jr 2 
PGE, TN DROMOOR Ey cianedetecdinicedestécdvbenccacdaci 2 
Young Miss, D. L. PO nimcnenditsedtndbsscoanedies 2 
2 
2 


CO AE SUNN nn caccceudidetavied avid cuecieedos 
EROOUN, WH 5 Cs Slee. ©. EE. Taher cscedcessciiecevcececcdsues 
Zingara, EB. N. Farnsworth: .ccccccccccccccsccccceccsccccce Di 


21-footers, 
Oe, WE at, Be timnnacesworecsnryvevecencixcexcce Ve 


BSESBRESAi 
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17 
PO Be Ds ROE i centsriwavinetetebisingitece:dibe sa 24 1 
BOs. S-, CAM LIN << ctadedeosncdiasdgdagseveidadis nededees 26 02 
Sylvia, S. D. Warren. ; 29 00 
Wyona, H, O. Miller 31 37 
PEMD Boag bve se sccvcccvecsvvcceveevivctiendecse: Withdrew. 


Fourth Class Cats. 
Krieker, W. S. Jameson 
Allison II.. Stewart McLeod. 
SU@G, Se. Th TRGBOR. racer ccces 













Ranzo, M. H. Richardson... 
Go-Bye, H. Stockton..... 
Spider, W. Swan 


Vim, F. S. Sargent 


Corinthian Y. C. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Saturday, Sept. 13. 

Tue Labor Day race of the Corinthian Y. C. was sailed 
off Marblehead on Saturday, Sept. 13. It blew hard from 
the southeast all day and there was a bg sea running 
outside. In the 25ft. class Seboomook got the best of 
the start and led all over the course. The breeze lighten- 
ing, the race of the 21-footers was a bit fluky, Little 
Haste winning by nearly 43m. In the raceabouts Darthea 
won, Tunipoo withdrawing. Yarico finished first in the 


handicap class, but lost on corrected time to Ruth. The 
summary : 





25-footers. 
El 

See: i Ta) GG nai ad wk bd bn 0 dad cine cecddéniterteden 2 
Cap A IW COR 3b dvs fie sidicvsecccdéecocveves 1 53 40 
Little H T. K. Loth nal on 
Aetie Tanate T. We. SAM U6 onesies sss casecdéswiscsengess 2 18 15 
Porcupine, C. H. W. Foster pte dieses dunn ade sddngsenchengiied 3 01 10 
Se sy Sey Sa CO icsdsdseccdccdéunvescedacthenel 5 40 
Py 2 a IR Had obits octubb babs coceusdiwddicsccitces Withdrew. 

Raceabouts. 
Darthea, WE, ss Dpee a tv icewccte cc pstnite ce cthce dépeasace 3 09 23 
FOND s ccccdsodedctcqvadedetioncstebésecencechesevacuesans Withdrew. 

Class A es 
lapsed. Corrected. 
te EB Wes 5c cess cccusdeedcwcusiaas 3 4 42 3A “4 
Yerico, W. H. Roekwell.......ccccsccvcssevesce 3 52 20 3 52 2 
ERs TV 5. kn, COPEIEE Sos bic ipasncqcndxtacdns Withdrew. 
Kennebec Y. C. 
BATH, ME. 


Saturday, Sept. 13. 
A SPECIAL race for = of 15ft. to 25ft:* waterline, 
iven by the Kennebec Y. C., was sailed off Bath’ Me., on 
aturday, Sept. 13. Joker was first over the’ finish line, 
but lost to Aspenet on time allowance. The summary: 


Elapsed. L 
r pea Corrected 


As Wied Ms CaO iiiscdi hssiierciccions 

Joker, a GS Fi iisa shied casiiad ouk 0 63 25 H+ 5 
Swift, J. Owen feedgesdes +s: sgiuatevaicn +O 5B 25 ,e2 
Hecla, George A. Ward... .....ese2.+e. n4ndande «1 6 27 09277 
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Y. R. A. of Massachusetts. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Percentages. 

THE racing season of the Yacht Racing Association of* 
Massachusetts closed with the annual rendezvous and 
marine parade on Sunday, Sept. 7. Secretary A .T. Bliss 
has issued a table of percentages, which he has compiled 
from newspaper reports. There are protests to be de- 
cided by the Executive Committee of the Association, 
which may affect the standing of the yachts, but a general 
idea of the r work may be obtained from the table. Thor- 
dis, which leads the 25ft. open class, did not sail the 
necessary number of races to qualify for the champion- 
ship, but would undoubtedly have done so had her 
class been provided for. Calypso, a Hanley creation, wins 
the championship in the restr:cted 25-footers for the 
second season. The work in this class has been very 
close thrcughout the year, and it was not until the very 
close of the season that the winner was assured. In 21- 
footers Little Haste, which has won a majority of races 
i club and open events, gets the championship. Rooster 
II. is a close second. If Rooster’s total percentage were 
divided by the actual number of starts, she would get 
the championship, but in figuring the percentages it is 
issumed that a yacht shall have started in half as many 
races as any other boat in her class. Tunipoo, the only 
raceabout to sail the necessary number of races to qualify 
in her class, gets the champ.onship. Malillian, a Crown- 
inshield boat, gets the championship in the 18ft. knock- 
about class, with the highest percentage of any Asso- 
ciation boat. In the 18ft. class Lobster gets the cham- 
pionship with just the number of races to qualify. De- 
cisions on thie following protests by the Executive Com- 
mittee may change the results: Little Haste vs. Chloris 
in race of Aug. 4; Chloris vs. Little Haste, in race of 
ans 19; Lobster vs. Wawenock, in race of Aug. 4; 

alypso vs. Sally VI., in race of Sept. 3; Question vs. 
Mile in race of Aug, 21; Seboomook vs. Calypso, in 
race of Aug, 29. The table of percentages is as follows: 

Class C--25ft. Yachts. 
Starts. Totals. preg. 


rai i) 


Thordis, Charles A. Heney.. 













Chloris, Cheney & Lanning 1 100 66.7 
\ddie, W. H. Stimpson........ 1 75 W.0 
Hustler, Whittemore & Robbins 1 5) 33.0 
Theodora, Frank Burgess a | wD 33.0 
oS eae 1 33 22.0 
Class D—25ft. Cabin Yachts 
Calypso, A, W, Chesterton.............. 21 146 73.6 
ei SS 4 ae: 21 1468 69.9 
Chewink II., F. G, Macomber, Jr...... 22 1428 64.9 
Seboomook, B. A. Smith.............+5- 14 909 64.9 
Avemed, “H., D, Babeehs os civics vetecsosics 7 363 38.0 
L’Aigion, E. W. Hodgson.........e.0000 5 166 15.1 
Early Dawn. J. E. Doherty............. 6 144 13.1 
CTR ON BS RUBE ins in gscevcestesss 1 25 2.2 
Class S—21ft. Cabin Yachts 
Little Haste, T. K. Lothrop, Jr......... 18 1318 73.2 
Rooster II,, Adams Bros.............000% 10 795 72.3 
Chloris, Cheney oy DO. odnope prep ke ae 1481 67.3 
Mildred II., S. P. aren beh keb ues eesoons 17 1126 66.2+ 
Tabasco IIL, H. WR scvccocssbde 12 729 00.8 
Pilot, Regin: ald Besrdese sebeecekhirdbes’ 13 634 48.9 
Thecla, C. W. Chapin............secseeees 14 634 45.3 
Opitsah 1V., Sumner H. Foster......... by 454 41.2 
Micmac, Richard Hutchinson.......... . 15 546 36.4 
Perhaps I1., J. E. Robinson............. S 330 30.0 
Quakeress, William H. Joyce...... we 71 6.4 
Katherine, Harold C Sears............... 2 39 3.5 
helma, Livingston Davis............... 1 16 1.4 
Class K—21ft. Kaochabeuts 
Tunipoo, J. T. Humphrey............... 450 90.0 
Dorathea 4 B, Lambert..............++ 150) 50.0 
Opitsah il., F. Tillinghast........... 1 i) 16.6 
Class I—18ft, Knockabouts 
Maliltien, B. S. Permar........scccvccscece 16 1465 91.6 
Kiza, Alfred Douglas...........0..sss00 14 1076 76.8 
Kittiwake, Henry M. Jones.............. 13 975 75.0 
lbomino, C. C. Clapp. seeesacgpensain 10 814 74.0 
(uestion, J. Henry aie och svaacsduees 12 726 60.5 
Miladi ah, i; Mi + scnascsgnn bons 15 872 58.1 
en a rrr 12 562 . 49.6 
lokalon, R. J. Randolph, Jr............. 22 976 44.3 
Rt: MR ccs asaetnksncerexes’ 7 346 31.5 
Savage, J. S, LawPence...ccocccccescecse 4 340 30.9 
\yaya, W. P. neyo Sebdmewancediupepesed 7 317 28.8 
Nethla, C. W Se, OP Mes cecvmaeesbahes 6 261 23.7 
Aspinquid, C. M. POGRET » ovinstosccvcset 6 259 23.6 
PERE A. We. PMs ccccccccccesdcweses 11 233 21.2 
Comforter, J]. M. Whittemore........... 5 209 19.0 
Scrapper, W. C. Loring, Jr.............. 4 155 14.1 
Bohemian, A. B, Holmes.............+++ 3 109 9.9 
Lollipop, H. B, Bailey..........sccessee 4 66 6.0 
ROU, Se\ Be. MA ans covnapossesppens q 55 5.0 
Class T—18ft. Yachts. 
Lobster, C. J. Hendrie...........0sss000- 5 416 83.3 
Wawenock, Coombs & Seymour......... 6 458 76.3 
Mcnsoon, A. W. Erickson............++. 1 100 33.3 
Owaissa, Walter Kelly..............00008 2 83 27.7 
Zetes Il... John A. McKie............... 1 66 22.2 
Zoe, F j. RE i che sccgasseessebeekeos 1 66 22.2 
TE, FW Ms ecsccviciccsaccesacte 3 8 11.1 


Larchmont Y. C. 


LARCHMONT, LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
Saturday, Sept. 13. 


The Larchmont Y. C. gave its final race of this sea- 
son on Saturday, Sept. 13. The twenty-one boats that 
started experienced all kinds of weather, including a 
vicious squall, yet all but one finished. 

Che preparatory signal was g ven at 11.30, and at that 
time there was but little air from the west by north. 
The tide was running strong to the east. The course 
signalled for the 70-footers, the “sixties” and the schoon- 
ers was south southeast three miles, northeast, five- 
cighths east, six miles; west, three-quarters south, six 
miles. This was sailed twice over, making thirty miles in 
al li 

The 51-footers and the special class made up of Ef- 
fort and Marguerite, covered an eleven-m Je triangle 
iw.ce, while the raceabouts and the Larchmont 21-foot- 
ers sailed twice over a five and a half-mile triangle. 

\t 11.30 the prepara.ory was given and five minutes 
Jater the 7o-footers were sent away. Rainbow was first 
over the line with Yankee a few seconds behind on her 
weather. Both boats carried reaching j.b topsails and 
Yankee set a balloon for staysail. Rainbow drew clear 
of Yankee soon after the s.art, and it was not long be- 
iore she was well ahead. Soon after rounding the first 
mark the wind hauled to the south, reaching Yankee 
first, and she caught and passed Ra:nbow. When on 
the last leg of the first round the wind freshened consid- 
erably, and Yankee continued to outfoot Rainbow, and 
at the end of the first round Yankee led by 3m. 49s. The 


change in the wind made every leg of the second round 


a reach. When. near the 
that had been making up in the 
made matters lively. e 70-footers hung on to all sail. 
Rainbow was splendidly handled on the fast two legs of 
the course, and cut down Yankee’s lead materially, but 
was not able to overtake her. Yankee won by 2m. 7s 

The schooners started at 11.40 with Elmina ec ‘the 
lead. Both boats carried reaching jib topsails and main- 
top staysails. The boats had but little wind and they 
were being moved slowly by the ebb tide. Elmina in- 
creased her lead until the boats were off Matinicock 
Point, when the breeze freshened and Muriel ran up 
on her rival. Elmina drew into the lead again. 
boats had a reach across the Sound to the home mark, 
but when nearly there the wind headed them and a short 
tack was necessary to make the mark. On the second 
round the squall hit the schooners. It blew hard for a 
time and picked up a lump of a sea. They clewed up 
their fore topsails, and after considerable difficulty Muriel 
managed to get her club topsail on deck, and she was 
better off without it. Elmina won the $500 cup for 
schooners by 3m. 48s. 

At 11.45 the “sixties” started, both crossed together 
with Neola to windward. A luffing match took place 
soon after they crossed, and Neola got rather the best 
of it. Weetamoe caught and passed Neola just before 
they reached the second mark. At the end of the first 
round Weetamoe was 1m. 50s. ahead of Neola. On the 
second round Neola cut down Weetamoe’s lead consid- 
erably, but the latter boat won by 27s. These boats again 
saved their time on the 70-footers and would have beaten 
them on corrected time. 

At 11.50 Marguerite, Effort, Altair and Humma started 
in the order named. Altair again surprised all interested 
by defeating Humma by 2m. 6s. At the end of the first 
round Altair was almost 4m. ahead; on the second round 
Humma did better and cut down Altair’ s lead consider- 
ably. 

k ‘fort and Marguerite were without competitors, and 
a special class was made up for them, Effort giving the 
smaller boat a large time allowance. She was unable to 
save her time and Marguerite won by over 15m. 

Three of the Larchmont 21-footers started, and Houri 
gave Dorothy a very bad beating. Adelaide, the third 
boat in this class, was the only starter that did not fin- 
ish. 

Some good racing was seen in the raceabout class. 
Hobo, the American Y. C. boat, again showed her heels 
to her competitors and beat Whistlewing, the second 
boat, 2m. 55s. 

The summary: 

Sloops—Class H—Start, 11:36. 
Finish. epee’. 













Yankee, J. R. Maxwell......s.scccsseceesvccess 3 20 4 2 
Rainbow, C. Vanderbilt...........ssseeeseeeeees 3 62 27 417 27 
Schooners—Larchmont Cup—Start, 11:40. 
Elmina, F. F, Brewster.......sscecescesscesees 402 14 42214 
Muriel, Chas, Smithers..........s.scesceeeeenes 405 425 50 
Corrected time, Elmina 4.22.02, 
Sloops—Class I—Start, 11:46. 

Weetamoe, H. F. Lippitt...........sseeeeeseees 4 07 38 4 22 38 
Neola, G. M. Pynchom.....ccccccosvcccecccccens 4 08 06 4 23 06 
Sloops—Class J—Start, 11:00. 

Humma, H. B. Duryea -3 34 21 3 44 21 
Altair, C. Meyer.....-cccccsesccccccccessscseces 3 32 15 3 42 15 
Sloops—Special Class—Start, 11:50. 

Effort, F. M. Smmith.........ccccccsserssseceses 3 38 40 3 48 40 
Marguerite, J. F. DimMee. . ove vssovccccccesecece 3 56 49 4 06 49 

Corrected time, Marguerite, 3.33.33. 
Larchmont 2ift. Class—Start, 11:55. 

Adelaide, |. J. Dwyer... .cccccccccvscevccsscees Withdrew. 

Dorothy, G. Spence....csccccccvccesccsevses 3 52 31 3 57 31 
Houri, J. H. Esser.......cccccccccccseccecoveves 3 24 31 3 29 31 

Resubeute-Tian, 11:55. 

Snapper, A, B. Aller.. 13 04 3 18 04 
Jolly Tar, S. Howland.. 04 45 3 09 45 
Joker, W alter ennings 06 56 3 11 &6 
Rascal, S. Hopkins 06 24 311 24 
Sis, F. T. Fedford. J 07 16 3 12 16 
Hobo, T. L. Park 01 39 3 06 39 
Mavis, G. L. Pirie... 06 16 3 11 16 
Whistlewing, H. M. ‘Cra 04 34 3 09 34 


The winners: Yankee, Elmina, Weetamoe, Altair, 
Marguerite, Houri and Hobo 


Hempstead Bay Y. C. 
HEMPSTEAD, GREAT SOUTH BAY. 
Saturday, Sept. 13. 


Tue annual open regatta of the Hempstead Bay Y. C. 
was held on Saturday, Sept. 13. Sixteen boats belonging 
to members of the Hempstead Bay and Unqua yacht 
clubs competed. The boats covered a twelve-mile tri- 
angular course, and all but four finished. At the time 
of the start there was but little air stirring, but soon 
after the boats were sent away more wind came up and 
the boats finished in a northwest squall that was accom- 
panied by heavy rain. The summary follows: 


Sloops—Class A—Start, 11:26. 








Finishd. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Edice, Unqua Y. : woe cencoecaseeeg 20% 4 3 2B 43 3 29 13 
Emmia, Unqua Y. C..........+-s006 226 14 3 00 14 3 29 37 
Fleetwing, cmpstend Bay Y. C...2 09 62 2 43 52 3.34 20 
Aglia, I empstead Ba Be. Roevcnsnd 3 ll 35 3 45 35 3 45 35 
Terrapin, Unqua Y, C......0.---+0+ Withdrew. 
C atboats—Class B—2ift. and Over—Start, 11:31 
Derothy, Hempstead Bay Y. C.....2 47 2 3 16 28 3 16 49 
Imp, Hempstead Bay Y. ve enespeeee 3 04 11 3 33 11 3 30 34 
Ellen, i Pan: Cy. .eeeeeee ed OF 04 333 04 3 33 04 
Cecil F., Unqua Y. C...........008 Withdrew 
Catboats—Class C—2lft. and Under—Start, 11:36. 
Little Minister, Hempstead Bay 
Es GC. seoussvnens -oeeed O1 56 3 25 56 2 2 56 
Defiance, Unqua Y. C... 10 21 3 34 21 3 26 40 
Grace, Hempstead Bay li 2% 3 35 26 3 $2 13 
Grace R.,.Unqua Y. C. 3113 3 35 25 3 33 62 
Undine, ponaua Yc 21 37 3 45 37 3 34 29 
Pegg: nqua Y, C.. yithdrew 
Phe oR Unqua, ¥. C: Withdrew 


The winners were Edice, Dorothy and Little Minister. 


Marine and Field Club. 
Saturday, Sept. 13. 

The annual ladies’ race of the Marine and Field Club 
was scheduled for Saturday, Sept. 13, but wind and 
weather made it inadvisable to brave the elements with 
the fair sailors. In its place Kelpie, W. K. Brown, and 
Flying Fox, F. D. An , sailed off a tie which ex- 
isted for possession of the cup offered by Commodore 
F. W. Dauchy to the winner of the best two in three 
aa Flying FOR 0 een sree ee Se 

y: 





_ - - 


mark the squall 
northwest, broke and 





Newport Special. Thirties. 


NEWPORT, R. I, 
Monday. Sept. 8. 

In a light southwest wind Carolina won the race for 
the Clarence W. Dolan cup, sailed on Monday. a 
boats sailed over the s Island course. 
was first to start, but Carolina passed her éortag, the the 
early part of the race and won nearly two minutes. 
Carolina now has the best record of the season on points, 


and is in the lead for the Paget cup. The summary, 
start 3:00: 





Ela: L 
Caroli Pembroke Jones 233 40 
Wawa, R. Brook see J piuése 2027 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd 2 41 27 
Asahi, L. Warren and W. S. Miller........... 5 50 19 24219 
Breeze, W. G. Roelker, Jr........s..cccseseeeed 5 62°21 24 21 
Esperanza, H. ©. Havemeyer, Jr.........+...++ 5 64 18 2 46 18 


Tuesday, Sept. 9. 


On Tuesday it blew half a gale from the southwest, and 
seven of the 30-footers started in what proved to be a 
very exciting race. A triangular course was laid out 
and the boats covered it twice. Breeze was put over 
the starting line in the best berth, but she was unable to 
hold this advantage, for she was soon passed by Carolina, 
which won by nearly a minute. Carolina is now well in 
the lead on points and stands a very good show of win- 
ning the Paget cup. The summary, start 3:17: 





Finish. Elapsed. 
CA Be eis kc cones esteveesostbessect 57 46 14 %& 
ee SS Se eee 141 43 
Breeze, W. G. Roelker, Jr....... 1 43 61 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, | 1 43 58 
Asahi, L. Werren and W. 1 44 32 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd..............cscscseeeee 1 46 19 
Veda, Web, BeW ec .cscccvcciivtde dovesosntnaess 1 50 58 


Wednesday, Sept. 10. 


Six of the 30-footers sailed a race in a fresh northwest 
breeze over a tr angular course laid out in the bay on 
Wednesday. The contest was won by Carolina, which 
boat now leads by seven points for the Paget cup. The 
summary, start 3:31: 


Carolina, Pembroke Jones.............+.+ee+eee- 5 06 41 1 35 41 
Asahi, L. W ores and ee eee oe 5 08 02 1 37 02 
Breeze, W. Roelker, jr tve nob ee couse conced ba 5 09 43 1 38 48 
Barbara, W. aetatek Podapadedechspesee Seconee 5 10 53 1 39 53 
Vets We OW os vo edb scccceduacecewcivececed 5 10 59 1 39 59 
Esperanza, H, O. Havemeyer, SEs iced even sdnne Withdrew. 


Thursday, Sept. 11. 


Carolina won the race sailed on Thursday, beating 
Asahi, the secend boat, by nearly three minutes. A good 
south breeze held throughout the race. The boats cov- 
ered the Dyer’s Island course. Esperanza held the lead 
which she got at the start for a good part of the race, but 
on the beat down the bay she struck a flat spot under 
the west shore and by this bit of ill luck was badly 
beaten. The summary, start 2:21: 

Finish. Elapsed. 


Carolina, Pembroke sa" Sabha ove sdudeceseewen 5 22 21 2 01 21 
Asahi, L. Warren an Be PRE 5 6c -nountreed 5 25 18 204 18 
DOCETE, FFs. OED e cc danscvsaceseyececees 2 04 32 
Veda, W. L. “— Ete enGweeees be sbedd bs shewdebes 5 25 38 2 04 38 
Esperanza, H. Havemeyer, Jr.........00+-05 5 26 43 2 05 48 
Sreeze, W. G. ie Dc etitnhicasy’ Ceiivevade 5 27 52 2 06 52 


Friday, Sept. 12. 


On Friday the 30-footers sailed the annual race around 
Conan‘cut Island, a distance of twenty-three miles. The 
race was for a cup offered by Mr. Reginald Brooks. 
Barbara led from start to finish, and when she crossed 
the line a winner the boat was half full of water, she 
having leaked badly during the latter part of the race. 
The race was an exciting one, and Veda finished a good 
second, being only a few seconds behind, a rather unusual 
thing in so long a race. The summary, start 1:30: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Dasters,, Ws Piatetee «5.55 ic ccdivsiiscccsvad 440 19 310 19 
RT RE TS LCR 4 40 52 3 10 52 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr........+.++++- 4 41 02 3 11 02 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones............+see+eee+: 4 41 03 3 11 03 
Asahi, L. Warren and W. S. Miller............. 4 42 02 3 12 02 


Monday, Sept. 15. 


The last of the series races was sailed by the 30-footers 
on Monday. The race was won by Carolina, who gets 
the Syndicate Cup and the Paget Cup. The boats were 
sailed in the morning race by their professional skip- 
pers, and cash prizes were offered by the owners, and 
Carolina, handled by Captain Sam Seaman, a Port Wash- 
ington, L. I., skipper, won eas'ly. 

The wind was light from the northeast for the after- 
noon race, and the boats sailed twice over a triangular - 
course. Barbara led at the end of the first round, but 
on the second round Carolina took the lead, which she 
held up to the finish. The summary, start 3.25. 
oe Finish. Elapsed. 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones 6 05 38 





Barbara, W. Rutherfurd.......... ..6 07 48 2 42 48 
Wawa, R. Brooks...............- -61037 - 24 37 
Asahi, L, Warren and W, --6 11 41 2 46 41 
eds, Ws erie) onenisiatis canesaei tence Withdrew. 


The standing of the boats for the Paget Cup follows: 
Carolina 86 and Esperanza 77 points. 


Columbia Y. C, 


CHICAGO, LAKE MICHIGAN. 
Saturday, Sept. 13. 
The second race for the Thomas H. Webb 1902 Cham- 
pionship cup was sailed on Saturday, Sept. 13. The 
boats covered a triangular course. The breeze was varia- 


ble, hauling from west to northwest during the race and 
varied in strength from 5 to 12 miles. "The 








summary, 
Start 2:30: 
Finish. \ 
La Rita . -4 27 03 ra 
Privateer . 441 5 1nb& 
Colleen 4 29 55 1 59 
Margaret 435 15 206 15 
Arab IV 4% 32 2 04 32 
The race committee was made up of E. T. Balcom, 


Chairman; A. J. Roran, R. J. Summers, W. Ss. Bougher 
and W. S. Ey 


The standing of the paste | on points in the races sailed 


up to date follows: La Rita, 200 a Colleen, 80 
points; Arab IV., ier ate Spra Mesce se 
60 po-nts; Serwe, dinble daring Ht rae; 3 mnt e 
points, : . - 
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Interclub Racing. 


Seawanhaka-Cor. Y. C.—Sa°hem’s Head v cS. 
OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Monday, Sept. 8. 

AFTER a season of spirited racing, over the courses of 
the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., in 1898, the one-design 
knockabout class inaugurated by this club, became to 
some extent scattered about the-Sound, a number of the 
boats being sold out of the club and racing the following 
season in their special class, in the open races of the vari- 
ous clubs. 

In 1899, Com. Seward, of the Sachem’s Head Y. C., 
purchased Gloria, and finding her well suited for use at 
the easterly end of the Sound, induced other members of 
his club to buy boats of the class, with the eventual result 
that at present practically all of these knockabouts not 
owned in Seawanhaka Club, belong to members of 
the Sachem’s Head Club. : 

On the return of thé latter club from their 1901 cruise 
to Block Island, a heavy southwester was caught just at 
the start, through which the knockabouts carried two 
reefs across Gardiner’s Bay, through Plum Gut and down 
the Sound to Sachem’s Head, demonstrating to the satis- 
fact.on of all concerned, their ability to carry on in heavy 
weather and hard seas. After a run of sixty-five miles, 
with a beam wind averaging twenty-five miles an hour, 
Senta finished first just three and orie-half minutes ahead 
of Midge, the second boat. I am sure that the keen 
sport had from such a race will be fully appreciated by all 
those who were fortunate enough to have made the 
memorable cruise to New London in these boats in 1899, 
especially that beat to windward from the lightship off 

New London to New Haven breakwater, on the return. 

The acquisition of these one-design boats at Sachem’s 
Head developed a most commendable racing spirit, week- 
ly matches being held every Monday, the club champion- 
ship in 1901 being won by Midge, owned by Mr. Will am 
E. Peck, and in 1902 by Senta, the property of Vice-Com. 
R. C. Mitchell. 

In the fall of 1901 the possibility of a match race be- 
tween the boats of the two clubs, was discussed and de- 
tails arranged last spring the date selected being Mon- 
day, Sept. 8, and the prize a $100 cup, to which each 
club subscribed equally. It was arranged that the scoring 
should be by the point system, every boat entered and 
finishing, being credited with one point for each boat she 
defeats, and one additional for start.ng. 

The final selection of boats to represent the two clubs 
was as follows: 

Seawanhaka Corinthian Y, C. 


Boat. Owner. Helmsman. 
Gowss Cihs ccnitademese x E Stgpert cme a hase ‘. > Steen. } 
| eR, ‘olgate Hoyt........... ‘olgate Hoyt, Jr. 
Bobs. pias teeensbeve vere W. A. W. owntt wea W. A. W. Stewart. 
BEMIS Snapieszcaceodes jorosten de Forest..... Sherman Hoyt. 
MER ovb we $s0 otbhes ck ; a, SAEs enasne bs E, I. Lowe. 

Sachem’s Head Y. C, 
oss ie co Senha E. C. & R. B. Seward...E. C. Seward. 
Kittywink ............ iohn Tt aw sk tes cs R. C, Lincoln. 

FEMCOS 5.5. ccciecveue SA EAMCONR ss oon bea te ohn i; Phelps. 

pe eee ree W, By. Beckiseccsisess, . P. Bartholemew. 
Dh: pe tihentatgntoons BR, 4a: Miteball. 006555 . C. Mitchell, 


The race was managed by a committee of three, each 
club selecting its representative, and they in turn choos- 
ing a third member, as referee. The Seawanhaka Club 
was represented by Mr. Allen E. Whitman, Secretary of 
the Race Committee of that club, and the Sachem’s Head 
by Mr. Edward M. MacLellan, Chairman of the Race 
Committee of the Manhasset Bay Y. C., Com. A. P. 
Thayer, of the Huguenot Y. C., acting as referee. Rear- 
Com. Matheson, of the Seawanhaka Club, courteously 
placed Lavrock at the disposal of the committee, and 
invited those members of the Sachem’s Head Club pres- 
ent aboard as his guests. j 

The boats sailed club course No. 3, off Oyster Bay, in 
the reverse direction, or from the starting line, near 
Centre Island buoy, two and one-half miles northeast by 
north, to and around a mark boat, thence two and one- 
quarter miles west, half south, to a second markboat, 
thence two miles south-southeast to starting line, all 
marks being left to port, and the course sailed twice 
around, a distance of thirteen and a half miles. 

The time of starting was changed to 1 o’clock in the 
hope that the breeze might freshen, whch it did, but not 
until the finish of the first round. The warning signal 
was given at 1 o'clock P. M., and the preparatory at 
1:05, the start being at 1:10, with a light northeast 
breeze and exceptionally good, the boats being closely 
bunched at the line of the signal. The order of crossing 
was as follows: Marcia, Luc.lle, Midge. Bobs, Gloria, 
Wyntje, Frances, Senta, Gowan, Kittywink. 

All crossed on the starboard tack, several going about 
after crossing, in order to get a clear wind. ta stood 
well in on the beach on this tack, and because of a strong 
flood tide weather-bowing her, fetched into last place. 
On the beat to the first mark, Lucille drew away rapidly 
from the others, and had a lead of forty seconds on 
Bobs, the second boat, at the mark. The Seawanhaka 
boats were the first five to round this mark, the first 
Sachem’s Head craft around be.ng Kittywink, who was 
one minute and thirty-five seconds behind Lucille. To 
the second mark it was a spinnaker run, during which 
l.ucille bettered her lead on Bobs by fifty-five seconds. 
‘The relative positons of the-other boats was not ma- 
terially changed on either the second or third leg of the 
first round, latter being close hauled. 

As the boats approached the fin.sh line, on the first 
round, a fresh westerly breeze could be seen coming 


out of Oyster Bay, and there was some question on the 
committee boat as to whether it would head the boats in 
the rear, before they could turn the mark. This, however, 
did not occur, although the last two boats had to pinch 
hard to lay their course. 


The position of the boats at the finish of the first round 





During the first round of the course there was a notice- 
able silence among the Sachem’s Head people aboard the 
committee boat, which, however, was dissipated while 


the first leg of the second round was being sailed, espe- 
cially when Senta, who had ninth place at the finish, agaiu 
started for the beach, this time with lifted sheets, worked 
into the freshening breeze from the souhtwest and in 
spite of the best efforts of Marcia, w.th spinnaker set, 
walked through the fleet until almost in the lead, and 
might have reached that coveted position had not her 
spinnaker carried away aloft. and going overboard got 
under her keel. A curious feature of this leg was, that 
while the two leading boats kept offshore and held the 
northeast wind close hauled to the first mark, the re- 
ma.nder of the fleet, though not a great distance astern, 
carried ballooners and in one instance a spinnaker, almost 
to the mark, which was rounded in the following order: 





OWE A ac cence panciocen 33357 Kittywink ................ 3 42 36 
Wyntje --3 3540 Frances aes 

Bobs ... 33543 Midge ... 

Gloria .. 336-438 Marcia ... aor 
Lucille .... $4225 Senta .... eid 





It was a close reach to the second mark, with a freshen- 
ing southwest breeze and the boats made a beautiful pic- 
ture as they drove along, with their lee rails awash. and a 
beat to the finish, when, for the first time, the boats were 
well spread out, the majority standing to the westward 
and lee-bowing the tide, which had now begun to ebb. 
The first boat to finish was Gowan, well sailed by her 
owner, Mr. F. G. Stewart, and winning from Wyntje by 
2m, 57s. The summary is as follows, course 134 miles, 
starting signal at 1:10 P. M.: F 


Seawanhaka Boats. 








Finish. Elapsed. Points. 

Gowan, F, G. Stewart..............005 4 31 33 3 21 33 10 
Wyntje, Colgate Hoyt... -«-4 34 30 3 24 30 9 
Bobs, W. A. W. Stewart..... ---4 35 00 3 2 00 8 
Mareia, Johnston de Forest........... 438 3 3 28 50 6 
Lucille, FH. HH. Lam@oa sic. scccvccccccs 4 39 52 3 29 52 5 

38 

Sachem’s Head Boats. 

Gloria, E. C. & R. B. Seward......... 4 35 27 3 25 27 q 
Kittywink, J. & PRs i enivisescines 3 31 43 4 
Frances, R. C. Lincoln 3 30 56 3 
ERO WT, BO Rcrccsievsesecccstves 3 82 10 2 
Senta Ri -Co Milechelli cs si ccescc is 3 33 38 1 
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The race was a most satisfactory one in all respects, 
and while the shift of wind on the second round some- 
what altered the relative position of the boats, the ad- 
vantage was with the Seawanhaka men, for the excellent 
reason that their boats were in better racing trim, and 
also because they handled their racing sails more smartly 
than their opponents. The general sentiment of the 
Sachem’s Head skippers was, that while they regretted 
not having won the cup, they were very glad that they 
had come, for the reason that the race had shown where 
and how they could improve their boats, aid by doing so, 
make a closer and even more interesting race for next 
year’s cup. 

The conditions under which the race was sailed did 
not make it possible that team work could be used to 
good advantage, except in the case of Marcia, sailed by 
Mr. Sherman Hoyt, who never missed an opportunity to 
avail himself of a chance to hold down a boat of the 
opposing club when it presented itself. It is to be re- 
gretted that there was not more chance for this work, 
which is often so telling in a race of the kind. 

In view of the number of boats started in the race, it is 
a pleasure to record that there was not a single case of 
crowding on the line or at the marks, the best of feeling 
Leing shown and no disposition whatever to work the 
ragged edge of the rules. Both clubs are to be con- 
gratulated on the spirit of fair play shown throughout. 

After the race, the Seawanhaka Club gave a dinner to 
those who had participated in the race, and if the in- 
formal speeches then made are to be taken as evidence, 
the race marks but the beginning of the interclub race 
idea, which cannot fail to be of inestimable value to the 
sport, for the good fellowship and the personal acquaint- 
ances thus formed. The cup, which becomes the prop- 
erty of the Seawanhaka Club, was on exhibition during 
the day. 

An informal reception to the crews was given in the 
evening aboard the Aloha, by Com. James, and proved a 
fitting close to a day which will be remembered with 
pleasure by those taking part. 

Epw. MENzies MAcLELLAN. 


Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. 
OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Friday, Sept. 12. 

Tue Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. gave prizes for 
special races between the two 70-footers Yankee and 
Rainbow, and the two sixties, Neola and Weetamoe, on 
Friday, Sept. 12. 

The Regatta Committee was on board the steam yacht 
Lavrock. The preparatory signal was shown at 12:30. 
The course signalled was three miles north-northwest, 
then four miles east by north, one-half north, then south- 
west by south four and three-quarter miles, to be covered 
twice. The wind blew fresh from the south all through 
the race, although when the boats were on the last leg it 
worked around to the east somewhat. 

At 12:35 Rainbow and Yankee started with the former 
in the lead, but Yankee was close on her weather quar- 
ter. Spinnaker booms were dropped to port, but the 
sails were not broken out, as the two boats had a luffing 
match. After fitting well off their course, they squared 
away for the first mark and broke out their spinnakers. 
At this mark Rainbow led by 30s. It was a close reach 
to the second mark, and No. 1 jib topsails were carried. 
On the third leg, which was a beat, Rainbow drew ahead 
and crossed Yankee’s bow. On the first leg of the sec- 
ond round Yankee caught Rainbow and passed her as 
they rounded the first mark. Yankee got the weather 
berth at the turn.” She held her advantage up to the 
second ‘mark. Owing to the shift of wind the third leg 
of the course was a long and a short one. Yankee 
crossed Rainbow’s bow and had her under her lee up to 
the time ag. agp stags Yankee. won by 40s. The boats 
made very fast time over the course, and the race was 
very interesting throughout. : 
eola and Weetamoe started at 11:40, with the former 
over half a minute ahead. After a short luffing match 
both broke out spinnakers to port and headed for the 
first mark. On the first leg Neola drew away from 





Weetamoe, but on the second leg cond'tions were re- 
versed. On the windward work on the last leg Neola 
had Weetamoe under her lee all the way. On the second 
round Neola was 30s. ahead of Weetamoe at the first 
turn. On the second leg Weetamoe cut down Neola’s 
lead to 20s., but on the windward work Neola, well 
sailed, kept her rival under her lee and won out by 
Im. 49s. 

The sixties sailed remarkably fast and had they been 
racing on time allowance with the 70-footers, both the 
bronze boats would have beaten them. The summary: 


Sloops—Class H—Start, 12:35. 


; Finish. Elapsed. 
WONOR SF, Mi . MUMEMONs cc vencicccdeccocests neces 3 v5 18 2 30 18 
Rainbow, C, Vanderbilt.......0...cccccccccceccs 3 05 58 2 30 58 
Sloops—Class I—Start, 12:40. 
Moeolag iG. Miz Heeeben sg. 65s iikcts ei ieee os 3 19 26 2 39 26 
5 2 41:15 


Weetamoe;, H. Fs  Ligpitt <6: escocs vcisee déeces 3 21 15 


Vencedor and Vannena Series Races. 


CHICAGO, LAKE MICHIGAN. 
Thursday, Sept. 11. 

One of the closest and most exciting races ever seen 
on Lake Michigan was the first of the series races be- 
tween Vencedor and Vannena that was sailed on Thurs- 
day, Sept. 11. 

The boats covered the Chicago Y. C.’s long course, 
and the start was made off the Van Buren street gap 
at 2 o'clock. The first leg was to the four-mile crib 
and the second to a mark off Jackson Park and then 
back to the starting .line. 

The wind was west by south, and the first leg was a 
spinnaker run. Vannena was first over the line with 
Vencedor close behind her, both boats broke out spin- 
nakers immediately after crossing. Vannena rounded the 
first mark 20s. ahead of Vencedor. The second leg was 
a reach, and Vannena still heid the lead. At the second 
mark she was 25s. ahead, having made a gain of 5s. on 
the second leg. From the second mark back to the fin- 
ish line it was a close fetch, but the boats could lay 
their course. Vannena was still in the lead as the two 
boats neared the finish line, and was in the weather 
berth. When but a short distance from the finish line, 
not more than a hundred yards, Vencedor worked 
through Vannena’s lee and finished a winner by 15s. 

The boats raced wihout any time allowance, although 
according to the table used by the Lake Michigan Y. 
C., Vannena would have to allow Vencedor something 
over a minute. ’ 

The summary follows: 

First Mark. Second Mark. Finish. 


WG iia sinc hg edtia. ackebeasteces ae 2 57 10 3.38 13 
VRID ois < airv se raceces tase scaxthesdas 2 30 30 2 57 35 3 38 28 


Saturday, Sept. 13. 

The second race of the series between Vencedor and 
Vannena was sailed on Saturday, Sept. 13. 

The course laid out was seven and one-half miles to lee- 
ward and return. The wind was light, varying from west 
to northwest. 

Vencedor broke one of her peak halliard bands soon 
after starting and was forced to withdraw from the race. 
At the time of the accident there was a man on the gaff 
and he had a narrow escape from being badly hurt. 

Vannena sailed over the course alone and accepted 
the race. This gives each boat a leg in the champion- 
ship pennant, and the deciding race will be sailed on Sat- 
urday, Sept. 20. 


Manhasset Bay Y. C’s. Challenge Cup for the 
30-foot Class. 


The racing in the 30ft. class on Long Island Sound 
during the season of 1902 proved to be unusually keen 
and exciting. The boats in this class are of a good 
size for general racing, being large enough to have com- 
fortab!e cabin accommodations and yet possess the great 
advantage of not being expensive craft to maintain. 

The race committee of the Manhasset Bay Y. C. be- 
lieving the class to be a good one and wishing to en- 
courage compet'tion between the boats, has decided to 
offer a $500 Challenge Cup to be competed for during 
the season «f 1903. Mr. Edward M. MacLellan, chair- 
man of the race committee, has issued the following cir- 
cular: 

The race committee begs to announce that the Man- 
hasset Bay Y. C. will offer a Challenge Cup, to be raced 
for during the season of 1903, by what is known as the 
30ft. sloop class. 

The cup will cost $500. 

The cond'tions to govern the races for the Challenge 
Cup and dates on which they will be sailed, will be an- 
nounced as soon as the Long Island Sound racing sched- 
ule for 1903 is arranged, and it is definitely known 
whether or not any change will be made in the measure- 
ment rule of the Yacht Racing Association. 


Match Race Between La Rita and Little Haste. 


The match race that has just been arrdnged by the 
Columbia Y. C, of Chicago, between La Rita, the crack 
western boat, and Li‘tle Haste, the eastern champion, 
bids fair to be one of the most important events of the 
season. The races are to be sailed off Chicago on Sept. 
26. 27 and 29. ; 

The western representative, La Rita, won the Lipton 
Cup this year. She also took the Lake Michigan Y. A. 
pennant. At the present time she is ahead in the Co- 
lumbia Y. C. Championship series. La Rita defeated 
the old Canada Cup trial boat Illinois in the race for 
the Thomas H. Webb cup on July 4. This cup is of- 
fered for all Lake Mich‘gan cabin yachts from 18 to 
30/t, waterline, sailed under time allowance. 

The races between La Rita and Little Haste should 
arouse the yachting enthusiasm of western yachtsmen. 
The showing made by these boats in their respective 
waters this season indicates they are the champions of 
the East and West, and they are undoubtedly closely 
matched. Seamanship and handling will have much to 
do with the result of the races, E 
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Holl-Massachusetts Y. C. 


HULL, MASS. 
Saturday, Sept. 13. 

Tue last of the regular championship club races of the 
Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. was sailed off Hull on Satur- 
day, Sept. 13, in fluky breezes varying from east to south- 
west. It was southeast and very strong before the start, 
but constantly grew Ighter until, when the yachts were 
on the second round of the course, it had died to almsot 
a flat calm. It then backed to the eastward, giving the 
leading 25-footers an opportunity to finish just within the 
time limit. There was but ome 21-footer, Chloris, and 
she failed to finish w.thin the time limit. When it seemed 
that the 18-footers could not possibly finish within the 
time limit, the breeze hauled to southwest and sent 
them around flying, the first boat finishing fifty seconds 
inside the lim.t. As the knockabouts only sailed around 
the course once, they finished well within the limit. 

Chewink II. was the windward boat in the start of the 
2s-footers. Sally VI. was just under her lee, and 
L’Aigion was to leeward of all, but ahead. L’Aiglon led 
to the first mark, but on the beat to windward both Sally 
and Chewink passed her. At the end of this leg Sally 
had established a good lead, which she held to the finish. 
In the 18ft. knockabouts, Biza was first over the line to 
leeward. Ayaya was next, with Malillian on her weather 
quarter. Then came Gertrude, Nethla and Alcedo. Biza 
led all around the course, until the wind hauled to south- 
west, just befure the finish, when Gertrude came up and 
passed her, winning by twenty seconds. 

Sally VI. w.ns the championship of the club and the 
cup presented by Com. Boggs. Malillian wins the cham- 
pionship in the 18ft. knockabout class and the cup. 
Rooster II. and Chloris are very close for the champion- 
ship in the 21-footers and the cup’ presented by Vice- 
Com, Boynton. Accordingly this class will race Satur- 
day. The summary: 

Class D—Y. R. A. 25-footers. 





Elapsed 
Sally VI., LL. FB. Percival......0.....sccscccceccvccvcccccveses 1 56 00 
Chewink II., F. G. Macomber, Jr.........ccssseecceeeeceees 1 59 25 
L’Aigion, EB. W. Hedgeamts......c.cceccesscccescescscovcsess 2 04 15 


Class S—Y. R. A. 21-footers, 
Gatrvie.. FE; TE TgOGh. 2 .0csccccvscsdsycccccosvcovcconddcceps 
Blea: Alire8 Wa WRIR8 soe oo 0 oc ccccecsevscncceesccce ; 
Ayaya, W._P, Keyes.......++++seseeeerererrerees . 
Malillian, B. S. Rorsaar 
Nethia, Cole & Bacon.........c.ccccccccsccsccvccsccvccccvses 
Alcedo, J. F. Lander.....c.c.ccescsccescscccsvecccveccsces 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. Stanley M. Seaman has made the following trans- 
fers through his agency: The Burgess 4oft. sloop 
Nymph, owned by Mr. John Reilly, New Rochelle Y. 
C., has been chartered by Col. David E, Austin, of New 
York city. The Crowninshield designed raceabout 
Vagabond, owned by Mr. P. L. Howard, New Rochelle 
Y. C., has been sold to Mr. T. Alfred Vernon, of the 
Atlantic Y. C. 

Ree 


Mr. Hollis Burgess, the Boston yacht broker, has 
made the following transfers through his office: The 
2ift. Buzzards Bay knockabout Amanita, owned by Louis 
Bacon, of Boston, sold to Joshua Crane, Jr., of West- 
wood, Mass.; the 15ft. Manchester half-rater Devil, 
owned by Dexter Rumsey, of Manchester, Mass., sold to 
Mark Hopkins, Jr., of Boston; the 45ft. center board 
sloop Frolic, owned by Theodore Cox, of New York, 
bought by Henry Crowell, of Newton Highlands, Mass. ; 
the 62ft. steam yacht Eleanor, owned by George A. 
Binden, of Wakefield, Mass., chartered to the Man- 
chester Y. C.; the rosft. steam yacht Josephine, owned 
by Wm. H. Gwynne, of Cambridge, Mass., to the Bos- 
ton Leather Associates; the speedy 114ft. Herreshoff 
steam yacht Clara, owned by Robert Bacon, of New 
York, chartered to Robert Winsor. The last mentioned 
charter was made in conjunction with Mr. Frank N. 


Tandy. wee 


Captain William A. Andrews, who after making two 
successful passages across the Atlantic in small boats, and 
who attempted a third trip with his wife, has been de- 
clared legally dead by the courts. He sailed from At- 
lantic C.ty with his wife in a 12ft. boat known as the 
Dark Secret for Palos, Spain, on Oct. 6, 1901, and has 
never been heard from. = a 


The twin screw English-built steam yacht Candida, ex 
Cala Mara, has arrived at New York from Southampton 
by way of the Azores. The yacht has been purchased 
by Mr. H. Douglas, of New York, through the agency 
of Mr. A. J. McIntosh, from Captain S. H. Johnston- 
Stewart, of Glasgow. The yacht was designed and built 
by J. Reid & Co. at Glasgow in 1895. She is 141ft. be- 
tween perpendiculars, 18.75ft. breadth and 9.5ft. deep. 

nee 


Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt has purchased through the 
agency of Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, the Eng- 
lish built steam yacht Cherokee, from the estate of the 
late William Clark. Cherokee was built in 1893 by the 
Naval Construction and Armaments Co., now Vickers, 
Sons & Maxim, at Barrow-in-Furness, England, for 
Lord Ashburton, from designs by Mr. W. G. Storey. 
She was named the Venetia. Mr. Whittaker Wright, 
of Cowes, purchased the vessel in 1897 and changed her 
name to Sybarite. In the spring of 1901 she was sold to 
the late William Clark, who named her Cherokee. She 
is 233ft. over all, 219ft, sin. on the water line, 2oft. 3in. 
inches beam and I8it. gin. deep. She is of steel, has two 
decks, is lighted with electricity and has six water 
tight bulkheads. Her engines are of the triple expansion 
type, with cylinders 21%4in., 34in. and 36in. in diameter by 
gain. stroke of piston. 

Rue 


At the annual meeting of the Northport Y. C. held 
on Saturday even'ng, Sept. 13, the following officers 
were elected: Commodore, John B. Morrell, of New 
York; Vice-Commodore, Charles A. Van Iderstine, of 
New York; Secretary, H. Davis Ackerly; Treasurer, 
Charles J. Pidgeon. Members of the Board of Truszees, 
Edward ee Nathaniel S. Ackerly, Daniel P. 
Morse, John W. Hiltman and John J. Burton. 





The New Seamanship. 


As Exemplified ta the Huge Seven-Master. 


Down at Quincy Point, within the placid confines of 
the Fore River, lies the hull of the largest sailing vessel 
the world has yet seen. This vessel marks the culmina- 
tion of a new era in wind-propelled vessels—or else the 
beginning of one whose extraordinary developments the 
imagination hesitates to reach out after. There be wise 
heads whose belief is that in a seven-master, 10,000-ton 
(displacement) schooner, with a carrying capacity of 8,000 
tons, the type has reached its limit, and no further 
progress in size and number of masts is probable, and 
others prophesy that the development of the idea is only 
in its infancy and the sea-freighting of the world is yet 
to be done in vessels to which even this is but a pigmy. 
Only a little while ago people who failed to take the ad- 
vice of the late lamented Hosea Biglow, “Don’t prophesy 
onless ye know,” were saying that the building of great 
steel steam freighters in the many magnificent shipyards 
the world over was sounding the doom of the large sailing 
ship, that great ocean cargoes were soon to be carried 
entirely in steamers, and that the old ships with their 
towering clouds of canvas were to live only in memory 
and the pages of romance. Now what do we see? The 
Fore River Engine Works, mammoth, modern, turns out 
side by side with a Government cruiser an equally enor- 
mous ship of steel for the carrying of coal, to be driven 
from port to port, not by mighty engines and triple 
screws, but by the same wind and clever trimming of 
sails and setting of keel to current that sent the Argo- 
rauts of old on their historic course. 

Truly this ship, whether the alpha of an era or the 
omega of a type, is extraordinary among sailing vessels 
and on her to-day extraordinary weapons are at work. 
From the great powerhouse alongside come all sorts of 
occult forces, their work on board, controlled and directed 
by a hundred men, making a seeming pandemonium. The 
blows of the riveting machines within the hull blend in 
such rapidity that you cannot hear yourself sheut. On 
the decks men hold a hose ending in a steel tube to the 
head of a cold chisel, and with it cut steel as if it were 
cheese, the chisel driving by the buzzing blows of a 
hammer concealed within the tube and vibrated by com- 
pressed air. On the wooden deck being laid above the 
steel one the calking irons are driven by the same wizard 
hammer, and one man calks as ten might without it. And 
out of it all grows the city, beautiful and stately, which 
is, after all, to be but a sailing ship, wind-driven and 
wave-tossed, as was the first little schooner launched at 
Gloucester early in the eighteenth century. 

As this vessel marks the present summit of achieve- 
ment in building sailing vessels, so she presents forcibly 
the new seamanship which her type has brought about. 
The old-time idea of a sailing ship culminated in the 
three-masted full-rigger. As the vessel of the Argonauts 
had but one mast with a single square sail hung from a 
cross yard, so the subsequent greater vessels grew on this 
model, adding more masts and more square sails until 
we have the great cargo ships of the last century. Many 
of them are extant to-day, with towering masts hung 
with five or six square sails to a mast, to say nothing 
of studding sails for light weather, staysails hung between 
the masts, and jibs, jib topsails, and flying jibs till one 
is bewildered with the number of sails and appalled at 
the number of men required to handle them. Then, I 
take it, some genius discovered that instead of having the 
yard hung to the mast by the middle, it worked better in 
a small boat with a single sail to hang it at the end, an¢ 
have the sail swing by its edge from the mast. 
It made things one sided, but it was a splendid thing 
in tacking and beating. Thus we had the catboat rig, 
properly so called, because it is as quick as a cat in tack- 
ing. Somebody put a bowsprit and a jib on a catboat 
and behold, the sloop. Again an extra long sloop giving 
chance for second mast similarly rigged and we have the 
first schooner. Yet from the first two-masted schooner of 
two centuries ago to the many masted leviathan of to-day 
is a long look ahead and the change has come in the mai: 
within just a very few years. 

Not until the time of the Civil War was so huge a 
schooner as a 300-tonner thought of, and it was not on 
the seven seas at all, but on the Great Lakes in the year 
1850 that the first three master was built. Twenty years 
later the three-master had become the favorite rig of all 
schooners of above 150 tons or so. The growth from that 
time forward was steady, but slow, and it was not till 
1880 that we had a four-master, and vessels of the 
schooner type began to run up into the 1,200 and 1,500 ton 
class. It was in 1889 that the experiment was carried still 
further. “The demand was for greater tonnage, greater 
coal-carrying capacity, for coal seems to be the chief 
burden of the great schooner. Yet as the size of the ves- 
sel increases it is unwise to increase the size of single sails 
beyond a given point lest they be unwieldy. To get 
greater spread of canvas, therefore, another mast must 
be added and the Governor Ames, the first five-masted 
sailing vessel afloat, was built at. Waldoboro, Me. There 
was much controversy as to the worth of the Ames, and 
it was not until about four years ago that the experimen 
was declared a success by other builders and followed by 
the John B. Prescott, a five-master with a capacity of 
4.500 tons, and the Nathaniel Palmer. Two. years later 
came two greater than these, the George W. Wells, and 
the Eleanor A. Percy, six-master, each with a capacity of 
about five thousand tons, and the only two in the world, 
and now two years later still we have the seven-master 
sliding off the ways. 


Certain peculiarities in the handling of the two six- 
masters, however, showed that in them the limit of size 
in wood construction was reached. In sailing it was 
discovered that the six-masters were “tender,” that is to 
say, the rise and fall of the seas under their great length 
made them wiggle and spring, their keelson not be:ng 
rigid enough when built of wood, although of huge thick-~ 
ness, was re-enforced in every way. Hence the 
Lawson is built of steel, givirg a rigid keelson, although 
a much slenderer one, all cf which helps the carrying 


capacity. From the tip of her 85ft. bowsprit to her great 
stern, which lifts almost a half hundred feet: out of- water, - 
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478it. aft, and her keel to her seyen mastheads, 1 
above it, she fers berks Si steel, the deck and 135 
fittings and the 55ft. topmasts only being of wood. The 
names of the masts, by the way, are in order, fore, main, 
mizzen, spanker, jigger, driver and pusher. 

With her nineteen sails set she will spread more than 
an acre of canvas to the wind and yet she carries or is to 
carry a crew of only sixteen men. The largest full riggers 
of the present day carry crews of thirty to forty men and 
it is obvious that the sixteen men of the Lawson could 
rot handle her without special appliances, in the knowl- 
edge of the working of which comes the new seamanship. 

he jovial “yeo-heave-ho,” the rollicking sea chanty, 
and the tramp, tramp, of feet as the sailors hove her 
short at the capstan by main strength, is no longer heard 
in taking up the anchor. It could not well be, for each 
anchor of the seven-master will weigh 10,000lbs. and must 
be handled by grips of steel and the giant strength of 
steam. So the huge cable will grind in and out of the 
hawser hole to the puff of an engine with the power of 
forty horses throbbing in its heart, the touch of a man’s 
hand on the throttle and lever being all the human agency 
required in its handling. Again in the hoisting and lower- 
ing of such great sails there is no more call for the watch 
to tally on the falls and “walk away up the deck with her” 
while the great gaff swings aloft or is dropped. Instead a 
valve is turned in the steam winch which sits at the foot 
of the mast, the drum revolves and with a man to “hold a 
turn” of the halliards on this the sail goes aloft with no 
strain except it be on the piston rod of the engines. So, 
too, in the steering. The steersman may watch the leach 
of the foresail indeed to see that he is giving her the 
proper “full and by” when beating to windward, but he 
will no longer be able to gauge the progress and point of 
his ship in a dark night by the feel of the straining seas 
on the rudder, as he might do in the old-time smaller 
ships that steered by hand. Instead he will stand with 
his hand on a little wheel that turns at a touch to star- 
board or to port and merely transmits his will to the 
engine whose pistons sway the great rudder to the right 
or to the left as the command comes through the 
mechanism. In the darkness of the night the steers- 
man will have but to keep his eye on the needle and lub- 
ber mark on the compass and swing the 10,000 tons of his 
monster ship, by a touch of the finger. 


The new seamanship is founded upon the old, indeed, 
but differs from it in the size of the forces which it handles 
and he methods used as much as the Yankee designed 
and built schooner differs in size and appearance from the 
old-time brig that was built in Liverpool and sailed from 
Southampton docks, differs almost as the modern great 
freight engine differs from a donkey cart. The romance 
of many men and little sails is swallowed up in the 
romance of enormous cargoes and mighty forces con- 
trolling them zinder the guidance of a few. And it is a 
romance incomparably greater. To feel thus, you have 
but to stand on the stern of the Lawson and 
look forward along her mighty deck, see the 
sheer of her hull sweep upward and forward till 
the forecastle deck marks its culmination. Already she 
is nO more a structure of steel, but a living creature of 
the sea, harnessed by man, to be sure, to do his bidding, 
but to do it with a stateliness, a grace and a dignity that 
is matched by no other creation of his hand. 

_ “The days of the large sailing ship are numbered; steam 
is to take its place,” said the unwise prophets of a few 
years ago. Now we see steam added to the sailing ships 
merely to assist in the handling of them, that they may be 
larger, and drive a still greater hull than would be other- 
wisé possible. Yet in view of the great increase in num- 
ber and size of schooners, one is tempted to prophesy 
with like rashness that the days of the square-rigger are 
numbered. Capital works always in thé direction of 
economy. If it finds, as it must, that the schooner type 
will carry as great a cargo, with a crew one-third as large, 
and other expenses no greater, it is obvious that it will 
in the future employ the schooner. To-day in the waters 
of Massachusetts Bay, a full-rigged ship is rare enough 
to cause comment from those who look from the land. 
The schooner is more easily handled by fewer men, ma 
be handled more quickly in a given maneuver, and though 
in sailing directly before the wind, where many. of her 
sails would blanket one another, she may not be so speedy 
as the ship with square yards, yet on any given voyage of 
much duration she would come in ahead because of her 
superior speed in reaching and tacking. 
ere may be a limit to the size of schooners, but it is 
doubtful if we have approached it yet. The first four- 
master came about almost by accident. The hull was 
intended for a very large three-master, but it was found 
that to supply the proper sail area three masts would be 
very large and the sails unwieldy, so a fourth mast was 
added as an afterthought. The first five-master was 
deemed an unwise experiment by many builders,.and was 
not duplicated for a decade. Now we have a seven-master 
and there is little doubt that though most of our harbors 
will not admit vessels drawing greater depth than this, 
there is room in them for vessels still longer, and no rea- 
son why an eighth or a tenth mast might not give the ship 
still greater length ‘and coal carrying capacity. Indeed, 
ie prone of handling these great vessels is not so 
uch the matter of entering harbors, for in many coast- 
wise ports the big six-masters already in commission sail 
directly to the dock, and in others where it is not wise to 
attempt this, tugs meet them outside and tow or push 
them in; the trouble will come im the open sea. The ad- 
dition of each new mast seems to bring an added problem. 
in the matter of handling the ship. s the five-master 
has ways that are new and tricks that are vain which 
never confronted the captain of the three-master, and 
these are to be learned only by actual handling. Captain 
Crowley, who is to be the master of the Lawson, well 
knows this. He has grown up with the type, 
and has handled each additional mast as it: came into 
use. Yet he sees no reason why the seven-master, when 
her little ways are once learned, should not be handled 
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does business in great waters looks’ on with intense in- 
terest in this latest and greatest venture in the new. sea- 
manship—Winthrop P. in Boston: Evening Tran- 
script. 








Canoeing. 
—— 
A Delaware River Cruise. 


Tuis cruise really began at Deposit, N. Y., but for the 
benefit of other canoeists who may wish to make a similar 
voyage, it should be said that the first start was made 
from the Knickerbocker Canoe Club house, at the foot of 
West One Hundred and Fifty-second street. this city, on 

a wind Jat morning at the commencement of the ebb 
tide. The distance to the Pavonia ferry in Jersey City 
is upward of ten miles, no doubt, but while there is no 
little dodging of tugs and ferry boats in the lower river, it 
is a safe and pleasant trip withal. The first slip above the 
Pavonia ferry is the one to enter. It is long, but at its 
head the bulkhead is low, and I found no difficulty in get- 
ting canoe and duffle ashore and into the baggage room of 
the Erie Railway, just down the slip, where everything 
was held safely for me until the following morning, when 
I helped stow the canoe and duffle in the baggage car of 
the 9:30 tra'n, while our party took the earlier train, 
arriving in Deposit an hour ahead of the canoe, so that 
we had ample time to purchase supplies and make all 
arrangements for getting away at once. There were 
three of us. The most important member was the little 
daughter, who, while but fourteen months of age, has had 
a varied experience in canoeing; her mother, the Mate; 
and the Skipper. 

The railway station in Deposit is a half-mile from the 
West Branch of the Delaware, but a truckman. was found 
who, when the train arrived. took our outfit to the river- 
side below a little dam, where we pushed off after 4 
o'clock. 

Out of the first four rifts I had to wade two shallow 
ones, and then a shady place on the Pennsylvania shore 
reminded us we were weary and in no hurry, so we made 
camp beside a spr ng where the lilies and daisies were 
blooming luxuriantly. The sky was blue and great white 
clouds drifted laz‘ly: about. Westward the mountains 
rose high above the valley, their slopes clothed with chest- 
nuts or dotted with fields of hay. That evening Mount 
Deposit was made luminous by an electrical storm, 
though no rain fell. 

The vaper stove refused to perform its duties the next 
morning. It was coaxed, petted, abused, all to no pur- 
pose, and in the cnd a wood fire was resorted to. And 
while we ate breakfast the sun came over the Delaware 
county hills, the catbirds and robins caroled among the 
pines and lindens and a gray squirrel watched us from 
a nearby stump. All was fair and lovely on this morning 
of our first vacation in many moons, and the fact that 
there was nothing to hurry for seemed too good to be 
true. While the little girl took a nap we angled and 
paddled along shore under the willows, where we found 
‘the spawning béd of some: large fish, with its eggs just 
visible in the murky water kicked up by the parent fish in 
its haste to avoid us. That accounted for the commotion 
in the water we had seen and heard now and thcn. We 
were discovered by two parties. One was managed by 
“Ma.” as a pretty girl in a blue frock called her, and 
who informed us they had lunched on black bass and 
wanted me to “take a snap shot” at them as they rowed 
by; the other consisted of three small boys who took 
great interest in the canoe and the bass rods, but who 
could hardly believe that the air beds did not contain hay, 
as they supposed. 

Early morning of the third day found us threading the 
passages among the many islands, and as these became 
more numerous, the water grew shallower, so that I 
waded seven of the first eleven rifts, and in a few the 
Mate also joined me among the boulders. But these 
little passages are lovely, and one should go slowly, to 
thoroughly enjoy the beauty of the ever-changing view of 
hill and stream. The vegetation is rank and green. Wil- 
lows and coarse water grasses border the waterways, and 
flowers are everywhere, including water lilies. Now and 
then a muskrat stopped a moment to watch us, and once 
a mink, swimming across stream, was so startled on find- 
ing the strange craft near it that it seemed undecided 
what to do for a moment, then lost no time in gaining 
shelter. Woodchucks and squirrels were seen frequently. 
‘The rift at Hale’s Eddy bridge is very shallow, but the 
channel is near the western shore. We ran two others 
that were strewn with huge rocks, between which there 
was little room to pass; and one that was shaped like the 
letter S, where hard bumps were unavoidable. After 
passing the i-lands we found shelter from the showers 
under a great elm tree. where lunch was prepared. We 
counted twenty-seven rifts that morning. e of the next 
four rifts had a nasty drop among boulders, but we passed 
it safely. About a mile above Hancock we got on the 
wrong side of the first rapid worthy the name we had 
encountered, and there was nothing for it but to let the 
cznoe down to the pool below, as there was not sufficient 
water cn the brink of the falls to float all hands. A rift 
was ahead which was wide. shallow and nasty, and many 
hard bumps resulted. There the river turns sharply to 
the ‘eft beneath high cliffs, and in a few moments we 
were running the swiftest rift so far—deep but dotted 
with jagged stones and boulders, some of which left their 
marks on Nomad’s garboards. and on one of them we 
sirnck so hard that getting off was very difficult, and for 
» time it seemed a quéstion whether my good maple blade 
would hold us straight or weuld break and let Nomad 
swing round broadside; but the Mate saved the day and 
we swung off at last. 

Hancock lies on low ground between the East and West 
branches of the Delaware, but below the village a moun- 

* “tain stands out alone,like a-sign post mark:ng the ce 
of the ways. We came to a sudden stop at the foot 
a shoal, where there was only water enough to float the 
canoe and its little meee’. who was then asleep. Three 
more 
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were pouring along the mountains, black and threatening. 
Tall pine trees on one of a group of islands promised 
shelter, and avoidmg a rift in the main channel, we found 
the lower erid of the largest island covered with tall pines, 
and a high, dry spot under these was selected for the 
tent. We were tired and ached all over from the cold 
wind and the icy water, and turned in early. That day we 
ran or waded forty-six rifts; and fifty all told. 

Saturday dawned black and cold, with a penetrating 
east wind. So low were the clouds that the moun- 
tains were only partly visible at times. Rain fell in 
heavy showers all day. One storm came from the east, 
another from the south, and a third poured down the 
western hills. In foraging about I found a great heap 
cf driftwood near camp, so it was easy to keep a comfort- 
able fire go'ng under the pines, as there were dry yellow 
pine puncheons and planks with which to feed it. There 
was a terrific thunderstorm during the night, and in the 
morning we were enveloped in clouds. The river had 
risen four or five feet. The cockpit of Nomad is about 
54it. by 18in., but enough ran fell in it to fill it to a 
depth of 3in. And it was a juicy day, as the Chinaman 
szid. We were fortunate in having a very snug and dry 
conical tent with a heavy floor cloth; blowbeds, water- 
proof garments, and changes of woolen clothing. A heavy 
double and two army blankets were none too warm. And 
while sitting in the tent was mcnotonous for the baby, 
she was kept dry and warm and took no cold. D nner 
that evening was eaten between showers under the pines. 
It was not comfortable, this looking forward to more 
rain and flood water during the night, but it was better to 
keep dry where we were than to make camp anew in the 
rain, on the mainland. 

Under the pall of clouds cn Monday morning we beheld 
a raging torrent of yellow water, bearing on its surface 
ra.lway ties, trees and lumber. It was well the island was 
high, for when I placed the 7ft. steel bass rod on a level 
with the tent and let the line run out until it touched the 
water, the distance was less than the length of he rod. 
Other islands were partly*or wholly submerged. There 
was no desirable camp site on the western shore, and 
while there was high, level ground near the railway tracks 
on the eastern side, a frame camp was there, and in it 
seven cr e ght young fellows who were waiting for better 
fishing conditions, and making day and night hideous with 
their horse play meanwhile. That morning the wind 
hauled into sou’sou’west, and the sun came out. Every 
available line was hurriedly bent on the trees, and every- 
th ng hung ott to dry—even the tent and the pine needles 
under it were sunned. It was then that we realized the 
full value of the blowbeds, for while the covers got damp 
underneath, otherwise our beds remained dry. They were 
put out, tco, and on them the little girl fell asleep while 
the blessed sunbeams played about her head. After noon 
the wind went into the west and rain fell heavily for two 
hours, but we laughed this time, for everything in the 
tent was dry again. Dusk found the wind in the east, but 
the sky cleared somewhat, the bullfrogs; whippoorwills 
and even the moon took courage, and a certain frog, clad 
in brown and green, which came round when the lantern 
was alight, hopped squarely into the fire as we sat beside 
it. but jumped out so hastily that it cleared the bank and 
disappeared in the flood. 

Two great bald eagles rose from the trees along the 
Pennsylvania shore as we rushed down the first long rift 
one morning, and they circled quite near for a time. We 
lost all count of rifts, so deep were the minor ones buried 
urder the flood, but we knew the others, where the in- 
cline was great and the waves rough. In these the sen- 
sation was akin to that of coasting on a toboggan, so 
swift was the speed when the single blades were in mo- 
tion, to maintain steerage way. There was a peculiar 
lifting and falling of the boat. while she also*rocked from 
side to side, imparting to one a sensation totally unlike 
that of riding long swells at sea. At the Stockport post- 
office we asked for mail and eggs. Further on we ran 
a rapid worthy in every way of that name. In and out, 
round one mountain, then another, always passing masses 
of beautiful ferns and blooming laurel, and we glided 
down a long incline where the Delaware tufns an angle 
so sharp as to form a dead water, into which Equinunk 
Creek debouches. Equinunk is a typical mountain vil- 
lage, and as I plodded up the muddy road, past the tavern 
and its horse sheds, it was easy to fancy the scenes tak- 
ing place there on election day, when the place swarms 
with mountaineers and tanglefoot whisky is king. Of the 
three stores on the hill I chose the larger one, at the sign 
of the farming implements. A young woman well posted 
on local subjects gave me some trustworthy information 
while she tied up sundry parcels. Fresh bread, she told 
me, could be obtained across the way, at Joshua Pine’s, 
whose wrapping paper was covered with a statement that 
he kept a full line of boots, rubbers, horse feed, phos- 
phate, wool and cotton goods, butter, hosiery, eggs, mit- 
tens, flotir, cracked corn and many other things. He 
did. Entering, I walked down a long aisle lined with 
dress goods and gewgaws. No one appeared. I turned 
up another aisle and had reached the door on that side 
before I discovered Joshua Pine himself, seated behind a 
high counter, gazing at me stolidly, his gray eyes glinting 
cully in a mass of black hair and beard. He supplied my 
wants, remarking meanwhile, “It is sour weather we are 
having.” He spoke truly. And it was some satisfaction 
tc hear from him that there had been a cloudburst “vp 
the Equinunk” that morning, while we had missed it. 
Joshua was fortunate in that he had never until that 
morning heard of a certain biscuit which has been ad- 
vertised the length and breadth of this land, at an ex- 
pense of many thousands of dollars. _ 

We drapped down to Lordville. Midway of the two 
villages there is a semi-island on the New York side 
which is high, dry, shady, and an ideal camping place for 
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canoeists. “The most picturesque spot we had “seen was at 
Bush, where a cliff overhangs the railway, and from 
its summit, perhaps Sooft. above the river, a goodly creek 
pours down from ledge to ledge. Its course is clean cut 
through the pines, as if an engineer had ‘planned it ail. 
Long Eddy is well named. We loafed along its laurel- 
clad banks in company with a little brown crane. The 
baby was sleeping on her air cushion when a stop was 
made under a cluster of beech trees opposite Long Eddy 
village to avoid a shower. There was perfect shelter, and 
advantage was taken of it to eat lunch. 

The incline of the. rift at this village seemed fully ten 
per cent. for upward of a mile. We chose the eastern 
side, but at one point passed over a submerged island in 
less than a foot of water, but did not ground. At Basket 
Creek, a pretty trout stream in Sullivan county, the first 
rowboat worthy the name was seen. Crooked Rift is a 
long shoal, filled with boulders and willows, and com- 
mands respect. There were fields on the Pennsylvania 
side, and as a storm was brewing, we hugged that shore 
unt.l a grassy bank near the water’s edge struck the Mate’s 
fancy, and in reconnoitering we dubbed it Butternut 
Camp, after the trees which shaded it. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





Amendments to Constitution of A. C A. 


In accordance with Article 12 of the Const'tution of 
the American Canoe Association, notice is hereby given 
that at the next meeting of the Executive Committee 
thereof. the following amendments to the Constitution 
will be proposed for act.on: 

Amend Article V., Sec. 1, by striking out “Librarian- 
Custodian” from third line. 

_ Amend Sec. 2, by striking out all after the word “The” 
in the ninth line. 

Amend Article VI., Sec. 5, by add’ng after “appro- 
priated” in the sixth line the words, “They shall re- 
ceive and hold in trust all moneys received from Life 
Memberships which shall be known as ‘Life Membership 
Permanent Fund,’ deposit, invest, or make such other 
d.spositicn of the same as they shall deem best and pay 
the interest or earnings thereof over to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association on or before Aug. 1 in 
each year. The princ.pal of the ‘Life Membership Per- 
manent. Fund’ shall not be expended except by a four- 
fifths vote of the Executive Committee concurred in by 
a like vote of the Board of Governors.” (The rest of 
the section to remain as it is.) 

Amend Article IX., Sec. 2, by adding after the eighth 
line, “They shall also forward the Board of Governors 
immediately on its receipt, the amount of any .money 
received in payment for a Life Membership.” (The rest 
of the section to rema.n as it is.) 

To Article VI., of the Constitution, add addit!onal 
sections as follows: 

Sect‘on 9.—Racing Board—Each Division in_ its 
proper turn at its annual meeting shall elect in the 
same manner as its regular officers, one member of that 
Division to serve on the Racing Board of the Associa- 


tion for a term of three years, or until his successor is » 


elected. The Commodore shall be a member ex-officio, 
but in case of a tie, he shall not vote. 

Section 10.—Duties—It shall be the duty of the Racing 
Board to hold a stated meet ng during the annual meet- 
ing of the Association in August, and at the annual 
meeting of the Executive Committee in October, but 
special meetings may be held at any other times and 
places at the call of the chairman, to select at the annual 
stated meeting in October a chairman and clerk. whose 
duties shall be as in other organizations. They shall 
revise and amend the present racing regulations of the 
Association and shall from time to time make such 
changes therein as they shall deem best for the interests 
of the Association, but no amendments to the racing 
regulations shall be valid unless such amendments in 
general terms have been published in one of the official 
organs of the Association for at least two weeks prior 
to any stated meeting of the Racing Board. 

At all meetings of the Racing Board three shall be 
necessary to make a quorum, but in the event of the 
absence of any member, the Executive Committee of 
the same Divisicn from which he comes, may select any 
other member of the Association to represent him during 
his disability only, and in the event of a vacancy oc- 
curring, the same shall be filled for the unexpired term 
in the same manner as for the full term. 





Notice is also-given in the same manner that the fol- 
lowing amendments will be proposed to the By-Laws: 

Chapter I—Sect.on 2—After the second line on page 
22, add “An active member in good standing may com- 
mute his annual dues for life by paying to the purser of 
his Division, the sum of fifteen dollars.” (The rest of 
the section to remain as it is.) 

Amend Chapter IX. by substituting “three” for two 
in sub-division eight. 

Notice is also given in accordance with Rule 23 of the 
Rac:ng Regulations that the following amendments will 
be made: 

Amend Rule 23 so as to read: “These rules may be 


amended by a vote of a majority of the Racing Board of 


the Association, notice of such change having been given 
in the official organs at least two weeks before the vote 
of the Racing Board is taken thereon.” 

R. J. Witkin, A. C. A., No. 47. 


Bifle Gage and Gallerg. 


The Strength of Rifle Barrels. 


In your remarks on this subject on Aug. 30 there is much that 
every gun maker who aspires to do more than copy designs of 
others ought ‘to know, and as the barrel of the gun-is the most 
important part, so is it essential that all relating to it should be 
thoroughly understood, It is a subject. by no means exhausted. 
On the contrary, there is room for improvement in various direc- 
ticns, and the most important of these is the safety of br. - 
ing arms taken in connection with the ammunition intended to be 
dite high Paenylicn «: selling Whpteibos. 
on cordite high power s supplies a i jon. 
Ki tifle maker of 1 a dertoualy- tates that the cnedite she 
by him is desi as to dimension and material to withsiand a 
chamber pressure of 7 tons per square , and that the steel] 
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will stand a pull of 50 tons square inch before breaking. This 
statement is directly opposed to the well established fact that in 
the case of a free tube, namely, one not ‘under pressure externally, 
the bursting force must always be less than the tensile strength ot 
the metal. It is impossible with a 50-ton steel to make a tube, 
however thick, that will not yield under a bursting pressure of 
even & tons. Furthermore, if the elastic limit, more correctly 
ea the yield point, be 3 tons, which is practicable, the process 
of yie.ding will commence before the gas pressure reaches that 
amount. This yielding will not be much when the same pressure 
is again applied, but the tube or chamber will be by so much 
permanently enlarged. The manner in which steel acts under 
tensile stress is often misunderstood, and is not onventy stated in 
the fourth paragraph of your article, as also at the end of the fourth 
paragraph of article on same page headed “‘Cordite High Power 
Kuhes, where the writer says: ag 

“The elastic limit is the point at which steel ceases to be rigid 
under tension and begins to elongate, and the maximum stress is 
the stage of tension at which steel ceases to be able to recover 
its original form after the tension is removed.” es 

This is not so. Steel is an elastic body, and is never rigid under 
tension. It begins to elongate as soon as tension is applied, and 
as the force ot the pull increases it lengthens in some proportion 
up to a certain limit. If the pull ceases it returns almost to its 
original length, so long as the force applied has not exceeded 
this limit, which varies with the kind of steel and with the heat 
treatment it has undergone. When the limit of nearly uniform 
temporary elongation has been reached a sudden increase of the 
rate of elongation occurs. The molecular arrangement is strained, 
and the steel, on the pull being relaxed, does not spring back, but 
is permanently elongated. With certain steels and certain states 
of others the elastic jimit is not arrived at until the pull -has reached 
30, or even more, tons per square inch, but the same piece will 
stretch at an increased rate after the yield point has been passed, 
and continue to do so for 20 or more additional tons of pull, until 
the breaking point is near. The resistance then rapidly ceases 
and the bar breaks. The stress indicated by the testing machine 
just before fracture is the ultimate breaking stress, in this case 3) 
tons or more, whereas the elastic limit is only 30 tons. 

It is not advisable to be satisfied in designing any steel work to 
provide strength equalling the working stress or the proof stress. 
A factor of safety is necessary, and in rifle barrels the unknown 
stress that they may be subjected to at a proof house renders it 
necessary to leave a large margin of strength. This cannot be at- 
tained by merely adding to thickness and using ordinary steel. 
A special steel is required having three qualities combined, namely, 
high e.astic limit (stiffness), good elongation (toughness), and a 
high ultimate stress (strength). The method of attaining this 
cannot be disctissed in a communication of length suited to your 
columns. s 

The following method of testing whether a gun barrel in the 
first machined state possesses the necessary qualities was originated 
by me in 1896, and has proved most useful. The ordinary method 
in the case of small arms is to test the bars from which barrels are 
to be forged by pulling in a powerful testing machine specimens 
having an acting length of 6in. and diameter that corresponds 
with a sectional area of one-sixth of a square inch. These are 
cut necessarily the long ways of the bar. The heat treatment in 
forging and annealing barrels may seriously affect these qualities, 
and it is evident no tensile testing can be applied to the finished 
barrel. My procedure is to leave so much extra lene*h or the * 
breech end of the tubes when forged that a disk a quarter of an 
inch thick can be cut off; from this a piece can be cut tangential to 
the hole, and long enough to give a test piece with screwca ends 
\%in, in diameter and an acting length between them of .6in, in 
leneth and .1‘56 in diameter, giving a cross section of one-sixtieth 
of a square inch; in fact, the dimensions of the large test piece 
diviaca vy ten. A trial was made to determine whether the results 
of testing pieces so small would agree with the large tests. In 
1897 Messrs. Kirkaldy & Sons made! numerous tests for me of 
such pieces with the scrupulous accuracy characteristic of a'l they 
undertake. A comparison of the results with those given by the 
larger test pieces proved that they were substantialiy the same. 
The Webley & Scott Arms Co. adopted this method with success, 
using a two-ton machine to do the work, and have found the 
system very useful.—John Rigby, in Field (London), 


The Palma Trophy. 


Tus emblem of international skill drifted further away from 
American possession than it did last year, for at Ottawa, Canada, 
where the long range international contest took place last week, 
the British team came out of the contest victoriens Hereafter 
American teams will need to journey across the Atlantic Ocean 
at such times as they seek to regain possession of n. ; 

There were three teams in the contest this year, the Canadians, 
who were possessors and defenders; the Americans, and the 
british. . 

In the first stages of the contest, at 800yds., the Americans held 
the lead, and victory seemed to lean reasonably in their favor, for 
they led the British team by 22 points and the Canadian team by 
42 points. At the next longest es 90yds., the British team too 
the lead by 12 points, having made up all the lost ground of the 
shorter range. The Canadian team was hopelessly behind. 7 

At the last and longest range, 1,000yds., the British and American 
teams tied, so that the British were victorious over the Americans 
by the 12 points to the good made at the %0yd. range, the scores 
being: British, 1459; American, 1447; Canadian, 1373. aareh © 

The next, and succeeding, contests for the Palma trophy, if it is 
not captured by teams representing ether nations, will be 
held at Bisley, Rasen. next year. This will impose a much 
greater expenditure of money to meet expenses, and the patriotic 
generosity of Americans may be called upon to supply the needed 
amount. 

The personnel of the British team was as follows: Lieut.-Col. T. 
Lamb, South Lancashire Regiment.; Arm.-Sergt. J. H. Scott, 
Border Rifles; Staff-Sergt raser, Ist Banff. R. G. A.; Arm.- 
Sergt. J. E.. Martin, 5t . B. Highland Light Infantry; Corp 
H. Ommundsen, Queen’s es ; Color-Sergt. Lawrence, Ist 
Dumbarton; Corp. A. Paterson. 3d V. B., Seaforth Highlanders; 
Color-Sergt. W, T. Davies, 3d Glamorgan. 

The Canadian team: : ; 

Capt. R. J. Davidson, 8th R, R. Quebec; Capt. T. Mitchell, 
Toronto; Lieut, Gilchrist, Ist B. F. A., Guelph; Staff-Sergt. Mc- 
Vittie, 48th Highlanders, Toronto; Staff-Sergt. Simpson and Pvt. 
Armstrong, 10th Royal Grenadiers. Toronto; Staff-Sergt. Skedden, 
18th Hamilton; Pvt. C. S. Scott, 48d Ottawa. 





Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, Sept, 7.—The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club’s 
regular shoot was as follows, Columbia target, off-hand: . 

Ryo hundred yard range, rifle, 10 shots: d. Hovey 60, 72, 73; 
G. Mannel 67, 73, 79;.A. i Cady 69, 77, 82; Dr. Twist 100, 113, 129. 

Three-shot match: G. Mannel 7; W. G. Hoffmann 14, 15, 20; 
F. O. Young 16. : , S 

Miliiary and repeating rifle, Creedmoor count: Ed. Hovey 48, 
47, 47; Knostman 38, 37, 36, 36. , : . 

Firty-yard range, pistol: Dr. H. W, Hunsaker, 40; F. O. Young 
45, 45; Mrs. G. ‘Manne! 57, 66, 6i, 68, 7; R. Schneider 68, 73; L. 
C. Gimme! 67, 76, 75; E. A. Allen 77, 93; Mrs. Waltham 79, 79, 89 
10; G. Mannel 70. f 

Revolver: F. O. Young 54, 57, 60, 61. 

22 and .25cal. rifle match: W. G. Hoffman 18, 19, 24, 24, 26, 27; 
H. Kroeckel 19, 21, 22, 22, 28, 23; C. M. Daiss 21, 21, 21, 22, 24, 27, 
2% 29; Dr. Twist 25, 38; E. A. Allen 40, 36, 39; L. C. Gimmel 36, 
43; Magnin 73, 75. p . ; 

A. H. Pape, our champion rifle shot, won all first prizes at the 
last Schuetzen prize shoot as follows: $25 for most _points (308) ; 
$25 for best center (062in.); $20 premium in five; $5 tickets best 
center to win; $10 premium for most 3in. bullseyes in 30 shots 
making. 12; $2.50 for last bullseye. 

Frev. ©. Younsc, Sec’y. 





laternational Rifle Match. 


New Yorn, Sept. 11—Editor Forest and Stream: Re the Palma. 
The scores made by competitors for place on Canadian team were 
simply wonderful. The ent eight exceeded by many points the 
score of the Irish team last year, with their match rifles. 

Our team cannot be beaten unless it is by the coach. 

At Sea Girt, last year, in the International matches, the coach 
sat behind-the shooter and “ordered” him what to do. This re- 
duced the skill of the team to the ability of two men. The official 
coaches this year are Hayes and Scott. 

I do not think Hayes ever shot a long range match; albeit he 
is skillful at the short ranges. Scott did some good work in 
the old Gage oh crea pease Sie. but ses toe aae. ap te fenm 
last , and made, I believe, less an average of outers on 
the Wimbleton cup this year. 

The change of temperature from the very watm wasther we bad 
hare leet WO Sane peeve 3 Series eens See Se i 
tions of elevation be greater. Franx Hypa. 


Cincinnatt Rifle Assoctation. 


Cinctwnat1, O.—At the regular meeting of this association on 
Aug. 31 the following scores were made on 25-ring target, 200 
yards: weather clear, steady 3 o’clock wind: 





Honor. 

ERED: ics ome acued nadia carensensll 232 218 212 211 211 20 22 23—65 
Strickmeier . 216 215 204 424 22 24—70 
Payne ....... 215 214 214 «=. 2. 23 22-66 
PERONIRE: . scbiitv ol Webic edcinns dapene eel 208 207 208 «15 25 19-59 
Wounitine 197 188 177 | 18 20 25—63 
Hasenzahl 211 209 204 «624 20 22-66 
I ei eek cibd . Saveticehs<ptls coun 208 201195 19 21 18—58 
RUN. hon ods cnbpitg hides ask deen 192 190 189 23 18 13—54 
Di tos ces avenuipdhienanal anindl 200 191 199 16 20 24—60 
PUM - Shdccccscccesscaspadiaenethun 205 174 172 172 166 06 jes We 
SONNE oi, its visa e. Ssctbchi Bedatee 203 201 184 186 182 22 20 19-61 
SRUIRG 5a cy. 656-052 00 bu shieexoun 199 197 196 191 185 19 24 16—59 
DENEE : 56 s0nagoh-050h herd ouetie 197 186 184176 168 19 17 21—57 
SOE « Guves Fé ss00'cockbeoeeltenttnae 195 195 189 188 187 20 22 18—69 
TE es a eee ee 192 185 184 161 ... 22 20 21—63 
ME cage dydscbh one ccpeciepaieneian han 183 162 155 159 150 14 15 17—46 
Et Ee isetebepenes > epdecadiiinenel 215 209 208 205 204 ehh Pores 





The Laflin & Rand Powder Company, New York city, has issued 
a work which embodies the eouhel properties of record and refer- 
ence. It contains forty targets and scoring sheets, which can be 
used for first, second or third c'ass targets, with places for record- 
ing elevation, wind gauge, clock, light, flags, notes, and for date, 
range, elevation, time, thermometer, barometer, rifle, powder, bul- 
let, position, There also is an article by Dr. W. G. Hudson on 
“Notes on the Sight of the U. S. .80-Caliber Magazine Rifle,” 
points for beginners and an article on loading and reloading. 


Grapshooting. 


Fixtures, 


If you want your shoot to be announced here seni a 
aotice like the following: 








Sept. 18-19.—lowa Falls, la.—Annual amateur target tournament 
of the Iowa Falls Gun Club. 

Sept. 20.—McKeesport, Pa.—Ehterprise Gun Club’s tournament. 

Sept. 20.—Silver Lake, S. I.—Shoot of the Richmond Gun Club. 
Main event, 50 targets, handicap, $1 entrance, for $10 gold piece. 
Albert A. Schoverling, Sec’y, New Brighton, S. I. 

Sept. 21.—Brooklyn, L. 1.—Shoot ot the Fulton Gun Club; 
merchandise events. Albert A, Schoverling, Sec’y. 

Sept. 23-24.—Concordia, Kan.—Second annual tournament of the 
Cencordia Blue Ribbon Gun Club. 

Sept, 23-2§.—Cincinnati, U.—Second annual handicap target tour- 
nament of the Cincinnati Gun Club. Charles F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

Sept. 24.—Brooklyn, L. L.—Tournament of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club, commencing at 1 o’clock; $17.50 in gold for high averages; 
Enfield street, near Liberty avenue. John S. Wright, Mgr. 

Sept. 24-25.—Taylorville, [1l.—Tayiorvilie Gun Club’s tournament. 

Sept. 25-26.—Streator, 1ll.—Streator Gun Club’s target tourna- 
ment, . 

Sept. 26-27.—Matthews, Ind.—Second annual target and live-bird 
tournament, 

Sept. 27.—Middletown, N. Y.—Open shoot of the Middletown 
Gun Club. Russell M. Vernon, Sec’y-Treas. 

Sept. 29-30.—Lewistown, Lil—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Lewistown Gun Club. H. H. 
McComber, Sec’y. 

Oct, 1-2.—Fostoria, O.—Fostoria Gun Club’s target tournament; 
$100 added; first day open to all; second day, merchandise handi- 
cap. W. R. Alspach, Ass’t Sec’y. 

Oct, 1-2,—Austerlitz, Ky.—Hill Top Gun Club’s tournament. 

Oct, 1-2.—Union City, Ind.—Fall tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. O. E, Fouts, Sec’y. 

Oct. 1-2.—Austerlitz, Ky —Jlill Top Gun Club’s live-bird tourna- 
ment. Alfred Clay, Sec’y. 

Oct, 1-2.—Union City, Ind.—Parent Grove Gun Club’s fall tourna- 
ment. O. E. Fouts, Sec’y. 

Oct. 1-2.—Allegheny, Pa.—Two-day target tournament of the 
Northside Gun Club; $100 added money. I. W. Morrow, Sec’y. 

Oct. 2.--Rittersville, Pa.—Target tournament of the Lehigh Rod 
and Gun Club of the Bethlehems. 

Oct. 6.—New Paris, O.—One-day tournament of the Peters Gun 
Club, G. L. Lyne, Sec’y. 

Oct. 3-4.—Louisville, Ky.—Jefferson County Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. 

Oct. 7-8,—Greenville, O.—Hindicap tournament of the Green- 
ville Gun Club. . A. McCaughey, Sec’y. 

Oct. 9-10. Irwin, Pa.—Irwin Game and Gun Club’s tournament. 

Oct. 9-10.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Annual target tournament of the 
East End Gun Club. F. W. Leidelf, Sec’y. 

Oct. 15-16.—New London, Ia.—Sixth annual tournament of the 
New London Gun Club. Dr. C. E. Cook, —_s 

Oct. 15-16.—Springfield, O.—Springfield Gun Club’s tournament. 
B. F. Downs, Capt. 

Oct. 21-22.—Kenton, O.—Second annual fall tournament of the 
Kenton Gun Club; $75 or more added money: K, P. Johnson, 
Sec’y-Treas, 

Oct. 21-22.—Sistersville, W. Va.—Sistersville Gun Club’s target 
tournament. 

Oct. 24-26.—Bisbee, Ariz.—Tenth annual tournament of the 
Arizona State Sportsmen’s Association. M. J. Cunningham, Sec’y. 

Newark, N, J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Chicago, I'!l.—Garfield Gun Club’s target shoot, every Saturday 
afternoon until October. Grounds est Monroe street and 
Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y 

First Saturday of each month for a year, Burnside.—Contest for 
the Troisdorf live-bird and target medals; 10 live birds; 25 targets; 
open to all. First contest, March 1. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. L—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
me Be te Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
sheoting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns,.also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AnD STREAM goes to press on TuES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 








The Kenton (O.) Gun Club announces a target tournament, to 
be held on Oct, 21 and 22. Entry fee each day, $20;.a total of 200 
targets in the day’s events. Added money, $7. In the 15-target 
events,«the purses will be divided 30, 30 and 20 per cent.; 2) and 
25 target events, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. The club publishes 
further information as follows. “The last event each day will be 
at 25 targets, and to this event the first day is added for the 
benefit only of those who have shot the entire progtamme of that 
day. To the last event of the ‘second day is ad $0 for the 
benefit only of those who have shot the entire programme that 
day. There will be no high averages, but this division of the 
purse and the added money will insure a large number of shooters 
in every event, and the high guns should satished with what 
they have won, and the low gun will have a chance to the end 
to play even. All known 9 per cent. men—and we know them 
all—and manufacturers’ agents barred from Darsicipsting in_purses, 
but they are invited to shoot for a high average of 
commences- promptly at 9 A. M. Write K, 2. Johnson, 
committee in charge.” ® : a 


Mr. Russell M. eee secretary-treasurer of the 
Gun ae. MicGaeee. ae Y., writes us as folie: “An 
Pettis magwutrip dnd caperla. The Wondeheny 
to 
be present. All shooters are invited.” 


‘ 


‘The Hill Top Gun. Club’s 
pigeon _toernagent, Oct. 1 and 2, is now ready for 
may be 


tournament will be under the management of the Clay 
Brothers and J. 2: Ward. Shooting will commence at 9 o'clock. 
= 10 —— we; ae ae eee ern = ice. $20 
entrance, birds extra, glass shooting, all surplus a . 
anteed, will commence. On the second day, the Hill Top Handi- 
cap, if unfinished, will be continued. Other matches will be shot 
according to the desire of the shooters. Boundary, 33yds. Dogs 
will do the retrieving. Competition is open to the world. Inter- 
state rules will govern. Handicaps 25 to 33yds. Guns and ammu- 
nition — to secretary will delivered on the grounds free. 


Visiting ts should stop at Paris; ‘Ky., where carriages will 
toke them at 8 o’clock A. M. from the hotel to the grounds, an 
eight-mile drive, at the expense of the club. 

x. 


The Lehigh Rod and Gun Club of the Bethlehems, announces 
a one-day target tournament to be held at the club grounds, Man- 
hattan fark, Kittersvine, Pa., Uct. 2, situated half way between 
Allentown and Bethlehem. On the programme there are ten 
regular and one special merchandise event, the latter at 25 targets, 
$2 entrance, handicaps made according to the percentages made 
in the regular ‘events. Total entrance in the ten regular events, 
$11.50. Shooting commences at-10 o’clock. Class shooting. Tar- 
gets, 2 cents, of which one-half cent per target will be set aside 
for first, second and third high guns, shooting through the pro- 

amme events. Experts an manufacturers’ agents may shoot 
or targets only. Ship shells and ammunition to D. S. Daudt, 22 
West Third street, South Bethlehem, Pa. The members of the 
tournament committee are Messrs. D. S, Daudt, Isaac Hahn, C. 
N. Miller, H. Koch and E. Heiser, 


4 


‘The Greenville (O.) Gun Club has issued the programme of its 
distance handicap tournament, to be held on Oct. 7 and 8 The 
competition is open to all, There are twelve target events each 
day, of which eight are at 15 and four at 20 targets, entrance $1.50 
amd $2; total, 200 targets at $20 for each day's programme. A 
special event on the second day 1s the contest, open to all, for the 
Peters Cartridge. Company’s medal; conditions, 25 targets, $2 
entrance, money divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. hooting 
commences at 9 o’clock. Handicaps 14 to 22yds. The committee 
has power to change any shooter’s handicap if it deems it neces- 
sary to do so. Guns and ammunition sent to the secretary, H. A. 
McCaughey, will be delivered on the grounds. free ot cane 
Average money, $30, divided 50, 30 and 20 
programme. 

a 


Mr, C. Palmer, Morning House, Farrar Road, Bangor, N. W., 
writes us as fol'ows: “I inclose cutting from Shooting Times, pro- 
claiming F Gilbert to be a'red Indian. I might say I have met 
Mr. Gilbert personally, as I was one of the defeated English team 
last year (clay pigeon match). The visit of this team gave me a 
very high opinion of America, as they were one and all a splendid 
lot of fellows.”” The excerpt is as lohews: “A wonderful score 
at clay birds shooting is reported from the other side. A man 
named Fred Gilbert, who, we understand, is a Red Indian, shoot- 
ing through a day’s programme of twelve events, never missed a 
single bird, scoring 200 hits straight. The birds were, it is said, 
very strongly thrown, fully @60yds. This Indian is known among 
the tribes by the name of ‘Chief Heap Talk,’ and somehow it 
seems to us that this title rather spoils the story.” 


ZR 


Mr. C. G. Blandford, captain of the Ossining Gun Club, in- 
forms us that his club will in the near future offer a silver cup to 
be shot for by seven-man teams of the Rockland, Orange, 
Dutchess and Westchester counties, members of teams respec- 
tively to be residents of the counties named. The first shoot will 
be on the grounds of the Ossining Gun Club. The victorious club 
shall have the privilege of taking the cup and holding the next 
shoot on its grounds. The club winning it twice owns it. The 
men must be amateurs. Sesgete one cent, 25 targets per man. The 
officers elected at the annual meeting on Sept. 10; for the ensuing 
year are as follows: President, Franklin Brandreth; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. B. Sherwood; Secretary, W. P. Hall; Treasurer, 
Amos Bedell; Financial Secretary and Captain, C. G. Blandford. 


The Dewar trophy, which was put in competition in June, 1900, 
and was to so continue under certain specific conditions till June, 
1902, had a disputed title, it being contended by Dr. . 
Webber that under the conditions the cup was his property, while 
a part of the committee which drew up the conditions held the 
contrary. Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, who was made the sole arbiter 
under the conditions, called upon the donor, Mr. Frederick 
Glassup, agent of the Dewar Company, who proved to be a gen- 
tleman of eminent fairness. On the original conditions and facts 
being submitted to him, he readily conceded Dr. Webber’s claim 
to the Dewar trophy, so that the matter is pleasantly settled. 


z 


On the third day of the Du Bois (Pa.) Rod and Gun Club’s 
tournament, Sept. 11, six four-man teams contested for the Hibner 
trophy, valued at $400, and $20 in gold. The Pittsburg team won 
with a score of 87, Atkinson making a straight seore of 25. The 
other teams were Williamsport, Clearfield, ‘ies. Du Bois and 
Windber. The conditions of this competition were open to any 
recognized gun club in Pennsylvania, no entrance fee, targets 
5 cents, 25 targets per man. To become the property of a con- 
testing club, it must be won by it three times in succession at 
the annual shoots of the Du Bois Rod and Gun Club, which will 
add $20 each year to it. » 


The secretary, Mr. M. J. Cunningham, writes us as follows: 
“The tenth annual tournament of the Arizona Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation will be held at Bisbee, Ariz., Oct, 24, 25 and 26. The 
Bisbee Gun Club will spare no expense in making this meeting 
one of the most successful ever held in Arizona. We have as- 
surances that all gun clubs throughout the Territory will send 
large delegations, and we are now preparing for one hundred 
shooters to participate. The official programme will be issued in 
the near future.” e 


At*the Indian shoot, Battle Creek, Mich., Sept. 9 to 12, the 
high averages were won in the following order: F. Gilbert 756, 
R. O. Heikes 731, H. C. Hirschy 728, 4; A. R. Elliott 728, W. R. 
Crosby 720, J. S. Fanning 719, 7. M. Hughes 715, C. W. Phellis 
700, T. A. Marshall 699, C. W. Budd, 694. The total number of 
targets for the four days’ programme was 800. The ten high aver- 
age moneys were $15, $12.50, $10, $10, $8, $7.50, $7, , a 
total of $100. On. the third day Crosby made a run of 71, but 
Hirschy started shortly afterward and ran 112. 


. z 

Mr. John S. Wright,, manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club, an- 
nounces a tournament to be held on Sept. 24, at which he will 
offer $17.8 in ld for high averages. Competition commences 
at 1 o'clock. is is an exceedingly liberal addition of mone, for 
an afternoon’s shooting, and the many friends of Mr. \\right 
should respond with their personal support. The main event will 
be a handicap, with allowances added to the scores. It wil. be an 
afternoon of good shooting with something for which to shoot. 


Mr. Albert -.. Schoverling, corresponding secr , informs us 
that the Fulton Gun Club will hold a si on Sept. 2 To 
reach the club grounds, Brooklyn, take Kings County ated to 
Crescent street, or from New York, Twenty-third and Forty-second 
street ferries; thence on Old Mill road to the . At a meet- 
ing of the club, held on Sept. 11, Mr. Ike Lay was elected 
secretary. There will be merchandise prizes for members only, 
while other prizes will be open to all. 


. The Indians, at their annual mertine at Rattle Cree} Wie. 
last week, re-elected the ing officers, and took into the tribe 
the famous chiefs J. Burmister, E. Kike, A. W. du pray, &. B. 
rae M. Lily and Hood Waters. The officers are: Hon. Tom 
A. Marshall, High Ghiel; Frank C, Richi, Chief Scribe; C. W. 
Budd, Chief of Wampum, 


per cent., for entire 


Se en is ee See in 50 es ate n 


of shooting on the first in a six , 
as follows: Messrs. A. W. Higgins (chairman). A. 
F. B. Stephenson, T. W. Stake and H. M. Brigham. 





At the Bristol, Conn., Gun Club’s tournament, Sept. 10, there 
ici competition, and seventy - 
barbecue, which goes to show 
that an event, with all the essentials of popular appreciation, with 
ity of a division satisfactory to each participant, 
has been an over-long time neglected by tournament managers. 


our partici in the 
the Pid fashioned sheep 


all the-true equi 


The Richmond Gun Club, through its secretary, Mr. Albert A 
i announces that its next re 1 
at Silver Lake, Staten Island. Traps and targets will 
The main event will be a 50-target handi- 
cap for a $10 gold piece; entrance $1. 


etary R. T. Gowan mentions that the Raleigh (N. C.) Gun 
perfected arrangements for a two days’ shoo 
be held in the latter part of October, at which not less than 
added money will be offered for competition. 
connection with the State fair. 


Club has almost 
It will be held in 


at Du Bois, Pa. 


In the contest for the Iroquois cup, 
Bois and Clearfield clu 


10, between five-man teams, of the 
per man, the former club won by a score of 102 to | 
. Kelly, of the Du Bois club, scored 24, and was high 
man in this contest. 


We acknowledge the receipt of a souvenir China bluerock, the 
ellow band of which is of gold, a ver 
t was sent to us b 
Liverpool (O.) Gun 
kind remembrance. 


artistic piece of work. 
R. W. Sample, secretary of the East 
lub, to whom we extend our thanks for the 


Messrs. T. W. Morfey and Aaron Doty, the former of 
L. L., the latter of Paterson, N. 
$100 a side, 100 live birds each. 
which this interesting contest may take place. 


., are said to be matched for 
ovember will be the month in 


The Fostoria (O.) Gun Club announces that it will hold a tourna- 
ment on Oct. 1 and 2; $100 added. The first da 
will be devoted to the merc! 
is the assistant secretary. 

Bernwarp WaArtERs. 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
Missourt Twenty-Fifth Annual, 


Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 13—The_twenty-fifth annual tournament of 
the Missouri State Fish and G ! 
k on the Blue, Kansas City, Sept. 17, and continue four days. 
he shoot is held under the auspices of the Kansas City gun clubs, 
Live birds only the first two days; tar, 
How nice it must seem to be allowe 
Ma won’t let us u 
and any “K, C.” shoot is of course good. 


Hartrorp Buitp1ne, Chicago, II. 
Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Sept. 13.—The appended scores were made to-day on 
the occasion of the sixth trophy shoot of the third series. 
out of 25, and as Midgely had to 
A trophy without contest; that is to 
ellman stands winner. 
mald on 18, and Class C by Eldred on 17. 
hich followed, Hellman and Dafter tied on 
21, and Hellman won on shoot-off. : E 
The day was a fairly good one for target shooting, only a little 
bit chilly. The attendance was fairly good, considering the open 
game season is on, and so many members are away after game: 
Twentieth trophy shoot: 


sicccccccceccose eee ceeeeeeeee ee oLL11101110110110111111001—19 
eocccccccscccccceces eee + -1010101111111111111100110—20 

1100000100101010100011—10 
0111101000011100011100000—11 


will be open to 
all; the second da andise handicap. 


Mr. W. R, Alspac 





ssociation will begin at the 


ets only the last two days. 
to shoot live birds. 
The programme is of a 


d Midgley tied on 


say, there was no shoot-off, and 
trophy was won by McDo 


Secvcccccccccccsccoseccese «+e +1110010011101111111001010—16 
ecsces seeeeeeeeecceseeseee eee ohNOI111111011110100100011—17 
+ -1101001111101111011110111—19 


Sixth cup shoot, 15 singles and 5 
sverecoseccese beevees 111101001v11111 
Riccvsccvesees eésc0us 111111100110111 
000000101010000 


10 01 10 10 11—17 
10 00 00 01 10—15 


- -011101101110100 
- 010111111111111 
- -011111111010010 
- -101110010111101 
- 111010111101111 
ae 


10 10 10 10 11—17 
10 10 10 10 10—18 
00 10 11 11 11—16 
. Meex, Sec’y. 





Hellman winner. 





Metropolitan Gun Club, 
., Sept. 6—Ap 


a good lot of stron; 


ded are scores made at a live- 
un Club to-day. The birds were 
flyers, and the scores were considered good, 
as a strong breeze whisked across the grounds all the afternoon: 
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A Chatlenge. 


ro, Del., Sept. 15.—I see in public print that Mr. C. W. 
peas e age on has won the great honor of being a 


York. I have met Mr. C. W. Floyd 


gain. 
d got the best of him, 
joyd came up on 
never seen a 
hat slow to take up with 
, but he tantalized me so I 
grounds, and 


champi hooter of 
~~ Soars aor one like to meet hi: 


and in 189 I York, and Mr. Fi 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Indian Tournament. 
~When Brave Meets Brave. 


Tue Indians held their annual tournament and pow-wow Sept. 
9 to 12, at the beautiful city of Battle Creek, Mich. This is the 
first time these modern red men of the scatter-gun-man game have 
come so far east, and certainly the move was a complete success. 
The entertainment accorded the shooters, and accommodations of 
hotels, the press and local gun club on whose grounds the meet 
was held, were all of the best and highest order. 

Arrangements for the occasion were made by those two old-time 
and ever-young hustlers, Rolla Heikes and John Parker, and with 
the local assistance of the Hensler brothers, they left nothing 
undone that might have been suggested. 

The tournament was held on a level tract less than a mile from 
the center of town and directly upon the street car line. Three 
sets of expert traps were operated on the Sergeant system, so that 
the programme, though long, was easily disposed of each day, 
with from fifty to sixty entries. Local and weather conditions 
combined to make the conditions exceptionally hard, and the 
averages, though perhaps not as high as usual, represent much of 
skill and hard work. 

The programme consisted of 200 targets per day, in 20 and 15 
bird events, four and five moneys, class shooting. The Indians 
added $15 and $20 respectively in each race, and in addition $100 
was eang en for high averages to first ten guns. Fred C. Whitney 
and W. M. Bryant did the office work perfectly. 

There were in attendance altogether, twenty-one Indians, twenty 
of whom shot the programme through. The annual meeting of 
the tribe was held Tuesday night at the Post Tavern. Many 
matters of business were disposed of, the reports of officers show- 
ing a most satisfactory condition. This was the time for the annual 
election of officers, but that order of business was cut short by the 
re-election by acclamation of Tom A, Marshall, as High Chief; 
Frank C, Riehl, as Chief Scribe, and C. W. Budd as Chief of 
Wampum, There being six vacancies on the roster, these were 
filled by the election of John Burmister, of Spirit Lake, Ia.; 
E. Rike, of Dayton, O.; Capt. A. W, du Bray, of Cincinnati, O.; 
E. B. Coe, of Baltimore, Md.; John M. Lilly, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Hood Waters, of New York, to make up the full quota 
of the tribe. The initiation ceremony was dispensed with for lack 
of hall accommodations, 


First Day, Sept. 9. 


_ The weather was rough and raw, and a fierce wind made shoot- 
ing very difficult. Only one man in fifty entries was able to 
score in the 90 per cent. class, and all shot at times below the 








moneys. Gilbert, Elliott, Heikes, Roll, Fanning and Phellis did 
the good work of the day. Scores: 
Events: 12345678 9 0112 
Targets 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 
MEE "Ji vccacethahecesvedetwckokee 11131711 918 71119111419 
MR Scccactsdenocecccevecdoceossce 10 12 18 11 11 18 13 12 19 12 13 19 
A Unni ice nbbnnaadataee stunows 101315 911 14 12 141712 1519 
Mob awantvecdneaienthoavetienveste 10 10 16 13 11 17 13 10 18 10 10 19 
BE ciesccucdscsessdieebusodoe’ 11131013 71611 812 6 914 
PEL ca00dccucananeevereeates aba 14 13 15 12 10 18 14 14 18 14 14 18 
PP Acqccscceadesdivcdedvacsed 10 11 15 11 11 14 13:10 13:12: 12:10 
ME. Sis uvestnevedasctseadcetanes FLERE Peery 
Phen is lee nkes bcadeeeeeukesecdod 12 15 17 12 14 18 14 14 17 11 14 18 
Das acvchadecdedvatenswaeetes 12 12 17 11 13 14 13 14 16 13 11 12 
EE aigccnusvxcurdénoteshouree 8 11 17 10 14 18 15 10 17 10 12 17 
MME “Wiedscntletedacsasdevednetes 151417 9 1419 14 15 20 13 15 18 
PE” onxsnccedeskesdsacncassate 131318 81011 81011 71415 
PL MeGsbcikernedeaqoace 8 12 16 11 13 18 14 10 16 11 13 19 
aN: datencteos 131214101213 8131210 10 15 
Rike 10 11 15 13 13 18 12 13 16 11 1517 
Riehl 1215 1414 8 18 11 10 14 13 12 15 
Keller . 10 910 91114 9151511 1512 
| ee -» 1111 15 14 13:19 15 1417 141417 
Adamson .. <0, PE Oe coins ce cc es 
EE, cicceedencavuyetecdsoues 12 13.1712 917 11 10 16 11 13 16 
BEE Ci dud Saudddeewewdevesnecechve BWBBUMIWibMNMNIGU 713 
pigsoen Csapsdaweruuns 1511.17 912 141411 15 12 1213 
BPN Shekonedivseededocudderedees 14 14 12 15 10 17 11 13 13 11 14 «16 
PS tecccsadaubeersntinsohetede 13 121011121211 91412 813 
SET Conedocebedeetesticctecetacs 12 12 18 13 13 11 15 13 16 11 14 1b 
BEL. ‘helgdbabbcabad dee dogauieveesaine 711 6101111 9 61122017 
DL.  Acenaseeéedeceeteosteccedece 11 11 14 15 13 19 11 12 16 12 15 15 
IE Daas svabvasseudeccsncivereana 12 11 18 12 12 18 11 15 19 12 13 18 
El. .cccbeccstucoceasecocssavcescse 813 8 9 911 6 8 8 716 
EE We danetvepiebbectascehesdecece 10 11 14 12 13 14 14 15 13 14 13 16 
PEER Gtcdust ccnveesedh siadeenctss 10 11 15 12 13 17 13 13 12 13 14 16 
TEE -cubdecscdckadubeduccecséucese 13 13 19 10 13 16 11 13 16 15 1114 
PEE de pevesnicshiscaddsdedasetsos 12 13 19 11 15 19.11 14 18 11 15 18 
ates ageltundobedenhetesouede 13 13 18 13 13 18 13 14 17 12 14 18 
BENE Sesnccubeagsececccscespensce 13 12 20 13 12 16 11 12 18 12 1418 
MET Sdedeccvccdcccccccoccdodecees 13 12 18 1212 1613 1317 81315 
DE ccpuchatuasetenquavactecece 9 11 16 11 11 12 WW 12 15 10 12 14 
. ee ee ae eee 11 14 16 12 13 18 12:11:15 151317 
TD oc cudonspaceon te eotuu Gckee 12 12 12 13 111213 101712 915 
tis iichetdesakbahesendaudeds vee 13 121311131711 917111315 
BE a cdikentubiddededes dticecesiecs 12 91410121213 91210 812 
ENE ct daa cates tinacenesectsad tO on be be ka os ta, We Oa Be Oe 
GED Ede ushs veccncasectdenaddcicies 8111710 812 9985643 
Dn cine bicebepavandbe deen vadeéas 2312316 9131701 615...... 
DE lchsctacasdhdenevoaestacesas ie ae Oe Oe em occ ue 4a oe 
Wi packcurasads tepchetedenvedidec, 60 se 06 11 13 14 11 1 417 12 10 14 
BEE -anavesegh ettecepeseceectéesese ce ce de 122710 914..1311l1 
WHEE ccna ccnccetcctdscccvecBecccece 0 cs 00 be oe be 0s 26-60 12 14 15 
SEE nia cah docakevanidadndacsdvnal. £4 Ane 4d en 00 oo dp ice 144717 


Second Day, Sept. 10. 


The conditions were more favorable om and scores averaged 
° 


better. Gilbert and ag divided first mors, with Fanning, 
Crosby and Elliott in the other points. Scores: 
Events: 1 2 


345678 9 1011 12 








7 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 
EE da us thos tteddeccscwakes -- 10 12 18 14 12 17 13 13 16 15 12 17 
Lang -- 12 14 17 12 14 16 14 13 19 14 13 16 
Watson 14 11 14 13 15 11 141418 81517 
Fort ... -- 11 15 17 15 14 20 13 14 16 14 12 17 
Hager ... -- 13 9141313151113 1610 916 
Fanning ... - 13 6 DW 13 14 17 13 15 18 12 15 
Freeman 13 10 12 12 13 16 11 11 15 12 12 «16 
MEL - cvctssuvoesossersseocenesece OWS Be Eh cc ce ec cs ee ORD 
DET ‘Sieobineeseascevasdacdwtcetdane 12 12 18 13 14 19 13 13 16 12 11 18 
PE ck ananohersvetuahidessenabac 12 13 17 12 13.17 12 11. 16 141217 
DE Sa cu ssdvenseeb ss cuedtceace 10111512 61513 911 91315 
Ne Secs tabievice reeves ensesbe 14 15 19 15 15 19 14 14 18 13 14 @ 
DE “vtcadepteteashgccesdetata 111215111418 9 12 15 13 12 18 
) er ohvghppertstesanhevn 13 16 17 14 13 20 14 12 18 12 13 15 
GE ccncccnscdccougodevinn pes s6bpe ice 12 11 12 11 12 17 11 14 14 13 13 12 
CNG ak be cdedevedsatscsgesecadie 10 14 17 15 15 15 12 10 19 13 11 17 
DT. «<aepic dspeekeicepi ee wdavenata 12 12 17 11 12 12 13 13 16 12 14 17 
MEE. ccna ncédénates cagtwas deepsie’ 14 7171113151311 1512114 
MEE ddd Gide vavevededcdccssscocagco4 14 15 20 13 10 18 14 14 15 15 13 18 
DE a. ndeh cebeutn etineshedvese cde 12 13 18 12 14 18 14 13 15 12 11 17 
PERREUNONY ccc cddsdcedsccssvccocdes 14 13 18 11 13 18 13 13 19 14 14 19 
ER i hae bite duttss cdccodveguce 14 11 18 12 11 19 14121 612 716 
IE ebb danbhas cnavdcdsqsocsrec 15 10 16 13 14 19 10 14 14 14 13 16 
BOTT Fai bacboentiescteccocscsseece 14 14 20 12 13 16 14 13 16 12 15 15 
TROD. en dvndccasedvcccccgacceces 11 10 17 10 10 14111313 810 16 
CH ro cdedetndssdidcctcsciqeveuse 15 12 18 15 12 18 15 14 18 15 15 17 
ENE sodeveicesivvccvcccvvcccccccecs 13 912121114 91113 1012 14 
Hirschy ....... Usddaeuskectoapeeven 15 14 20 15 13 18 15 14 20 15 15 17 
Hughes ccccccccscscccvveccoccocers 14 14 17 12 14 17 14 13 19 12 13 18 
MERGE . ccctccdcvevacesecsedevesevesion 8 915 7 91410 910 9 515 
TEDDY ciccesccovccccccsocccccscceces 12 12 15 12 13 17 13 10 17 10 10 18 
PD ha vec Konndae cvovénecceperee 13 1416 9 13 14 14 10 15 13 12:17 
YOURE cvccvcccesccocccceccceseccsce 13 13 15 13 14 15 14 12 13 12 11 17 
DME. spdeoncardocpsaustevsécacsed 15 14 19 15 13 19 14 12 16 12 13 18 
ND in. s cia sigdevtpncuerceseccsbede 14 14 20 14 13 15 14 14 19 13 14 19 
MEME Sh iced cadecacvcesecodee sd 15 13 18 14 11 16 13 13 16 14 14 17 
MOMey oes ccccvcccccccccscsceccs 11 13 17 14 13 17 13 1417 14 13 16 
WME; agin cc caicgnceduonercéveccce 12 11 17 13 11 12 15 13 17 14 12:18 
WEI i cccc ds ccocnctccsccuscosesas 13 13 16 13 14 18 15 13 15 14 14 19 
Hensler ......+- peebinnes hivendbe 8 11 17 13 12 17 11 12 15 13 14 16 
WEEE ccccucddcdvecenseedosescesseeut 14 15 19 12 15 15 13 15 16 13 13 18 
Head cccccccces Sdeecacdcacoecccens 12 13 11 13 1317 1410 16 9 14 18 
Westie AS ccccnccvccccscsccccccceese 9811 9 $11 91012 7 911 
WEE. xcevdes Hedadeckosdapekesvepedis 13 13 14.12 11 13 10 11 16 10 13 16 
MeMurchy .....---++ccecccsececece sun 9623...010 815 
‘Alban ite: tat ah thd Sop tad he 
Keller ... ons 14 16 14 12 18 14 11 18 
Sawes ¥e as Ga an Oh We ch ek 
6.... 6144 910 911 

ce 6 7 78 © #8 oe oe 08 oe oe «8 
ury Co 60 ce 06 OC 64 68 60 tebe 06 
Carpen: eeeceeeecbecsecoeeeseseee 98 oo ee oe es oo oo ée 






White ....... encccavandecsdnaebiaes ioc cuildeles tence SMWBBMWN 
Shoemaker ....... sabheeed get oeus vq !6b: Se Geta ae 9 91212 918 
MND “ec cduay Chess cekude rete dees add nc ba db st O86 -- 13101510.. .. 
Wate ic... NppebeedbddevoceVedede’ oe da ew dd dete 1312 1611.... 
Achinson  ......se.00s- deecseee ees et A ea ee tas de) ee SE 
EEUU. Fock Gabincedebdacevccdse cs di a8 o¥ OS be we! Ob ate 


Third Day, Sept. 11. 


The weather was heavy and threatening, and the latter end of the 
programme was shot in the rain. There was no wind, however, 
and several of the braves piled up their old-time good scores. 
Rolla Heikes went out with but eight misses, with Gilbert, Hirschy 
and McMurchy in two, three, four order. Crosby, starting from 
the second event, made a run of 77 straight, but Hirschy got 


away a little later, and ran up a string o 112 without a miss. 
The scores: 














Events: 12346678 9 Wn 
15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 
11 1519 913 17 12 11 14 14 15 19 
a 11 14 20 10 13 18 13 14 17 13 12 19 
A 11 12 18 11 11 18 14 14 17 16 14 19 
PONE ha. das bis ddedeebdscgesbecdecbkex 13 9 15 12 13 19 12 14 18 13 12 19 
Roll Oo bec ee see ceeecescescccccscsess 12 13 19 12.15 16 12 15 14 14 14 18 
Fanning Cdgeeaaectaccecs ded 13 14 19 13 14 19 15 15 17 15 1417 
PROGIIOMY: 5 oboe ccctdeadenacaterienies 10 11 15 13 12 16 14 14 19 15 15 13 
MOM ccdcchoneredentsdschatadscice 131319 9 14 16 13 12 17 101317 
Budd oe ddnévecgegdecdeesecseedeeecé 14 13 18 15 14 20 14 14 18 14 15 19 
W WEE No tecdscdivdivntesisaass cee 13 14 17 13 14 16 12 12 19 11 14 20 
Burmister -- 12 918141318 91115 91217 
Gilbert ....... -- 14 15 19 15 14 19 14 15 18 15 13 12 
3urnside - 15 13 19 14 15 17 13 12 19 12 15 15 
Kline ekaed 11 13 18 14 15 19 13 13 18 1413 17 
On ee err, Po ere 14 1415 10 1219 91515 8 10 18 
Rike .... 14 12 19 14 14 16 13 10 16 13 12 15 
Riehl 14141813 9 14 12 13 18 13 12 16 
Felgar .. 12 15 16 12 10 15 12 10 16 13 14 16 
Phil swowa 12 15 17 11 14 17 12 14 16 15 11 18 
Jarvis naateks -- 11 10 18 13 14 18 11 14 15 10 13 16 
McMurchy -» 15 15 19 15 14 17 12 14 20 15 13 20 
Hunter ....... -- 14141112 919 14 12 18 13 1517 
McQueen - 15 12 18 12 14 17 12 14 15 13 1412 
se ROY .ccsce - 14 15 15 12 11:19 11 14 17 1413 18 
De BGR sp ccdectact - 12 13 12 13 12 15 11 12 14141414 
- 15 15 20 15 14 18 14 15 19-12 14 15 
- 121317 9 12 11 14 12 16 10 10 18 
- 12 14 20 15 15 20 15 15 17 13 15 19 
14 12 17 13 15 19 13 14 16 14 15 19 
10 912 8 8141311131011 ll 
10 14 15 11 13 16 13 13 13 13 13 17 
11 13 17 15 12 16 14 10 18 14 11 & 
11 13 18 13 11 17 13 13 17 13 10 15 
- 15 12 18 15 15 20 14 14 19 15 15 20 
15 15 17 15 14 18 14 13 19 14 13 20 
14 13 18 14 13 20 15 14 17 165 14 19 
12 12 13 14 10 16 15 10 16 14 13 16 
- 15 14 19 14 10 18 14 14 18 13 13 17 
- 138 11 17 1213 18 11 151712 916 

o. Ue ae ee Oe as ck ee ees 

15 13 16 14 15 18 13 12 1 


13 12 18 13 14 i9 
96 Oe OEE ibe 45.20.07 er pore 
STO Ss: os - 


11 91112 9 16 12 11 20 141317 
WEOBMIOOMBDY | daccextadududtscencésac a0 cs 1414 91611 11 15 11 1217 
SOND 5 baxcndunetuetidds ctdunerts- 64 aw ee ee.de eb 40 11 10 12 1 
Wee Be WPM te Red bccbaestibsedeend 44) 140 o0).04) 00: cee teres 7 Sa 
WO Niceresccvdcccseccdivcnedeced ice esces ine densetewuume $s as 513 
HOMER. ip voutenedastisadiedectesihe- ae tol en ea eb bd vaciieeeos.e8 ll 
GRU iis thes cadiduin nxchbus duedcidg Ga sta-do tah G0 terse tap idonge 10 12 


Fourth Day, Sept. 12. 


_ The weather culminated to-day in a downpouring rain, but such 
is the zeal of these Indians that they went right ahead and finished 
the programme, The honors went to Gilbert, Crosby, Hughes and 






Hirschy. Scores: 

Events: 123456789 0nY 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 
BayMniste? 2... ccccccccccosccecceccs 8 9ITBIWZMUUNNbWnL 
CIEE Siccodntcdcecesceccestextpons 15 15 18 15 14 20 14 13 19 15 15 19 
PEE wavecdcictccceteciccsenes 10 12 14 14 13 17 14 14 19 14 12 18 
WET Tidovewgicenennessas costhuadecs 14 14 15 12 12 18 14 12 19 11 14 18 
CE nxt cénnancekmunetayeenadsiensd 13 14 16 13 12 19 13 13 16 13 12 17 
DN. ccvctapedecporeviuecs vcs 12 13.1711 8 20 15 12 18 13 12 16 
EOD Jc redadcsnenect tases cenndubhes 1312 15 14 915 11 15 15 13 12 18 
McQueen ....cesccescovecesovccece 121517111219 9131611 7 
WONG evaiccctngeunceschecasene ie 12 12 19 13 13 17 10 13 14 15 11 18 
TOE Svinvcadésidhoencenceonesacnede 14 13 17 13 10 17 12 11 16 14 11 15 
PRIN. |: in sanaetsogenteetedédensie 14 13 20 15 15 18 11 12 13 14 10 2 
IEEE cages deuneepeacektcabnceasenie 12 12 18 12 10 161213 0121414 
WHEE « scanecectapesenvecesvsseeces 101314111017 8 715131318 
COR; ab ckbomaceddtnseckescuqecascces 9121213 917 13 13 20121317 
PRMD  conocnassesucubsscecocesiceson 11 14 15 15 12 17 15 15 17 14 14 17 
CHIE sp sp dds cdeoncvenertececesaes 14 14 19 15 15 19 15 12 17 15 15 18 
FENN nc cncccssnadonccucectscctay 15 12 20 15 13 15 15 14 18 15 14 19 
TREE Go nbeaeconcesddxocaueteseccedes 14 915 12 11 15 12 12 15 12 13 16 
BRUM: adsctcccdoncadsccaccescaces 13 14 19 15 14 17 13 15 18 15 15 18 
WEE. esccvcvecevectcvesceseaveres 10 13 17 13 12 18 14 12 19 13 15 18 
PONE cn ccaccsanccdendssvetecseces 141117141214 914171112 14 
NE <dscaccccabedehandienacceseue 12 13 18 12 12 15 14 14 17 13 13 17 
Ri FRO cave cotpedonsvescevevencesce 14 14 16 12 18 18 138 9 19 14 12 17 
WENGE wv ivcavicdssbansccccsccscns 14 12 15 14 13 16 12 13 15 15 11 18 
DOE cud ne cen adeyenscnee caccvdnKes 13 12 14 14 12 19 14101410 916 
DEE: cevckcsbvenbaubxostdcotacercnsce 14 12 14 12 13 16 14 15 12 14 11 20 
WOE: bn cave cececctéscestecesovecds 14121511 917 14 10 16 12 1518 
DOOD. scduscecsecucéscs - 11 13 16 12 15 14 12 15 17 12 12 19 
Head - 13 11 16 10 11 18 11 12 13 13 10 12 
Lilly 6 7 9 9101110 10181013 8 
rripp 13 14 17 12 10 17 13 12 18 13 12 18 
Elliott 15 12 17 14 13 19 14 14 2 1412 17 
Heikes 14 14 18 15 12 17 14 14 19 14 16 17 
Rike .... 11 91712 10 18 15 15 15141414 
Trimble . 13 15 18 1213 814 13 15 13 1418 
Lang ... 9 15 18 13 1119 1313814...... 
BIRD sdascconcvccreguoandcssetcaccs : Pee OF 
COPROMOEE edecscccvcccsdcccsnveccre co cs 66, 60. 0s 06 00 ce 06 14. 
FUMNNUS deadovad tase susOdcdleldsde ¥arek as'.os ueldenbeee ad 10.. 
BOGE pc odncdidccvtentececckeusgs co 26,00 ‘40° ba 06 bl ca ad 2. 


General Averages. 


__Fred Gilbert was an easy winner of first average for the week. 
The ten high gun awards were as follows in the order of names: 
Gilbert, Heikes, Hirschy, Elliott, Crosby, Fanning, Hughes, 
Phellis, Marshall, Budd. Complete summary follows: 






Sept.9. Sept.10. Sept. 11. Sept.12. Totals. 
PI cn ckcnh iss scxdks 160 169 169 159 657 
BME cccecdtedussoedss 168 174 174 3 oe 
Lif. Warrrorerrere + 161 169 174 174 678 
FOGE Grawadhedide te sbcies 157 178 168 163 666 
Fanning 185 185 175 719 
Freeman 153 167 ‘ee 
IAOEE wideccecvestiasance 171 174 171 692 
Willard mm 166 175 167 667 
3urmister . 139 157 146 600 
GHOGIE dies ccd scdccace " 190 191 192 756 
Burnside 160 179 171 648 
EME 26 ce ceseccsonvee 176 178 176 691 
gs ere 152 159 160 613 
Rike .... 168 168 164 664 
Riehl 161 166 165 648 
Keller ease 175 166 4%. “ei 
PNG s 64 dive cine dee 179 172 17% 700 
McMurchy . eves 179 189 167 692 
Hunter ..... 162 16% 162 638 
McQueen ......cesccee 168 176 148 656 
Le Roy 174 173 171 678 
Du Bray .. 143 156 in a 
Crosby .... 184 186 188 
King ... 140 153 156 573 
Hirschy ... 19 190 185 729 
Hughes 177 181 186 716 
BME: cdg dthoxdeddended 124 120 121 482 
TWEE cbcabecbsntbcatct 159 161 169 648 
Rhoads . 16) 171 170 660 
Young 162 164 163 653 
Heikes 180 192 183 731 
BIMORt . 2.00. ssccccdec 183 187 181 723 
Marshall 71 174 186 168 699 
RET si cWinkoviscetos 159 172 180 168 679 
Trimble ..sicscceces ++ 143 166 179 176 663 
Waters ......... ob con een 17 164 49 657 
eaee eebienegs eenese | = itt a see 
MME cb. sacb codec bac 1 684 
Head. vcccecoscnscesedll 160 161 4 
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Du Bois Tournament. 


Dv Bois, Pa—The shoot of the Du Bois Rod and Gun Club, 
Sept. 9 to li, was a success. It was one of the largest held in the 
Western part of Pennsylvania for some time past. It was held on 
the Fair prone, in front of the grand stand, and drew an audi- 
ence of about 1,000 people. 

The Hibbard and Iroquois cups were objects of special interest. 
Mr. Frank Lawrence, an expert in trapshooting matters, won much 
good will by his active assistance in the interest of the tournament. 


Sept. 9, First Day. 


The weather was unfavorable, being cold, wet and sombre. There 
was a good number of competitors notwithstanding, thirty-seven 
contestants participating in the events, of whom 19 shot through 
the programme. Mr. J. Atkinson was first in averages of the 
day, with 192 out of 200, and Mr. L, Squier was next with 19. Of 
the local men, Mr, E. W. Kelly was first with 158. 

In the afternoon there was a friendly match at 100 targets. Mr. 
J. Atkinson, of New Castle, scored 98, of which 86 were a straight 
run. Mr. L. Squier accounted for 91. The scores follow: 





Events: 123465 678 9 101112 Total 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 25 15 15 2015 15 15 Broke. 
MEE” Sch dcp ievstouce tus sune 12 11 18 14 11 15 14 18 12 13 1 171 
Atkinson .-- 13 14 20 15 14 25 14 14 20 15 14 14 192 
Squier 14 13 19 14 13:25:15 13 20 14 15 15 19 
Fleming -»- BIIWM 1 44121713414 174 
SUE nduc sun cupewosivde -- 141306 4213141615 913 179 
No. % 13 12 15 10 12 20 14 12 17 14 12 13 164 
Brown 3 8 10 17 11 11 21 12 13 15 13 10 12 153 
Sizer ... 13 10 18 14 12 25 4 12 15 11:10 13 167 
Millen 12 13 19 13 10 23 14 13 16 14 12 12 171 
Nitrow 9141712 9191015.16111210 154 
ES PR ee 121218 8 13 22 10 13 15 14 13 11 161 
ERNGIER 560 tcedundcnsestess 12 12 15 13 138 21131014 814 8 153 
A es eee: 15 14 20 13 12 24 14 14 14:13 «12:14 179 
CONE” poppccndevedne trated 11 91314101511 912 91014 137 
CEE ° aden qeuddeeustaphues 13 10 20 11 13 20 12 10 13 11:12:11 156 
SOOT 2), Leckteuds banse0G4e% 10 11 14 14 14 18 12 13 14.12 11 10 153 
DEE “cccccutphussdevectoot 10 1317 9152111101614 913 158 
PED ive béonee babdes etoreed 12 13 18 13 13 22 12 13 16 15 14 11 170 
NES oc ccctosdob cette tees 18 12 19-11 13 20 12 11 16 14 14 10 165 
BEE cdc utente Veovioktes 12 10 19 10 11 221212 15... .. .. soe 
BOGE “do cecGduhsccgeadobees 18 1416-11 11... 1212........ 
POE Socks hucisetesdess 33 11 15 13. 13 SB ll .. .. «2 os « 
WEREED .obidhcocscccegvce Dp Ee ED «. os 0 Uh bc BB se Be 
PINON - cnc diac bicbenbees teens 06 'b0 a0 es 11 15 14 12 10 10 
CNY Bae cheb ds Hauke 0G 00 0000 64-40 13 510 8 712 
STE sb ccbbebdedsed 04 06 66 0 08 de 9912 8 7122 
PEPIN crponcensensotiace op 00’ ns $669 49 11 912 611 9 
ENED “nce sodsobsniven. ob 04 006700 64 'd0 9 T1L1011 6 
GING 's gcc ccvctedaviacs 00 oh wd '96 ee ae 812131111 14 
DDE Sp dipdteavesveenesved ob ehtiad as ‘ve DF ce ww <s 
SMEG dovcapedotcobwotdse 60 ps 0s ‘0 ‘<6 18 78 ox 
WEEN Sivbdediccdadsoeets 0d 0% 209 60's 0.6. BD is. v0 10s 
DER ‘watbedwanpancdcrtses vb "et-s0. 4s ‘de Se li 810.. 1010 
ea ee ee Pree DOB s0.ian “#0 
Truman pod oe ea ed ve 0a 018) OO % 
Flick iss BO ON ED s6 546. 34 Ws ‘eee 
eee BS OPE vs 0 jee 00 





Sept. 10, Second Day. 


The Iroquois cup was the special contest of general interest, 
though the number of contestants for it was not equal to antici- 
pations, there being but two, the Du Bois and Clerfield clubs, 
the former of which won by a score of 102 to 98. Kelty, of the 
Du Bois team, was high man with the score of 24. Forty partici- 
pated in the tournament to-day. Squier was high man in the av- 
erages of the regular: programme. He broke 184 out of a possible 
200, and this also pulled him into the lead of the two days’ aver- 
ages. Mr. Atkinson was second with 181. The weather was not 
unfavorable nor uncomfortable. The scores follow: 















Events: 123 45 67 8 9 101112 Total 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 25 15 15 20151515 Broke. 
MEE Respecnceveeoccnsces - 81018 10 9 18 14 14 18 15 11 15 160 
Atkinson - 12 13 17 15 14 24 12 13:19 14 13 15 181 
Squier -- 12 14 18 12 13 24 14 14 20 13 15 15 184 
Fleming oe -- 14 14 19 13 12 21 12 14 19 14 14 13 179 
TE cncepevacccosgocanscese 11 13 18 13 13 23 14 13 18 14 14 15 179 
tie DO -caccsecoccocianseese 10 11 18 14 12 21 12 15 17 14 13 14 171 
BEENUL, -cpocevapcspscns socse 13 14 17 12 11 241012 17151314 3 172 
MEME piscunvencesvosdessass 8 12 19 1412 18 13 1519141313 =170 
EL achvcesusogubseccccs 91314 9 10 23 11 14 16 12 11:13 155 
PINON (cccccesecswscewss MIBUWMMN1IBWZWUbNN & IM, 
TEED i cubs goanesenanncers 11101011 91912131815 812 148 
BINGE. coccccsecescevenccevce 14 12 15 13 10 18 14 13 16 15 14 14 171 
OO Re Se 111212 9112110121513 813 140 
EEE vasgeévosccaheters sete 12 11 1612 11 221511191411 14 168 
SE, cops vencavpeener sees 612131211 22 91015111011 142 
DERE, -cpcccccesoneresesses 12 815 8 722 9 $1111 610 119 
Wolf ...... -- 1210 612 917 6121211 9 6 122 
Everett - 12 911 9 918101217121214 145 
Nitrow ee no ey Segre “we 
Dinger ...... -- 1111 910 TWW1W 8 910) 126 
Guinzburg ........ --- 1110... 9 917 14 13 13 121218 
Beach o.00.00. - -NUMUBMNM.. WBbBnN 
PREC vecscccccecs -»» 1013 15 810... 10 11 16 12 12 14 
Nr 91317 91016 $13 9...... 
Geashast ...scccccocseccccce 5111411 .. 1613121011 8 12 
ey 81113 11.. .. 10 13 17 11 12 13 
CENT. -one0p0 cossescncon 8121513... .. 101215 6 814 
EE, sane ipeccnsnncecne 10121611 .. .. .. 1415 10 14 12 
Cavanaugh ........0eeeeees Dt he as 0b babe be) Oe ee 
eee Oe 768 bas he 
BEUMRR cocvecccpeccececes oe 769 sb 
DANG <.50 ons cc0cceponvceces: ee 5 6 A ee ek ak Sharebee 
Plympton .......+0ee2eee00 oe 10 12 8 7141212 8 
SEG abocpcosservspoppes 5 8 © bs se se ees 
i cn>ieasdesesiastee sneer se 097 oe Be ab 658. 
EL -ehestedaposewnseaneecen, en: ee 14 ll 
Sullivan lll 
Leech . Sanh ee Se ae ae 
Burgoon ..... ones st Sh eb be bhcak ae Cae ae ee 
Special team race for Iroquois cup, 25 targets per man: 

Du Bois Team. Clearfield Team. 
Guinzburg .........e.e000 13 DR - aitccesd pbthenste’ 23 
GURY cocnsccsvcevconscssse 24 NE sss repeceensnben 20 
oa eS 22 WINE. kn ncpavsceneawe 18 

WEVOM § ccccccsccccccccces 21 Connelly .... skee 
Williams ........s.0.e000+ 22—102 Plympton ...........se00s 18— 98 


Sept. 11, Third Day. 


The weather was exceedingly pleasant to-day, making agreeable 
conditions for the aos of the excellent competition. The North 
Side Gun Club, of Allegheny, had the honor of winning the 
Hibner silver cup, valued at $100, though this by the exceedingly 
small lead of one target. The contest for it was between four-man 
teams, 25 targets per man. The winners must defend it at the 
tournaments of the Du Bois Gun Club, and it must be won three 
times in succession by a club before it is the club’s property. The 
merchandise event was keenly contested. Dr. L. f Quinn won 
first prize. The championship medal, a contest among the Du 
Bois Gun Club members, was won by Mr. J. Williams. Mr. L, B. 
Fleming, of Pittsburg, was high for the day with 191 out of 200. 
Fox was second with 187. Mr. L. J. Squier was high average for 
the three days, 600 targets, with 558. J. T. Atkinson was second 
with 554. Fox was third with 545. L. B. Fleming was fourth 
with 544. The scores follow: 





Events: 12345 678 9 01112 Total 
Targets: 15 15 15 20 15 25 15 2015 15 15 15_:~Broke. 
BENE ayaa sedaders censtdunbe 11 15 10 19 138 2218 18 14141415 = :178 
ADABIRBOR a iccccncccccccese 13 12 16 18 12 22 131914151414 181 
Squier .....-.-.seeeeeeeees 11 15 15 19 13 25 15 18 13 13 15 12 184 
Fleming ........0.:ccsrees 131515 21523131915144415 191 
EE encswhdckweseccscbteues 15 15 15 19 14 231519 13131313 8187 
DEAOGB: occ cckesconcscvsedne 141101324 201241512~ 185 
DEO vncccidecccccceseces RBBABWMUBRITRUR2BIU 17 
PED” Gehvvcdheesvescetscbcs 15.14 13 2012 23 1318151512138 = 183 
BODINE .osccccccessccescices RURVBBRVUMWL 166 
CRIN | ocbda bee cesccccses - 713 83 911 614997 MM 
TORY ....ccwcccccvveccsese 9UWIIWIMNWUMU1 = 173 
Hamilton ...........sss005 13 13 13 17 12 22131810 131213 = 169 
Trego ...... . RBBMDBUBNABUMBL 172 
Byer ..  » BMUBINBBEWBURU 190 
Roach -RWMIGBBURLRBI 160 
uinn -BBRBRRIIS 8 $M 
) +» BUBIINRUNABRBWML 16 
Wilhams ..... -MBRBUAWDABUMH 178 
Dimick .....-... BR &8NITBIIUNBUBM S sé 
Wolf .....c..ceeeeeeeeeess OI BWVBI9 7131310 1b 
SIINIINEN 108 6 BBM 89... 


ES opvcnvevcsvebseensnsa ee 
SEE cvcccesutuas ui 
DEL. vp sckosenssenukuuel B 
ll 
4 









BOE occccccvccccccestece 
Guinzburg 
ST. Laon ssubusGtessa0aen 
Henneigh 
Wceodward 
Cennelly 
Plympton 
Burgoon 

Gearheart .... 
Cooley ....... 
Cavanaugh 
Irwin 

Knode 


Hibner cup, four-man team race, 25 targets per man: 
Du Bois. 


Pittsburg. 
Atkinson 
Fleming 
Gerlack 
Hamilton 




















No. 96 BaTROOR oo ccdcawe eevee cove 

i Gearhart .. --21 
Woodward 18 

Pia ise 0 ics dvéas seee Connelly ........... - -19—77 
TD ois 0 dsids sebkie 2 
Roach 19 
Doyle 17 

Dimick PUD condos cchb'edccadberbube 19—75 


General averages for the three days, 600 targets shot at by each: 
L). Squier 558, J. T. Atkinson 554, A. H. Fox 5, L. B. Fleming 
544. 


Bristol Gun Club. 


3rIsTOL, Conn., Sept. 10.—The annual tournament of the Bristol 
Gun Club was held on their grounds, at East Bristol, to-day. The 
grounds were in excellent condition, but a high wind most of the 
day interfered with the shooters’ scores. There were forty-four 
shooters took part in the events, and seventy were at the tables 
when the old-fashioned sheep barbecue was served, 









Events: 123 45 67 8 9 10 Shot ° 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 at. Broke. 
CURE hccnsce sSbeccvents 12 201519111812181517 175 157 
ADEE. ccivscccccsiovecsis 12 20 12 16 13 16 13 15 13 16 175 146 
RI “Lah vincosvostbes 14181216111811171315 1% 145 
BEM oi chive svcssh.darnureee 11 131316111712191013 175 136 
ee ee ore 12191112 81612171017 175 134 
EE ee ey 8131216121611181015 175 181 
ROR WE .ccceccvesecsios 91311 1813 9 13 16 12 12 175 124 
PRONE © Sivtlocesuisbs chee 111448141215 912 9144 1% 118 
aebrtEOM £3.55 ekecissses 14415 8 7 81510171015 175 £119 
SRE mo chodsnbsntietioabe 2) Pe eee 6 30 
DUES  ovccosedseseecen 111410101213 81711. 1550S: 106 
WED wn snctncesehbpboshae 101410 .. 12171016... 120 89 
sassett --- 12181215 912 91212.. 15 lll 
BE ciceiobeswiotaccdedae SoU Be Oe fxn Joven 105 52 
MOA’... 0cic cedovbaveee Desde os los wack uckhcer. a ae 
Casey ... Sh NORE ag TER .oe pees 100 58 
Porter -10 8 61110..1310 6 7 155 80 
Merritt .... ast Bes. 304s Wiee,04 a0 60 30 
Moran .. ea 2 Pea 9 37 
Gill ef Pree 65 49 
Burwell .. 6.6.6 io. 95 33 
Starnes . SU) A Pee Re 60 15 
Large .... -- 15..15 916 612 8138 145 ot 
Monier . ata> Ue, Or P00 00 8.00 4% 50 14 
Cleveland .. 3 Perr 50 14 
J E Clark....... 12 51411 10 9 52 
UND cacestecscctebbasbis de melas 10 11 14 14 17 90 66 
OES sk cE dcddvodetiobennoe -e5h0L00 08 743.. 50 14 
OIRO. vscsecdsvedccdocnce ‘ae 601-50 08 Se Se Oe 85 37 
I . slauhepnacbukstekewes p tapes 08 f PR 7 2 
DEOGERER” Fics cvcecusevee ac! ieice ice Bsn 04 an f 15 3 
DER ncccccescicevendc \00'-0<! se. 09 3 Ue a0 .0e eka 50 29 
EE | saknoucchdevasbakeihe bs) 500d: 0% lllli?2 812 90 54 
REINS 4 Necbccsaconcddeuics erep ce ode0 8 10 10 13 70 41 
BEEUNOEED cdicvccccsuse be soles cv 00 es 7969 70 31 
AONE. Sc ccbcbdetecabe be benés.os 6-60. Bee ae 70 46 
CREPE cic ccccccctoowes de se ce 00.00 08 3... 6 9 50 18 
THOMPKING 2.2.06. ecsces oe ce ce ce oe v0 D oe AE nc 30 20 
SOyIE 0 Soe vecccncsnnse’ ne 40 00.00 00 90 De . Boe 30 14 
CONOR: Seccsnddclccddccde ov wel te .00.90 00 71s ws a) 23 
DRM Os. ce ede coelueibe shs-08 a0 e0 a Abele nO 26 
EP DEE pGandcebeceee o0.00) by .06-40 (ns 6 on ee 20 14 
DEL buvenuncddnlbcobonse cee aethe.40 BAe cs Sone 13 20 13 


F. L, Farrpanks. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossininc, N. Y., Sept, 13.—In spite of the rain, there was a fair 
turnout of shooters at the regular Saturday afternoon shoot of the 
Ossining Gun Club. Event No. 4 was lor the Bissing prize, a 
Winchester rifle. Coleman carried it off with a score of 23 out of 
23. This club will shortly offer a silver cup, to be shot for by 
teams of seven, of gun clubs of Rockland, Orange, Dutchess 
and Westchester counties. Teams must be composed of residents 
in the counties named. Any clubs may send a team. The first 
shoot must be on the grounds of this club. ‘The team winning 
has the privilege of taking the cup and calling the next shoot on 
their grounds. The club winning the cup twice owns it. Con- 
ditions , seven-men (amateurs) teams, 25 birds each, at one cent, 
optional sweeps. Date for first shoot to be announced later. Sec- 
retaries of clubs in the counties named are copeeeine to interest 
themselves in this plan, as it will promote good fellowship, thereby 
guaranteeing better attendance at forthcoming tournaments. The 
yearly meeting of the Ossining Gun Club was held on Vogue 
the 10th inst. Officers elected for ensuing year: Franklin Brandreth, 
President; Dr. E. B. Sherwood, Vice-President; W. P. Hall, 
Secretary; Amos Bedell, Treasurer; C. G. Blandford, Financial 
Secretary and Captain, 





Events: 123 45 Events: 12345 
Targets: 10 #0 10 25 10 Targets: 10 10 10 25 10 
CC Ess 6 8 ..18.. R Kromer, Jr..... ye Kh a 
W Coleman....... T Bia Was Wi Melibecckccen 00 si Bw 
ae 496.. 5 A Bedell...... $s 610.... 
C Blandford....... 908... 9 WS Smith....:.... 7 és. seo 


No. 5 was from 2lyd. mark, 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. L,.Sept. 183—The weekly shoot of the Brooklyn 
Gun Club to-day was unfortunate as to weather, the afternoon 
being raw, dark and rainy, yet there was a good attendance, there 
being twelve shooters who participated. Welles, Hopkins, 
Schneider, and Griffith were the leaders in the honors, as the 
appended scores will show. Mr, John S. Wright, the manager, 
announces that, on Sept. 24, he will hold a tournament, at which 
he will add $17.0 in gold for high averages. The main event will 
have handicap allowances. Shooting commences at 1 o'clock. 
This is a very liberal proposition, and the New York shooters 
should manifest appreciation of attending. 





Events: 233 4 8 & ft B98 

Targets: 15 i 1 5 5b BG 2% 
FE BS hk cco taccne cab serentbas ss ll 0 18 13:16 7 ‘Il 21 tw. 
A N Bittiner......... ben re oP ee és ee 8 oe ee 
A B Bergen........ccesseese oo SOB 2B. Ra 
| S Wright... - 8 202 BB: 3: % 

C Newton... Bow So“ See 
Wm Hopkins ... —-. £SOBE tres 
Dh ORE 5... cc0nqscas eds seseapes oe. we ee BBO ee 
SOUL: cuisine sno vies Gre cegmetiwrest ss oo ‘se ee SBE Oe oe 
TCM EOE, 0 gyro <n 000 cevens cabonsceess oo oe |e a Say ares 
CINNEDED, sigue eh vdueueoensqapeengeuss o> sot a0 ee Meee ee ee, 
EIR Sa aiticane gus cus ceuqiwgisangnens <b oo. 6s oe CSS Aa 
RAMEY Seccsccveuvebe gh baa mugeece ds 8 ores 


No. 3 was at 15 singles and 5 pairs. No, 6 was at 5 pairs. 





All communications intended for Forsst axp Srream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 
York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 


-The East Liverpool Tournament. 


East Liver O., Sept. 10.—The tournament of the East 
Liverpool Gun held to-day, had_a small but enthusiastic at- 
tendance. Among visitors were G. E, Kingsbury, S, W. Bil- 
sing, New Brighton, Pa.; Dr. W. H. Beecher, E. F. H Can- 
ton; L. T. Besserer, Zanesville; M. Saffold, Cleveland; V, Hunter, 
Brilliant, O.; George Cochran, Washington, Pa.; V. j. Agnew, 
New Castle, Pa. pleasant feature was the presentation of a 
China bluerock, decorated with a gold band and stamped with 
name and date of the tournament. 

Competition bee at 11 o'clock and ended at 5 o’clock, The $25 
for the four high average shooters was won by Messrs. E. F. 
Haack, Canton, first; G. Cochran and Saffold tied for second, an 
Early and Agnew tied for third; Besserer was fourth. 


Ge. 





Events: 12345678 91001218 
Targets: 10.15 15 20 10 15 15 10 15 15 2 10 25 
G E Kingsbury 8 5 413 510 9 6101012 614 
S W_ Bilsin - 7 710ll 50 6121016 92% 
W H_ Beecher. San: Cae Bene cccas' ovieaed 
Geo Cochran .. 9141015 61112 9121417 621 
V Hunter .......... p>, Pa 2 8. de ac Ses weve os a 
. T Besserer - 801 8 91.... 917 519 
ih. Seta snot cee - 4..1015 81410 7111013 819 
Saffold ......ssecereeeeee - S11 813 91110 914 914 915 
E F Haack 9..1219 7131310151316 9 23 
CLADE neces ceesiccccesccesccence 7 en) 2d ss oe ee ee 
Racial ata adnas weheree aap es - 3 71110 613 8 710 6.. 6 9 
ee eta nes cnemtecatns 310121510 81110141218 8 21 
DU Eiteetidabatebhsateccoccuadsec 06 Ue 0a: $4 ha-oa, 0) ERE Ree co 
MMU SA siS phe anaccensoesscoececs da 122813 9 97771018 718 
WOON. Genvesas se asiis <b eebwhises Mian Be Be, Gide a) <0. 046000 oe os 
EM) oh bon ciebis cnet uh shih ottee 00 e838 bs va oe 6 op San Aas 
DNR Tek oko Np Ve cvevecyoeneu “ov oe BU We Bbled 610 7..15.... 
BE ous Sliv seb s Ulva oresteencee 0b 06 necde WS eee eo ftie% ‘ 
JOREERUND*dcostidesy Fe cNendeseps ks <3 986 hs. bebe 9 81416 4.. 
MONEE Si nde t Soak ve GbssSatecbcbes BU%e Hilee bo 06 48 os oe ° 
DOMES ci cSinsvnbedegs viedsuewove on ss 0d bane bdtbsi WE 1:9. 
JORMSON svccvcccceccccesscccese ethos 06 00 00)-00. 00 0s wh 1014 6.. 


Raleigh Gun Club. 


Raveicu, N. C., Sept. 11.—We have almost perfected arrange- 
ments for a two days’ shoot, and possibly three, the last week 
in October. I cannot say positively just now, but there will not 
be less than $100 added money each day, and we hope to draw 
seventy-five or one hundred good shooters, This will be our second 
annual shoot in October at our State fair, which attracts visitors 
from all over the State, and some outside. We had a very nice 
shoot last year under the able management of Mr. L. D. Thomas, 
and we none to attract many more shooters this year. Two sets 
of traps will be used, magautrap and expert. 

The following scores were made to-day, 50 targets each: Whit- 
aker 44, Johnson 43, Parker 43, Pearce 38, Gray 35, Stark-30, Gallo- 
way 28, Pullen broke 18 out of 25. R. T. Gowan, Sec’y. 


Ctacinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O., Sept. 6.—The scores made in the fourth contest 
for the Troisdorf medals, under the auspices of the Cincinnati Gun 
Club, to-day, resulted as follows: See (18) 43, Peters (19) 41, Van 
Ness (20) 41, Nye (18) 40, Boyd (16) 39, Harris (19) 39, Heyl (21) 
39, Ward (16) 37, J. B. (18) 37, Faran (18) 37, Ahlers (30) 37, 
Steinman (18) 36, Lindsley (16) 36, Maynard (18) 36, Butts (16) 35, 
Verges (21) 35, Capt. (17) 35, Randall (19) 34, Jack (16) 34, Roanoke 
(16) 32, Falk (16) 31, Corry (18) 30, Ackle (16) 29, Colonel (14) 11. 
See won Class A; Harris and Boyd tied for Class B. The con- 
ditions were 50 targets per man, with a handicap in yards, 


Answers to Correspondents. 
No notice taken of anonymous communications. 








ee 

G. W. G., Rye, N. Y.—After Oct. 1 will the game laws of Connec- 
ticut permit me to enter that State and kill a few game birds and 
ship the same without the State in a package with its contents 
plainly marked on the outside? Ans. No. If accompanied by 
owner and plainly marked game may be shipped within the State, 
but its export under any condition 1s forbidden. See Game Laws 
in Brief, July issue, page 68. 

W. O. W., Charlottesville, Va.—Will you kindly tell me what 
kind of a bird this is? Ans. The bird is a black tern (Hydrochelidon 
nigra surinamensis). It is found in summer throughout temperate 
North America, migrating southward in winter to South America, 
as far as Brazil. The specimen sent in is a young bird, the adult 
in summer plumage is much darker. Our correspondent may have 
noticéd the curious webbing of the feet, which, as Coues says, 
are little more than semi-palmate. These black terns are a sum- 
mer feature of the Western prairie States, where they nest in 
great numbers in marshes along low slow streams and near little 
lakes. Their food consists largely of insects. 


Sone 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


At the National Rifle meeting, which was concluded at Sea Girt 
N. J., Sept. 6, the pistol championship of the United States and 
the pistol ety match were won by Mr. Thomas Anderton, of 
Massachusetts. e also won the revolver championship match, 
The revolver re-entry match was won by Mr. C. F. Armstrong, of 
Boston. Mr. Anderton was second. He and Armstrong used 
Peters cartridges. The Schuetzen rifle contests, Match A, on the 
Standard American targets, was won by Dr. W. G, Hudson, of 
New York. One of his tickets of five shots was perfect, a possible 
50. In Match B, on the German ring target, the winner, Mr. 
F. C. Ross, of Chicopee Falls, Mass., made a perfect score of 
7. Hudson and Ross used King’s Semi-Smokeless. 





The sportsmen’s trunk, manufactured by Crouch & Fitzgerald, 
has one welcome new point. Most trunks open at the top, and so, 
if anything placed at the bottom is needed, the trunk must be 
unpacked. his trunk, however, opens in front, as well, and is 
so subdivided that anything it contains can be reached at once. 
The arrangement not only saves labor, but time and patience as 
well, and whether in tent, log cabin, steamboat or wagon, the articles 
in the trunk are immediately accessible. 


Using U. M, C, ammunition at flying forgets W. W. McQueen, 
Greenville, Mich., broke 267 out of 295; Rolla O. Heikes, Aug. 13, 
Birmingham, Ala., broke per cent, and at Paducah, Ky. Aug. 
27, he broke 340 out of 350. Aug. 13, B. J. Nobels won the Ww. 
New York and N. Pennsylvania championship, breaking 94 out 
of 100. Aug. 14, Geo. Flint won high average, Americus, Ga., and 
same date, é; ler won high average, Warsaw, Ind. Sept. 1, 
M. E. Hensler won high average, Battle Creek, Mich. 





The catalogue (192) of the Remington Arms Company con- 
tains 64 pages of interesting matter, a revised price list, excellent 
illustrations of the many different kinds and grades of shotguns, 
rifles and pistols, parts and extras, manufactured by that com- 
pany. There are a number of sectional views. It also contains 
patterns of shot in circles, illustrating the difference between 
cylinder, modified choke and full choke guns. A table showing 
%, 60, 75 and 100 per cent. of number of pellets in loads of shot 
from % to 1%0z., is embodied in it, 





At the Du Bois (Pa.) tournament, Sept. 9 to 11, Mr. L. J. 
Squier was high average for the three days with 558 out of 600; 
he shot Winchester gun and ammunition, and Dupont powder. 
J. T. Atkinson was second with 554; he shot a Parker gun, Peters 
ammunition and t powder. A. H, Fox was third; he used 
Winchester gun ammunition and it powder. L. B. 
—— was fourth; he used Winchester gun and ammunition 
and L, & R. powder. 


The index to the new sporting goods catalogue, recently issued by 
i Co., of this city, seems to name about he | 
po eng ope ed person, trom “air rifles” to “war reise.” 





one reads across the he sees “snipe calls,” “kodaks” and 
“hammer shetguns.” is illustrated on all 
ite 18 Seren mr set: to any one who may 





